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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Those difficulties of the French language which do not 
strictly form a part of the most necessary rules of Syntax, 
have been placed here alphabetically, for the purpose of 
being used by way of reference. This portion of the work 
may be considered as complete in itself^ and may^ tfierefore, 
as well as the Pronunciation, the Accidence, and the Syntax, 
be had separately; or the four works may be had in one 
volume, forming a complete French Grammar. 



N.B. With a view to render this work more practically 
useful, such additions and improvements have been made in 
this edition as are mentioned in the title-page. 
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AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVES. 

When the substantives are of different genders, let the ad* 
jective or participle be in the plural and in the masculine : 

Son p^te et sa m^re sont morts, 
ffis/ather and mother are dead. 

When there is no verb between the last substantive and 

the adjective or participle, let the adjective agree with the 

last: 

II avaitles yetiz et la bovche ouTerte, 
His eyes and month were open. 

However, it is better, in such a case, to contrive to place 
the substantive masculine last : 

II aTiiit la bouche et les yeus oayerts. 

Observe — That those adjectives which come before the 
snbstantiye require to be repeated before each : 

De grands eyenemens et de grandes r^yolutlons, 



Observe — The ytoxAfeu, late, is declinable, when preceded 
Qf^ le, la, les, aa. La feus reine, the late queen ; but indeclin- 
able, when preceding either an article dr a pronoun, as. Feu 
^ib rofitf, the late queen, feu ma mere, my late mother, feu 
Qfyies tantes, my late aunts. 



2 ADJECTIVES. 

Observe — Demi, half, and nu, naked, are declinable when 
foUowuig ike substantive, and indeclinable when preceding^ 
it, as, 

Une livre et demie, Les pieds nus, Les jambes nues, 
A pound and a half. Naked feet. Naked legs. 

But 

Une demi-liyre, Nu-pieds, Nu-jambes, 

Haifa pound. Naked feet. Naked legs. 



\J OF THE PLACING OF ADJECTIVES. 

The placing of adjectives, in French, being very arbitrary, 
we shall lay down the few following rules, or rather observa- 
tions, in addition to those given in the Sjmtax. 

Adjectives are placed hrfare their substantive in the fol- 
lowing cases : — 

1. When the substantive governs a preposition. 

Us ont la noble ambition de faire lew devoir. 

2. In florid style, when the substantive is more Aar- 

Un doaz mnnnure, on humble toit. 

d. In poetry, most adjectives f may come before or after 
the substantive. 

Mais mon ceil attrist^ pax ces sombres images, 
Sq detonme en pleurant vers de plus doux rivages. 

4. Frequently, also, when the adjective is taken in a 
Jigurative sense ; as will be seen by the following list, which, 
by being often consulted, will give die learner a complete idea 



* Many adjjecUTes ending in able and in eujc may come before or 
after the substantiTe. — Une agreable conversation, or une conversal^on 
agrMle, Un heureux ivenement, or un ivinement heureux. 

f Except those the endings of which are mentioned in Syntax, 
page 23. 
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ADJECTIVES. 3 

of the numerous shades of meaning of which some adjectives 
are susceptible, according as they are placed before or after 
the substantive. 

Aprs foUows the noun : un chemn Apnt un esprit Apre. But we 
say, KM dpre combaty an obstinate fight 

Bas, speaking of the tone of roioe, of diction or style, of a groreling 
mind, and of mean actions, follows the noun : parler A voix baue ; 
avoir la vue basse; un style bas; un esprit bas; des acHons basses. But it 
may precede the noun, to express low, lower, or inferior, with a refer- 
ence to the situation of places, of the birth of persons, or the yalue of 
things: beuse naissance ; hbasprix. 

Bon. — Un ban hamme, a weak foolish man; un homme ban, a good 
man. 

Bbavb. — Un braioe homme^ a good honest man; un homme brave, a 
brave man. 

Certain. — Une certaine nouvelle, some, or some sort of, news; une 
mmvelle eerlamey an undoubted piece of news. 

Chaud generally follows the noun. We say, however, pleurer d 
chaudes kmnes; une chaude alarme; dijh les ziphyra de leurs chaudes 
haleines,eic. Tomber defikvre en ehaud mat, to jump out of the frying, 
pan into the fire. 

Cher, referring to lore or afibction, precedes the substantive; but 
follows when used in reference to price ; as, man cher cousin ; des mar- 
chandises ckkres. Yet we say, cela me vient d?une main, d^une personne, 
chere (qui m*est, understood). Un cher ami, une chire amie, a sweet- 
heart; un ami cher, une amie chire, a dear Mend. 

Clair follows the noun: however, we say, in poetry, un clair 
nUsseaUf une elaire fmtaine. 

CoMMUN follows the noun, except when it means unanimous, mu- 
tual; as in, cPtifi comnmn accord, ffune comsmme voix. Une voix 
commune means an ordinary or indifierent voice. 

Constant generally follows the noun : however, it often precedes 
it, to express unshaken, everlasting, unrelenting; as in, une constants 
volontS ; une/erme et constants risoluHon ; une constants prosphite, etc. 

Court generally follows the noun, unless it points to a short dura- 
tion of time 'y SA in., la vie est de coiarte durke ; une cowrie harangue ; 
une courte mhrutire, etc. 

Cruel, in a figurative sense, is to precede the noun; in a proper 
sense, it may indifferently come before or after the noun: une/emme 
cruette, a cruel woman; une cmelle femme, a tiresome woman. 

Dernier, whether meaning utmost, lowest, or last, is placed before 
its noun, c*est la demikre amUe que je rests ici ; except when the noun 
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is any of the months or days of the week, or when it proves to be nuii 
iemaine, moiSy annee, rhgne^ sikcle } aa in, la nuit dernieref mardi der- 
nier, &c. 

DiffI^rent, meaning sundry, comes before the substantive. Ex. : 
differens articks. It comes after, wlassa it denotes » diffezenoe oi na- 
ture or sort : des camctkres diffirem. 

Double precedes the noun; as, tm doMe-Ums^ wm dtmbk, parte ; 
except in tlie sense of treacheroi^s, deceitful ; as in, «a ctem' double. We 
also say, de Pencre double, en raison dovhle, un corp* de hgis double ; 
and, in speaking of things done in duplicates, un beUl donbky &c. 

Dovx is generally placed before the noun, to express gentle, mild, 
tranquil, or pleasing, agreeable, deH^tful, melodions, fragrant, flatter- 
ing, obliging : tm doux entretien, a pleasing intaEOOttrse* Yet we place 
it after vie, mart, esprit, humeur or naturel, air or teny^s, pluie, billet^ 
homme, tfoix, raiUerie, style, vue, lime, voiture, and any nouns denoting 
animals : une vie douce, un caractere doux. We also say, eaa douce, 
fresh water (not brackish) ; vin doux, new-made wine, &c. 

Droit follows the noun, except with I^m, chemin, raison, 

DcE follows the noun, to express tough or rongk to the touch or taste, 
firm or hard to break : un bois dur, not smooth, harsh; la We dure, not 
learning eaaly ; VoreiUe dure, not hearing easily ; le caeur <far, insensible, 
hard-hearted, avaricious, rough in disposition, severe: but in any other 
figurative sense, dur may precede the noun; as in, c*est une dure n4- 
cessiti, 

Entier can precede the noun only when we point to moral things, 
and then it may express full, total, complete, perfect; as in, avoir une 
entiere confiance en Dieu, But we say, un fumme entier, a self-willed 
man; un jour entier. 

^TROiT precedes the noun only when it comes in figuratively : une 
etroite alliance, close alliance (union, amitik), &c. ; but we say, un che- 
min Hroit, un habit itroit. 

Exact generally follows the noun (un homme exact, un con^te 
exact), except in the sense of diligent, accurate ; as in, une exacte re- 
cherche, &c. 

FAcheux follows the noun, to express sad ox dismal: un accident 
fdcheux } but it precedes it, to express peevish, troublesome (yet we say, 
un f&cheux personna^e), as also to express delimit, pasnful, nigged : 
unefdcheuse nouvelle* 

Faux generally follows the noun, to denote what is wrong, not just, 
not well-grounded, not according to nalnre, innocent: une peneee 
fausse, un coloyis faux, un dessin faux, un effet faux. Observe ^t we 
say, une chose fausse, un dAaman^ faux, une pierre fausse; une guinie 
fausse, &c. ; but we say, une fausse nou^elle, un faux jour. 

FfiRME generally follows the noim : however, when used figuratively. 



ADJXCTIVEfl. 5 

tD ezpneas imdwiiited', ooniUmt, unaKerable, &e. it often comes hefote : 
we may say, une ferme tkaokaUm^ or une rktdkAicnferme. 

FiER genorally follows the noun, to express proad, haughty, noble : 
however ire say, unfier rival, Fietf in the sense of cmel or harbanms, 
and in that of Tsliant or fierce, generally precedes the noun : un f/er 
ifnmy tea fien bakuUons. Fier also precedes the noon in the sense of 
violent or enormous : je hd ai donnS un fier coup depamg: as likewise 
in that of 'airaat:' c'est wi^ fier coqwn. This last acceptation is used 
only in familiar dilBCOurae. 

Faible generally precedes the noun, to express figuratiTely, faint, 
slight, poor, defective, not well supported by argument, not comdderabls 
of its Idnd; \m\faihle may generally follow the noun, to express, in a 
proper sense, feeble, infirm. We may say, unfaible argument^ defaibles 
raitonsy &c. but it is safer to place foible after the substantive. 

Fo&T. — Une etoffe forUy strong stuff (literal) : un vent fortf a high 
wind ; de farts wrgwnensy powerful arguments (figuratively) ; de forte* 
wmmesy large sums ; une forte sante, a strong constitution ; wi vinfort, 
strong wine. 

Fou precedes the noun, except to express mad, in a proper sense, or 
hare-hrtdned. 

Fbais generally follows the noun, and is often used, instead of an 
adverb, before a participle past, which does not prevent it from agreeing 
with the noun : un vent JraiSy des herbes fi'aiches cueillies. However, 
we say, de fraiche date, de fraiche memoire, though we say, une date 
Jraichey &c. 

F&ANC precedes the noun in the figurative sense of arrant, downright, 
mere : un franc pedant, ufte franche coquette. It follows the noun to 
express free from charges, taxes, &c. : une lettre franche, une viUe 
franche. We say, un homme franc, an honest downright man; un 
caeur franc, a sincere, candid, loyal heart; deux jours francs, two days 
complete, two full days. 

Froid, used figuratively, may precede the noun; as in, une froide 
mine : yet we say, de sang froid, unmoved, in cold blood ; style froid, 
an insipid style. Un froid oraieur, means an orator who does not move 
the heart. 

FtJRiEUX. — Un fur ieux animal, means a huge creature; un animal 
fwrieux, a fierce creature ; unfwrieux homme, a man of uncommon size; 
un homme furieux, a man in a raging passion. 

Galant, in the sense of honest, brave, polite, sociable, is to precede 
homme, &c. : when galant refers to gallantry, complaisant to the ladies, 
done with taste, fit for, pleasng, it is to follow the noun. Hence, there 
is a great difference between un galant hofnme and un homme galant, 
Une femme galante, means a woman who has intrigues, &c. Galant, 
after any noun but homme axid femme, means genteel, pleasing, lively, 
and gallant* 
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enfant genHl. In the seoflfr of pzettj> agveealRtey aiwiable) fine^ delieato^ 
gracious, pleasing, it generally precedes the noun ; as, un gentU e^fitnt. 

GrumiBUXf in the sense of yain, self-conoeMly folkms the ne«n : in 
the sense of glorious, nohle, it mi^ either preeede or follow the noBa. 
Un homme glorieuxt a self -oonoeited man ; les glovkam trawau:^ gLonous 
works. 

GiUNDw — Un gnaad homing^ a- gveait man ; un hominb-grand,a, tall maaii 

Gras generally follows the noun. When used figuratively, it may 
precede it in the pliml: de gnu pdtmktgeiy lid^ pMSitimi-; dormir la 
groise moHnke, to sleep late. 

Gros precedes the noun, except to express pregnant: une grosse 
femme, a stout woman ; une femme grosse, a pregnant woman. 

Haut generally precedes the noun, except in, la chamJbre haute, the 
upper room, or the House of Peers ; ttne messe haute, c*est un homme 
haut, &c. 

Heureuz, in speaking of condition, life, &c. and to express happy, 
content, generally follows the noun: etre dans un Stat heureux; mener 
une vie hewreuse. In all other circumstances it may eiliier precede or 
follow the noun, provided it is not homme,femme, or gens : une heureuse 
rencontre, a lucky meeting. 

HoNNETE. — ^When honnSteis used to express decent, polite, genteel, 
suitable to one's condition or bhtfa, it generally follows tlie noun : when 
it means virtuous, honest, irreproachable, it generally precedes the noun. 
Un honnkte homme, an honest man; im homme hwmite, a well-bred 
man. 

Humble generally precedes the noun : nton humble priere. How- 
ever we say, un homme handle, une femme humble, les Ames humbled, 
votre serviteur ires-humble. 

JoYEUX generally follows the noun : yet we say, mener une joyeuse 
vie, une joyeuse nouveUe, lejoyeux evenement* 

Juste generally follows the noun, except when the noun denotes 
punishment or reward, and in the following expressions : la juste me- 
sure, la juste proportion ; un juste poids, la juste grosseur, un juste 
tireur, un juste arquebusier, or the like ; a juste prix; juste ciel ! juste 
JHeul 

Lac HE, meaning slack, loose, faint, weak, languishing, sluggish, is 
to follow the noun; but in the figurative sense of unworthy, mean, base, 
shameful, it may come before or after the noun ; and in the sense of 
cowardly, dastardly, it generally precedes the noun: une corde Idche, 
un ouvrier Idche, un style lAche. 

Large follows the noun; except in, une large kpke, a sword with a 
wide blade. 

Lbgsr indifferently precedes or follows the noun, when used figora- 



^%» to e4[lre8B4dl9li*» triiiiig, ffl^^ 

nodtt to ezpBBH lif^ fiwyeai^, liiomwt»nt» or eaij to be endured (in 

gpwlring of y(^ oc pain). 

LiBiCE. — We My, li^ arhUre} tree ndll; <tv<m' «i» Ittre acchs a/upres 
de quelqu'tm, dormer un Ubre eoun ck, &c. ; but, in all other dues, lihrt 
genanlfy ftilovs tin nouns mm fiafiw» /«6r«. It nuiy alao be in the 
sense of loose, impudent, imprudent, indiscreet : dea dUcoun lihta* 

L01T6 generattf precedes the noun, to express lasting, not soon ceas- 
ing, or to imply miration of time, and even to express tediousness ; but 
when it merely denotes the lengtli of a thing, and is opposed to wide, it 
should, follow the noun : «n long discoun, une table hn^, 

LouRD generally precedes the noun, to express (figuiatiyely) difficult, 
haid, great ^ as, tme lourde beaogney une lourde fcutte. It generally fol- 
lows the noun in its liteial sense, and whien meaning not nimble, slow, 
dull, stupid ; as, un ohjet lourd, un esprit hurd, 

MAi4»ftE, to txpieBS lean or not iM, generally fi^ews the noun; but 
it pseeedes it to esxffttm (figuratively) unpleasant, poor, scanty, pitiftil : 
Vn repas maigre means an entertainment at wUeh no meat is to be 
eaten ; and^KA ftmgre reptUy a pooi^ pitiful^ aoanty eBtertainment. 

Male, numly, powerful, seldom precedes the noun, dei vertm mdles, 
exeept in poetiy* 

Malhev&ecx generaBy precedes the noun, to denote its being inad- 
equate; as in, un nudheureax icrivamf a pitifiil writer; il est riduit d 
une fmUheureuse ehamhre ; U n'a qt/^un malheureux valet y he has but one 
footman. Malheureux rather follows tiian precedes the noun, to express 
unhappy,- unfortuBale, wretched : mt homme Tnalheumux, an unhappy 
man; une fa/miUle msdkeurmteef an unlioortunate family. 

Mal-honnbts. — Un mal-honnite honan^ means a dii^onest man ; 
and un homme nuil-honnite, an unpolite man. 

Malin generally foUows the noui^: howeyer, we say, tme maligne 
joiCf une maligne influence, 

Meme is used between the article^ and liie man to express *the same;' 
as, le mime hommey the same man : after the noun to signify * the 
very ;* iis, rhomme mime^ the very man : before the axtide and the 
noun to express * even;' as, et mitne Fhommsy and even the man. 

Mbnd, used figuMttveiy, to expren trifling, small, lower, may gene- 
Tsilj proeede the noun: le men» peuploy de la mame monneiey de Par- 
gent pour des menus pkusirsy pocket or pin money; but menuy in its 
proper sense of small or slender, generally foUows the noun: de$ 
jambes menues, 

Mbuveillscx indiffeNotly pzeoedesor follows the noun; howerer, 
, voui ites un merveilleux homme may be said iionically, to express ' you 
are a strange man :' as to, vous ite$ un homme merveilleux, it means 
< you axe a wonderful man.' 
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MistftABiiE) when tued as an ezpreaiioB of tcom, or (figuzfttzrely) 
to express bad, scurvy, duU,madequate,]xisigmficaat,is generally better 
before than after the noon : de mishables rapsodie8,un mishahle gram' 
mairien. But mishahlcy denoting distressed or distressmg, may in 
general follow the noun : %me famUle mish'able. 

MoRNE may in general follow the noun : yet we say, un morne si* 
lencCf a dead sUence, &c. 

MoBTEL may precede or follow the noun, to express (figuratiTely) 
violent, excessive, very great : un mortel dkplaisir or vn deplaidr moT' 
tel. Tlda ac^ectiTe always precedes the noun to express (figuratively) 
long and tedious : pendant deux morteUes heures} ily a trots mortelles 
lieues d^id Ih, Mortel always foUows the noun to express liable to 
death, deadly, whose consequence will be death. 

Mou seldom precedes the noun : yet we say, une moUe oisivete, une 
molle condescendance, &c. 

MtR seldom comes before the noun, except to express mature, in the 
sense of serious, due ; as in, aprh une m6re dilibh'aHon, un m&r exa^ 
men, une miire reflexion. 

Noble is generally better after than before the noun : however, we 
say, un noble orgueil, un noble Ginois. 

NoiR, being used figuratively, generally precedes the noun, to denote 
something wicked or atrocious, something gloomy, dismal, or sorrowful; 
as also to express black, in speaking of tempests, of people's temper, or 
diq[K)6ition : un habit noir; de noirs pressentimens } une noire trahison; 
une noire tempite ; une noire mkUmcolie. 

NouvEAu generally precedes the noun, to express another, another 
kind of, that has replaced another : mener une nouveUe vie, on fait un 
nouvel armement, Nouveau generally follows its noun, when that ad- 
jective is used not merely to denote a change, but to express new, on 
account of the thing or person not having appeai'ed before, or to imply 
new by rotation. For instance, un livre nouveau means a book which 
contains something new ; whereas, un nouveau livre means merely ano- 
ther bode ; du bU nouveau means com of a new crop, &c. (Vide Sy- 
nonyms). 

Nu, used with parts of the body, may be placed before them without 
the artide, and then it is invariable ; or after them, with or without an 
aitide prefixed to them : il itait nu-Ute et nn-jambes, or U avait la tite 
nue et lesjambes nues ,* il aJUoit tite nue or nu-tite. When nu is used 
with .nouns which do not express parts of the body, it follows them, and 
is declinable : une kpke nue. 

Fareil generally precedes the noun, to express merely, like, same, 
very same ; but it generally follows the noun, to express equal, of the 
same class, kind, or nature : qu£ feriez-vous en pareille occasion f en 
pareil ca^f what would you do in a similar case? fai a^heth une ktoffe 
pareille d la votre, I have bought some stuff similar to yours. 
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VABWMrtfgBBu&Mf praoetev ili nonn^ to ezpieM qntey an Mnmt, coa- 
smmBaiB, un parfaU courHsanf une par/aite beautS : and it ralher 
foBowB tiwD jHMedesthe noair to ezpreisfittished, noidefcdhrie : «» oc- 
conJ parfitUy urn diammrt ftufaaL In other mimm it is bidlflbmit 
wbelber it be plaoed before or-iiter ili noiui. 

Pautrb generally precedes the noon; yet pauvre, before a noun 
denoting persons, may expiess of no merit, or d^rring pity ; whereas, 
after such a noon, it may denote poor in circumstances : un pauvre au- 
leuTy aa author of no merit; im amieitr pauvre, an author ki poor eir- 



Petit is generaDy placed before its nonn, (see Grand) : un petit 
hommey aliUle man; «n» hemme pHii (dans »a maimkre d^aghr)j a man 
who is mean in Us mannep of aeting; une petite twe, a prospeet of 
little extent; deevues petUet, nanoir views, ideas* 

Plaisant, after the nonn, means laughable : un conte plaisanty une 
histaire plaisante. But when pUusant means impertinent, ridiculous, 
we say, un plaitant homme, un plaisant persownage, visage, StCf 

Plein, being merely in opposition to vide (enqoly), aadmeaalng re- 
plete, weU.filled, or with little ones, follows the noun: une bouteille 
pleine, un visage plein, une ekatte pleine. But in all other senses plein 
is to precede its noun: une pleine rScoUe, a plentiful harvest; plein 
pouvoir, foil power; une pUine vicUnre, a complete victory; en plein 
jour, in the open day. 

pRisBKT genenjly follows the noun: yet we say (in mercantUe style), 
le present porteur,l3beheaiet^ le present billet, aussitdt laprisente Uttre 
re^ue. 

Principal may generally precede its noun. 

FHOCHAIN generally follows its noun, especially in speaking of time : 
la semaiste piw^uUne. But we say, dans le prochain village, la prO' 
chame assembUe, la prochaine fois. 

PftOBioiBiTZ may preosde or foHow Us nomi. It is better before the 
noon, in e c aggerettons, of to express (fignnliv<riy) frnmense; une pro- 
digieuse mbmoire, une sofmne d^ argent prodigieuse, 

PnoroND generally precedes the noun to express (figuiatiTely) very 
great, excessive, utmost, profound: profond silence, reject, sommeil ; 
profonde douleur, hudition, mSlancolie, sagesse. In onLer to express, 
very learned, abstruse, we generally place profond after its noun. Pro- 
fond, in its proper sense of deq^, low, or far in, follows its noun : un 
puits profond, une plaie profonde, un bois profond, &c. 

Prompt genaially precedes the noun, except inrthe sense ef hot, pas- 
sionato: un prompt sncces, retour; une prompts riponse; butime A«t 
meur prompte, a hot temper. 

Proprb generally follows the noun, to express clean, neat, decent, 
genteel, as also to denote prop«r,or aUowed by use; butpropre precedes 
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the noun, to express own, yeiy, or veiy same : les mains propreSf clean 
hands; un habit propre, a clean coat; le mot propre^ the proper word; 
le terme propre y the proper term; nom propre, proper name ; uh homme 
propre d tout, a man fit for anytldng; une chamhre propre i. I'Stude ; le 
tens propre et le sens Jigurh, the Utend and figoradve sense; but je me 
sers de vos propres expressions, I nuike use of your own expressions. 
Cela n*e8t pas propre, signifies 'this is not clean,' (not 'that is not 
proper.') 

Puissant generally precedes its noun, except to express corpulent or 
strong-huilt : un puissant rot, a powerful king ; un homme puissant, a 
corpulent man. 

Fur generally precedes the noun, to express mere, nothing but, sheer, 
real, very ; but pur follows the noun, to denote a regularity in spealdng 
or writing, or to express not infectious, pure, spoUess, not adulterated by 
mixtures : C*est pure vanitk, hontk, libiralite; en pure perte, a mrae or 
sheer loss; voilh du fran<iais tout pur, au lieu d^ anglais, this is down- 
light or mere French, instead of English; but un style pur, une diction 
pure; de Teau pure, plain water; du vin pur, wine without water; un 
ccBurpur, a pure heart 

Ras precedes the noun only, to express (figuratiyely) open : en rase 
campoffne, in the open country; but, du velours ras, shorn velret. 

RfeyiREND precedes only the nouns pkre and mere, applied to 
bishops, priests, nuns, &c. 

HiCHE cannot be used before homme, femme, file, garqon,Jil8, gensy 
personne; but it may be used before veuf, hSritier, marchand, habitant, 
and any other noun denoting persons. We also say, un riche parti, 
un riche mariage, les riches plaines, une riche campagne, &c. When 
riche means of great value, stately, magnificent, beautiful, it may pre- 
cede or follow i£e noun. When, in spealdng of writings, the adjective 
riche means fertile in ideas or images, &c., we place it after the noun : 
une style riche en idkes, en images. 

Rude follows the noun, to express the proper sense of rough to the 
touch, or taste, or hearing, uneven, rugged, harsh : une toile, un brosse 
rude; un chemin rude, une voihtre rude, un visage rude, des manges 
rudes, rough manners. But rude precedes the noun to express (figu- 
ratively) great, violent : une rude tempite, une rude attaque ; c'est un 
rudejoueur ; une rude Spreuve, a severe trial. Mude may either pre- 
cede or follow the noun, to express hard: une rude tdche, un rude hiver, 
une rude condition, un temps rude, une saison rude, &c. Rude follows a 
noim denoting persons, to express too rigid: un homme rude, un maitre 
rude. 

Rusi. — ^Though rus^ is to follow homme and femme, garqon and 
fUle, it may precede, as well as follow, any other noun. We say, un 
ruse matois, une rusie commie, 

SxcRk generally follows its noun: however, we say, le sacrk college, 
le saint et sacrk concile, les sacris autels, &c. These examples aro 
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Karce; for saerk^ before the salwtantiTe, is lued as an oath : de la mu- 
nque saerie, sacred miuic ; de ia sacrie nuuiquey vile music. (This 
e x preaaion on^t not to be used.) 

Sage pxecedes noons denoting persons and professions, to express 
pradent, dicnmspect, judicious, wise : un sage magistrate un sage ghU- 
ralf un sage ministre. When sage^ in the precedung senses, ii to be 
joined to any other noon than those of professions, it may either precede 
or follow that noun : une conduite sage, or une sage conduite. When 
sage means merely good, sober, master of one's passions, modest, and 
Tirtooos, it follows the noun, unless it comes in as a characteristical 
epithet : only obserre, that, une /emme sage means a good, prudent, 
Tirtnoos, and modest woman; whereas une sage-femme means a mid- 
wife ; yet, by prefixing hien, forte, trh, phts, &c. to sage, it means 
again Tirtaona, &c. 

Sain, in its proper sense of wholesome, healthy, not infectious, fol- 
lows its noun : «i» corps, un hoinme sain. But sain generally precedes 
its noun to express (figuratiTely) sound, judicious, orthodox, genuine : 
la saine raison, une saine critique, une saine doctrine, de saines pptmoiw. 
We say, un esprit sain, a sound mind. 

Saint generally precedes its noun : une sainte action. However, we 
say, une dme sainte, VEcriture sainte, la guerre sainte, la semetine sainte, 
le hmdi saint, and so on with the other days of the week. 

Sanglant, meaning bloody, daubed or besmeared with blood, gene- 
rally follows its noun ; but when used figuralively, to express outrageoua 
or cutting, it is better to place sanglant before the noun, if the ear will 
permit: un sanglant qffiront, une sanglante raiUerie, or une raillerie 
sanglante. 

Sb VL, meaning only one, or one and only one, eren, or yery,preoedes 
the noun: un sml JDieu ; c'est le seul komme qui vive de la sorte ,* il 
n*g a qu*une seule personne qui puisse vous en dire des nouveUes ; le seul 
remade A cela c'est de demander pardon ,* la seule penske de cette action 
est crinuneUe. But when seul means barely alone, in the sense of ' and 
nobody else,' or ' and nothing else,' it must follow Uie noun : votre tante 
seule refusa de chanter ; son argent seul le sauva. 

Simple, meaning simple, bare, mere or merely, nothing but, nobody, 
but, generally precedes the noun: sur un simple soup^on ,* il n*a qu*un 
simple valet pour le servir; il ne fautpour cela que le simple sens com^ 
mun. Simple, before the noun, often means common, in the sense of 
* nothing but,' un simple soldat, le simple peuple ; but simple follows ita 
noun, to express ample, plain, artless, ally, and unoompounded : un 
habit simple, un komme simple, un discours simple, un corps simple* 
However, we say, la simple nature, la pure et simple raison. 

Soc&D generally follows the noun ; yet, to express underhanded, or 
secret, it may either foUow or precede its noun : de sourdes pratiques, 
or ties pratiques sourdes; de sourdes menies, at des menUs sourdes. 
We also say, /aire la sourde oreiUe, to give a deaf ear. 
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SouiWEAHf, Ib cfpealriag of wV nwi gn g, fsinoes, diijidlies, courts (of 

' law or otben), HoUotts thernoon ; but Joined to c^bet noons, and in tike 

sense of supreme, highest, most excellent, mort eAcactons, it mxy^&Anet 

precede or follow it : VStre souveraint le sow^atn itr9^ la touveraine 

JfilicitS, un remede souveraitt^'le pouvoir touverain, 

SvB£UfB'gw«ndly follows the noon : howeyer, we .ms^mj, de smb- 
UmeB eanm&is8imee»f let 'phw^ubtimes CMMowamees. We 8S7, le style 
sublime (not le sublime style), Jhoag^. we wttj, le haut style, 

SvFFisAKt generally follows its noun; yet we say, une homte et suf- 
fisanti caution, 

Su?£jiBB generally folioivpUieilOQny to oqimwfNi^ 
Tarq^iu le Sup&rbe. . It eithpr precedes or fidUnei file noon, to eiqiiess 
stately, magnificent, sumptuous : un superbe cavaUerfUn jariuk ss^ierbef 
un superbe chevaU 

S6a. mny ofien pnsede the noun, to>ezpBBiB jin»s ns in^i^eit ie fhti 
s^T mayen. 

mtniiVB genertfly fallows its nonn, to express not tough, soft to the 
touch : de la viande tendre, un botstendre, deeUyumes tendres. But, 
when-oMd %nrattTely, it«iBBiy pcecede the nmn : untendre wmwiir, la 
tandre^ e^fmsef un xtmdre ifeyatrd. Yet W6 ibj, un -dye isudreyesrly 
youth. 

'Tb9M»cb Hliould vM&er follow its noon, to dtneterdind ar.&ar : 
une terrible k um e uTf wn iemps 4erribie. But wheafuedftgmstiTelyand 
fomillarly, to denete ewiul, strange, eocoesihre, mart extiaoxdinny, it 
may precede or foUow ItsnMin ; and, when we speik iniiiically or con. 
temptuously, terrible generally precedes the noun ; as in, un; terr^le 
faiseur de vers, un terrible haranyueur. 

T1BB8 jgeoewJly ygesadea the noun: U Uers ktai^ the people that 
heleng neiilier' te tiba ehngy nor to 4iie neUlity* However, we aay , une 
fkmre 4ieM«,'tifie hmma tketce* 

Totrr idways precede s Its noun; if expressed, and even goes before 
file ttflde of 'flutt noun : tosiXe la ville, toute une villey tous nos amisy 
toutee see JiUes. When tout is used adveihiaUy, before any other ad- 
jeetilTe tbua outre, .40 eocpnssiqiiitBy orenftirely, it throws the- a^jectiye 
after its aottUi 

TRtSTfi genenilly -precedes the noun, to express tedious, dismal, sad : 
une triste aventurey un triste accident : as also to express mean, poor, 
or what is far from answering our expectation :, un triste rSyal, repas, 
Tristetoltcms litenounwhen applied to persons, to express dull, afflicted, 
ersotiewftil;- as also, when applied to the weather, jdaces, or colottr,^t9 
express obscure, daric, duH, unpleasant: un komme triste^ un temps 
triste^ 

UwiQW generally precedes -its noun, to raise it to a sort of vuperla- 
tiTedegree:imi^iteJ^£i«r; son unique occupation; un homme unique 
dans son yewre, -We*abn^ place unique titer jHSfJUlsy^frhre, steur* 
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Ueoem t generally follows its Bonn : be$oin$ urgent ; affaires ur- 
gmUs, Yet it may precede it; m we say^ on Va»$utera dam ton 
uryemte nkceuitk. 

Vain follows its nonn, to dMiote < vmiity :' tm h«mme vain, a rain 
man. When Vam is uiBed in the sense of fhiitless, ineffectual, it 
generally precedes its noon : de vctins efforts ; vainea soUieitatiotu : 
and when it means MyoIous, chimerical, it may either precede or fol- 
low the noun : prHention vaine ; idie vame. We always say, la vaine 
glotre, tor *vain glory.' 

Taste generally precedes its noun : vaste campagne^ vaste dherU 
However^ we say, tin esprit vaste, une mkmovre vaxte. 

YiuTABLE follows the noun, to denote yeracity : en void la relatton 
vhitable. It precedes tfaa noua to express genuine : de vSritable vm 
de Canarie : in the acceptation of sineeiey fitithftil, or steady : «ji r^ 
ritable ami : or to denote good or excellent in its Idnd : c*est un vhrv- 
table capttatne, oraUwr, dtc 

Vebt, as an adjective of colour, follows its noun : however, we say, 
U vert gazon ; le vertfeuUlage ; sous la vertefeuillSe ,* and figuialiTely, 
meaning ftill of vigour, la verte jeunesse, une verte vieillesseyune verte 
(sharp) rfyrimande, une verte rkponse, un vert gaiant, a hridc spark. 

ViEUZ generally precedes the noun: un vieux chapean, un vieil 
habit (tdeU is placed hefore for euphony), le vieux style. Un vieux 
ami, an old fiiend (a friend of long staxiding); imi ami vieux, an aged 
friend. 

ViF, denoting a great impression which moral or natural tilings 
make upon us, may scnnetimes precede its noun : un vifressentiment ,* 
une Vive douleur (a smart pain or profound grief)- We alwa^ say, 
de vwe force, hy main foiee ; 4t vwe voix, by word of mouth ; du vif- 
argent, qnicksihrer. Vif, vaadet any other circumstaaee, generally 
follows the noun, to expiesa ^ck, alive, lively, mettlesome: un 
hommevif; earpevtve; cAatrevit^e, quick flesh; ks passiom vives. 

Til may precede or follow its noun, almost indiffecentiy : however 
we always say, de vilprix, d vii jprix ,* and un homme vU, unefemme 
vile. 

VIULIX foUows the noun, in the sense of stingy, niggaidly, and 
piQcedtes it when in the sense of ugly, disagreeable : as, un homme vi- 
lam, a stingy man; un vtUuin homme, an iifjLj man. 

Veai, following the noun, means true, not fiUse or invented. When 
it precedes, it dgnifies downright r as, une histoire vraie, a true history; 
une vraie hittovre, a cbwnright tale, falsehood. 
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ADVERBIAL EXPRESSIONS. 

I. Of the present Time. H n'y a pas long-tems, not long 

ago. 

A present, at present. II y a quelque terns, some time 

Pour le present, for the present. ago. 

Presentement, ) 11 n'y a qu'un moment, just now. 

Maintenant, ) ^'*'^^^' II y a trois jours, three days ctgo. 

Aujourdhui, to-day ^ now-a-days. H y a un mois, a month ago. 

A cette heure, at this houry or time. II y a un an, a year ago. 

Tout-li-llieure, this minute y pre- Quelque tems apr&s, sometime 

sently. afier. 

Sur-le^hamp, directly. Feu de terns apr^, a little while 

A rinstant, instantly. after. 

Vite, quickly. 

III. Of Time to come. 
II. Of Time past. 

Demain, to-morrow. 

Hier, yesterday, Aprte-demain, the day after to- 

Ayant^iier, the day before yester- morrow. 

day. Le lendemsun, the next day. 

Le jour precMent, the day before. Le sur-lendemain, two days after. 

Autrefois, formerly y once. Le jour suirant, the following day. 

Jadis (s sounds), in times of yore. Ce matin, this morning. 

Anciennement, formerly. Ce soir, this or to-night, this even- 

Decni^ment, lately. ing. 

Depuis peu, of late. Cette aprfes-midi, ) . , . ^ 

Aupaiavant, before. Cette aprfes-din^e, T ^ ^^'^'*' 

B^cemment, recently. Demain matin, to-morroarmomm^. 

Tout r^oemment, > . . , . , Demain au soir, to-morrofc night. 

Nouvellement, ) ^ ^' Biontdt, soon, very soon, in a short 

La demi^re fois, the last time. time. 

L'autre jour, the other day. Dans peu, sous peu, shortly. 

Hier au matin, ) yesterday mom- Dans peu de tems, within a little 
Hier matin, 5 i*^* while. 

Hier au soir, ) 1 * ' h* '^^^^^^ ^ o^ f>y- 

Hier soir, $ MsinigM. L'annee qui rient, the next year. 

La semaine pass^e, last week. Le mois prochain, the next month. 

Le mois dernier, last month. Desormais, hereajier. 

L'aim^e pass^e, ) ,. Dorenayant, henceforth. 

L'annee demi^re, ) year. ^I'ayenjj.^ for the fiitwre. 

Jusquld, hitherto. Dans deux ou trois jours d*id, tico 

Jusqu'^ present, till now. or thnree days hence. 

II y a huit jours, a week ago. Dens six mois, six months hence. 

n y a quinze jouiSya fortnight ago. Dans un an d'id, a year hence. 

II y a long-tems, a great while Arant qu'il soit long-tems, before 

ago. long. 
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IT. Of a Timb unspecitie]). BenoaTean, a-new. 

De pltu belle, a-Jresh. 

D'aboid, Jlrstf at first, A loisir, leisurely. 

Sourent, often, oftentimes. Quand, when. 

Qaelquefois, sometimes. Le matin, } z^*j. ...^^ 

Rarement, seldom. Dans la matinee, J •^*'^''"^*^- 

Soadain, on a sudden. Dans raprte-din^e, in the after- 

Snbitement, suddenly. noon. 

An plus taid, at the latest. Le soir, in the evening. 

An plntdt, as soon as possible. En m^me terns, at the same time. 

An plus yite, ) with all De joor, hy day, in the day-time. 

£n tonte diligenoe, ) speed. De mat, by night,in the niyht-time. 

Jamais, nether, ever. Joor et nuit, night and day. 

A jamais, forever* Enpleinjomr, \ ^ j 

ToujoniB, always. En plein midi, S «oo»-<wy- 

Fonr toajoors, for ever. De denx jours Tun, ) every other 

A toute heuie, every hour. Tousles deux jours, ) day. 

A tout moment, every minute. Tout d'un coup, all at cnce. 

A tout bout de champ, every mo- Tout-k-coup, suddenly, all of a 

ment. sudden. 

Gontinu^ement, continually. Plus que jamais, more than ever. 

Immediatement, immediately. A point nomm6, in the nick of time. 

Sans cesse, without ceasing, for A propos, seasonahly, a-propos. 

ever. Fort k propos, very seasonably. 

Cependant, in the meanwhile. En moins de lien, in a trice. 

D'ordinidre, mostly, most times. £n un clin d'isil, in the twinkling 
ArordinaiTe, usually, as usual. of an eye. 

Qrdinairement, usually. Tons les jours,. every day. 

Communement, commonly. Toute la joum^e, ail the day long. 

Freqnemment, Jregtiently. Toute la nuit, all the night long. 

Fresque toigours, ahnost always. De jour en jour, daily. 

Fiesque jamais, scarcely ever. Au premier jour, the next day. 

La plupart du tems, mostly. A la premiere occasion, by the first 

T6t, soon. opportunity. 

Tard, late. A tems, in good time. 

Trop t6t, too soon. Avec le tems, in time. 

Trop taid, too late. De tems en tems, now and then, 

De bomie heuve, early, betimes. from time to time. 

De bon matin, ) very early, early En tout tems, at all times. 

De grand matin, ^ in the morning. En tems et lien, at a proper time 
Pas encore, not yet, and place. 

Bien long-tems, a long time. 

Alors, then. Aoterbs of Place. 

Pour lorsj at that time. 

Deslors, from that time. Oii, where, whither. 

Depuis, since. D'oii, whence. 

Depuis oe tems-1^, ever since. De quel endroit, from what place. 

Encore, again. Par oi!^, which way, through where. 
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Par quel endroit, thmugk what 

place. 
Id, herey hither^ to thU place. 
D'ici, hence, from hither, 

Pftr id, this waiff through thU way. 
Lit there. 

De Ik, theace. 

Par 111, that way, or through that 

place. 
La hant, ahove, 

£n hant, vf^ up stairs. 

Id-dessna, aver head. 

A bas, down. 

£n bais, down stairs. 

"Lk bas, helow there, yonder. 

Id-dessoos, under here, here below. 
P'en haut, from above. 

D'en bag, from below. 

Par haut, > . 

Paxentaut, i "P^"^ 

Da haut en bas, up and down. 

De c6te et d'aatze, here and there. 

Dedans, '^ 

£n dedans, > wUhm. 

Jjk dedans, j 

Dehors, out of doors. 

£n dehors, without. 

Josqu'o^, how far. 

Jasqnld, so far, down to here, as 

far as this place, 
Jusqne Ik, so far, down to there, 

as far as that place. 

ToufSr, } '■»»»<* "*""'• 

Id autour, hereabout, 

L^antour, > thereabout. 

Aux environs, $ ^*' 

Tons les lieux d'alentonr, all places 

roundabout. 
Loin, far. 

Bien loin, very far. 

Pr^s, near. 

Bien pr^s, very near. 

De prte, c^«e, n«ar. 

De plus prte, cZoser^ near^. 

Yis-li-yis, opposite. 



IVoehe, (m|j«) n«ar. 

Tout pioche, ^ 
Tout aupr^, 

Tout contre, 1 hard by. 

Pr^s d'id, I jmt hiy. 

Id-prte, 

Tout pr^ d'id, J 

htk porta joignanfte, the next door 
to it. 



\ 



Ac6te, 

Decdte, 

A terre. 

Parterre, 

Devant, 

Pardevant, 

Sur le devant, 

Deni^re, ) 

Parderri^, y 

Sur le derri^re, 

Dessus, 

I>eBsous, 

Qndquepart, • 

Nnlleport, 

£n aucun endroiit, 

AiUeurs, 

Autre-part, 



near, by. 

aside. 

down. 

doum on the ground. 



before. 

front part. 

behind. 

at the back part. 

upon it. 

under it. 

somewhere. 

nowhere. 

in no place. 

elsewhere. 

someuAtere else. 



Par-tout, aU about, every where. 



£nde9a, > 

Deoecdte-d, S 
£n de-Ut, ? 

De oe c6te4i, ^ 
Des deux cdtes, ) 
De part et d'autre, S 
De tous c6tes, ) 

>> S 



on this side. 

on that side. 

on both sides. 



every side, 
on aU sides, 
about and 



in the same 



De toutes parts 
D'un c6t4 et d'autre, 

about. 
Au m^me endroit, 

place, 

5«""«'^H;,, I in that place. 
Dans oet endroit-la, ^ ^ 

Dans oe mSme endroit-lli, in that 

very same place. 

R^tft } beyond, farth^. 

Ci et 1^, here and there, 

Ceans, (obsolete) here, within. 
Tout droit, straight along. 
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Adroite, 
Svr la droite 
Amain dimte 
A gauche, 
Sot la gauche 
A main gauche 
!Enface, 
Tout da long, ? 



ite, S 
imte, 3 

le, 3 



or on <A6 

ri^At hand, 

on the left, 

or on the left, 

hand. 

opposite or facing. 

Tout le long, J all along, 

Bepuis le haut jusqu'en bas, Jrom 

the top to the bottom. 
Bans les pays Strangers, > j^^ 
Chez 1 etraoger, J «// */»*«* 

AOVE&BS OF OeDBR, OR DlS- 
OKDES. 

Fremi^iement, first, or firstly, 
Secondement, ? _ „ 

DeuiiiittemSit, J »*"^3'- 

Troisi^mement, &c. thirdly , 9fc. 
En premier lieu, in the first place. 
En second lieu, in the second place, 
£n demier lieu, lastly, in the last 

place, 
Avant, before, 

Apr^s, after. 

Ayant toutes choses, ahove all 

things. 
De suite, one after another. 

Tout de suite, directly. 

Ensuite, afterwards. 

Ensemble, together, 

A la file, one after another. 

De front, a-breast. 

£n rang, rank and file. 

Tour a tour, by turns. 

A la nmde, round about. 

AltematiYement, alternately. 

Amesuie, Cas,inpropor^ 

Auftiretime8ure,> . tjon as, 

' C by degrees. 

L\m c^r^rautre, one after another. 

A la fois, at once. 

En&a, at length, in short. 

A la fin, finally, at last. 

Pour conclusion, to conclude. 

En oixlre, orderly. 



Confus^ment, confusedly, 

Fele-mele, promiscuously. 

En foule, in a crowd. 

Be fond en oomble, utterly. 

Sens dessus dessous, upside down, 

topsy turvy, the vmmg 

side before. 
Sens devaut derri^re, the hind part 

before. 
Tout k rebours, the wrong way, ot 

side, 
Pareillement, likeunse. 

S«nblaWement, i ^^ the like, ox 

De la meme ma- > ' 

. v^ C same manner. 

Adverbs of Quantity and 
Number. 

Combien, how much, how many. 
Peu, little, few. 

Un peu, a little, some. 

Tant soit peu, ever so little. 

Beaucoup, much, 

Gu^res, but little. 

Pas beaucoup, not muck, 

Assez, enough. 

Suffisamment, sufficiently: 

Trop, too much. 

Trop peu, too little. 

Peu k peu, little by lUtle,by degrees. 
Enyiron, about. 

A peu de choses j)r^8, within a 

smaH matter. 
Taut, so much. 

Autaut, as much. 

Plus, } 

Dayantage, ) 
Moins, . less, 

De plus, moreover, over and above. 
Tout au plus, at most. 

Par dessus le marche, over, or into 

the bargain. 
Au moins, 7 ^ ? ^ 

Pourlemdns,? «"*'"'• 

Plusieurs, several. 

Du moins, at any rate. 

£n abondanoe, in plenty. 



more. 
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ADVBftBIAL XXPRE8S10NS. 



pienHfiiUy. 
in a greai 



Aboodunment, 
£n grand nombie, 

number. 
£n grande quanlit^, t» a great 

quantity, 
A pleines mains, plentyuUy, 

A foison, largely, 

Cber, dear, 

Trop cher, too dear. 

Ch^iement, dearly. 

Enti^rementy entirely, wholly. 
A demi, half, by half, by halves. 
Infinimeot, infinitely, 

A rinfini, vasUy. 

Tout-li-fait, quite. 

Etrangement, strangely. 

Admirahlement, admirahly, 

MerreiUensement, wonderfully, 
Presque, almost. 

QomA, (familiar) ditto. 

Absolmnent, absolutely. 

Passablement, tolerably, 

Mediocrement, indifferently. 

Combien de fois, how many times, 

how often. 
Une fois, once. 

Deux fois, itDice. 

Trois fois,&c. thrice, or three times. 
En BUS, tfi addition to, extra. 

Adteubs of Quality and 
Manner. 

Bien, weU, right. 

Mai, badly, wrong. 

Fort Wen, very well, or very right. 
Fort mal, very badly, very Ul, very 

wrong. 
AmerreiUe, admirably well,won- 

derjully. 
Ni bien > neithier well nor badly. 
ni mal, $ neither right nor wrong. 
Sagement, wisely. 

Justement, justly. 

Joliment, prettily. 

Galamment, in a gallant manner. 
Pnidemment, prudently. 

Ci^ementi cuHlly. 



Constamment, constantly. 

YiTement, briskly. 

A raise, at ease, eomfortably, 
Nonchalaniment, carelessly. 

Negligemment, negligently. 

An preaLable, previously. 

Fir^alablement, first of all. 

De but en blanc, point blanc, 

bluntly. 
A fond, thoroughly. 

A plomb, perpendicularly, 

A plaisir, for pleasure's sake. 

A faux, falsely. 

A moitie chemin, halfway. 

A peine, hardly, scarce, scarcely. 
A regret, reluctantly. 

A contre-cceur, against the grain. 
A oontze-gre, against one*s will, or 

mind. 
De bon coeur, heartily. 

De bonne volonte, very wUlingly. 
De gait^ > on purpose, for the 
de coBur, $ sake of mischief 
De plein gr^, > ofone^s own ac- 
De bon gre, J cord. 

A man gre, &c. ' to my mind. 

A couYert, under a cover, gt shelter. 
A decourert, openly. 

An natorel, to the life. 

A reculons, > n r i 

En «rl*i«; } hiulward,. 

A la renveise, upon one's back. 
A t4tons, groping, 

A rendroit, on the right side. 

Du bon sens, the right way. 

Du maavais sens, the wrong wayy 

or the wrong side. 
A VeaveiBfthe wrong side outwards. 
De tous sens, > 
DetoMle..^, ? o^^yu-ay. 

A bon droit, deservedly, justly , 

rightly. 
A tort, wrongfully. 

Avec raison, with a cause. 

Sans raison, without a cause. 

A la rigueur, strictly. 



ADVERBIAL EXPRESSIONS. 19 

AVenri, m emulation of <me ano- A rimproviste, wtawares, 

ther. An depoorva, ymthaught of. 

DeeiBigftcttd, in cool blood. Suns y penser, ) uMxotictedl^ 

Expr^yOtiintrposeJortheimrpoae. Sans s'y attendie, ) "^^pecMwy. 

Adenein, designedly, pwrpoaely. Inopinement, tmexpeetedhf. 

Pur malice, maJtctattjiy, mitehiev- A Tamiable, amia^fy. 

ouily. En ami, friendly. 

DeproposdeVibeThy on iet purpose y Aflenrd'ean, between wind and 
intentionally. water. 

Tout de bon, in good earnest. A Tetay^e, stewed, 

Serieusementy seriously. Enpaiz, in peace. 

Poor rire, in a joke. Paisiblement, peaceably, 

Poorbadiner, in a jest. Eniepos, quietly. 

En riant, > ^ ^ A vide, empty. 

En badinant, $ •'*^ •'^' A sec, dried vp. 

n Ti f C of his or her own Sans fa^on, without ceremony. 

ijesonciiei, i head,mindyar De travers, the wrong way, awry. 

Desat€te, ^ ^^^^ Debiaifl, •hpmgly.^ 

Etomdhnent, giddily. De niveaa, even with. 

A r^toiudie, heedlessly. Avec soin, carefuUy. 

Sottement, in a siUy mtanner. Ezactement, exactly. 

TemeToirement, rashly. Grossiferement, rudely. 

A la legale, lightly. D'une maai^re groflsl^, unman- 

A la h&te, hastily , in a hurry. nerly. 

Precipitamment,t&i<^prect/»ito<tofi. Fortetfenne, stoutly. 

Bmsqnement, Muntly. En diligence, in haste. 

Par inadvertence, inadvertently. A pied, on foot. 

Par megaide, by oversight. A cheval, on horseback. 

Par meprise, through a mistake. A califoarcbon, astraddle. 

An hasaid, at random. En cairosse, in a coach. 

Par haaandyby chance, accidentally. En bateau, in a boat. 

A I'aventoie, at a venture. A la mode, after the fashion. 

A tout hasard, ) let the worst come A la fran9ai8ey qfier the French 

Au pis aller, y to the worst. way or fashion. 

Goutte k gontte, drop by drop. A Tanglaise, ^fter the English 

A I'etroit, narrowly. fashion. 

D'accord, right, agreed. 

A genoux, on one's knees. Adyeebs OF AFFIRMATION. 

A mort, mortally. 

Alamort, ").,#**-<«/»,•«# ^^> y««« 

A I'article de la mort, >*"J7^'?' Oui-dH, ay, ay marry 

Au point de la mort, 3 ^-^ "**''*• Qui vraiment, > 

Tout au long, at full length. Ouienverite, ) yes,tnaeea, 

De bonne foi, sincerely. Certes, ) sure, to be sure, as- 

Denecessite, necessarily. Assurement, ) suredly. 

De toutes lea mani^res, all ways. Certainement, certainly. 

A tons ^gords, to all intents and En verity, indeed, 

purposes. A la v^rite, to be sure. 



20 THE ARTICLE. 

Vraiment, verily. APecart, mowjfffom, 

Yeritablement, truly, Moins, Uis. 

Sans doute, without doubt. Miexa, better, 

VolontierB, readily y willingly. Plus, fnore. 

Sans faute^ without faU. Pis, worse. 

Immanquableoient, ) ' r ivhi ^ P^' ^^ P^> worse and worse. 

InfaimUement, $ tnjauioiy. Dq miaux en mieuz, better and 

InduUtaUement, undoubtedly. better. 

Tant mieax, so much the better. 

Of Negation. S^* P"» . , ''^ much the worse. 

Ni plus ni moms, netther more 

Non ne ni > *'*^ ^**' 

Point, pis, ion pas J ^''^*- De part et d'airtre, oii^l4niies. 

Point du tout, nofafatt. A plus forte raison, mwcA mor*, or 

Nullement, by no means. ^, . much less. 

En nulle mani^, innowUe.not UniTerseUemfint, unwersaUy. 

in the least. Generalement, J"^"^?' 

Aucunement, bym>m^am. \^y^^}> softly, gently. 

^ Autrement, otherwise. 

Of Doubt. Particuli^fement, particularly. 

En particuller, in private. 

Peut-^tre, perhaps. J«^Palement, chiefly. 

Probablement, probably. ^"'J"^*' ^ above aU. 

Vraisemblablement, very likely, ^"^'^""^j^f^ "^^ "^^ "^"^ '^^ 

Adverbs of Comparison, &c. ^'^ oontraire, on the contrary. 

Ainsi, thus. Of Interrogation. 

De meme, so. 

Comme cela, like this, or that. Quand, when. 

Dece^maaoiiie, after this manner, Pourquoi, why. 

or in that manner. Combien, how much, how many. 

En partie, partly. Combien de fois, how often, how 

Tout antant, as much, exactly so. many times. 

Tout k la fois, altogether. Comment, how. 

S«parement, separately. Ou, where. 

A part, by, aside. 



THE ARTICLE. 

Further renMtfks on the use of le, la, les. Syntax, pp. 1 — 3. 

Although we use le, la, les, with a name of dignity ; yet^ 
when addressing the person, we leave the article out. 

General, je vous demande pardon. Caporal, faites rotre devoir. 



When calling <mt to any one in a fioniliar way^agun we 
use the article. 

Eh! la femme ! Eh ! I'homme au poi8i(m ! 

With proper names, we may use the article in the pluxal ; 
it then implies characters of the same kind, as : 

Le» Alexandre et Uz C^sar, ne valent pas les Cic^ran ni le* Newton. 

L£, USED, L£, OMITTBD, 

(In a general sense.) (AdyerUaUy.) 

C'est avec le ch&ae qne Ton oon- H agifcaTec fiincfaiseyaTeo pioUt^. 

strait les vaisseanx. 
Ni Tor, ni les grandeuis, ne nous Nous n'arons ni argent, ni cr^t. 

rendent heureux. 
Ni Tor qne tous m'avez dann6, &c. 
Entre rhonnenr et Hnteret il ne Entre amis ; entte honunes. 

fant pas balancer. 
Sans Targent, il n'y aoroit ni tant Je sols sans and, sans credit. 

de vertDs ni tant de yioes. 
Sans Targent que vons m'a?ez 

donn6, &c. 

DE AKD DU CONTRASTBD. 

It may be obsenred here, that de (only) , between two nouns, 
makes, as it were, an adjective of the second noun, and, there- 
fore, that the real and chief object in the mind is pointed out 
by the first noun, and qualified by the second ; as, in «n appar^ 
iement de roi, the chief object is an apartment, the beauty of 
which is worthy of a king ; whereas, in Vavpartemeni du rot, 
roi is pointed out by the article as an inoividual who is the 
owner, and which individual serves also to distinguish that 
apartment from others. Hence, substantives which are com- 
pounded with de are generally preceded by the indefinite 
article un, and those which are joined with du, &c. are pre- 
ceded by the definite article le» 

Here follow a few sentences, exemplifying both cases t 

Elle a on air iTaffectation qui me Evitez I'alr de Taffectadon. 

d&plait 
Comble de bienfaits. CombU des bienfaits les moins 

m^iit^s. 
h&foide Vrtoioe. Le roi de$ Ftamgdis. 



22 CE. 

II a besoin de Uttcs. II a besoSn de$ liTxes que yoos lui 

avez piomis. 
Le8 yins de France. L68 ports Les avaatages de la France. Les 

d'Angleleirre. richesaes de /'Angletene. 

Ihi p(»88on de mer. Da poisson ^e la mer da Nord. 

Une memoire de faits. La memoire des fidts est la plus 

brillante. 
Un oavrage <f esprit Le traTsil de Tesprit 

CE. 

This pronoun is the root of all demonstrative pronouns. 

Its chief use, when joined with ^tre (c'est), is to point to 
the most important or emphatic word or words in the sentence ; 
which emphatic word ought immediately- to follow cest* 

Yon walk to London to-morrow , 
C'est ffous qui aUez demain k Londves. 

You walk to London to-morrowy 

C'est it pied que toos allez demain k Londres. 

You walk to London to-morroWf 
C'est d Londres qae yous allez demain. 

You waXk to London to-moirow, 
C'est demain que toos allez k London. 

The san>e rule will take place with regard to the Inter- 
rogative : 

Do you walk to London to-morrow f 
Est-ce que voas allez demain k Londres ? 

Do yoa wtUk to London to-morrow f 
£st-ce vous qui allez demain k Londres } 

Do you walk to London to-morrow f 

£st-ce d pied que vous allez demain k Londres! 

Do you walk to London to-morrow f 
£st-ce d Londres que tous allez demain 1 

Do you walk to London to-morrow ? 
£st-ce demain que vous allez k Londres ? 

By the following examples of remarks, explanations, and 
even exclamations, the learner will see what force c'est f givee 
to the sentence. 

• Syntax, No. 154 ; also from No. 351 to 357, incloslTe. 

f With c^est we ose que before a substantiye, and que de before a verb. 



CE. 23 

J)esire$ are nothing but tonnents, 
Ce sont des tourmens que les deabs. 

JBven knowing how to set about learning a language is a great deal, 
C'est d^ja b^aucoup que de savoir etudier une langue. 

Heal goodness makes true friends, and not taiewts alone. 

Cost la vraie bonte qui fait des amis, et xum des talens seolement. 

T owe you all I possess, 

C'est d vous que je dois tout oe que je poss^de. 

X wish to speak to Mr, B, — My name is B., Sir, 
Je Youdrais paxler k Mr. B. — C'est mot, monsieur. 

What a great man Howard was ! 
C'etalt vn grand homme que Howard ! 

What I tell you, is the truth, 
Ce que je vous dis, c'est la vhitk. 

What he is most anxious for, is to become teamed, 
Ce qu'il desire le plus, c'est Se devenir savant. 

Your father is the man I like best, 

lilionime que j'aime le mieuz, c'est votre pkre. 

That brother of yours is very agreeable, 
C'eat un ainuible gaegaa que votre fr^re. 

A friend is a treasure I 
C'est un tresor qu'un ami ! 

A man must be veiy wicked who does mischief for mischief's sake ! 
C'est itre bien michant que de faire le mal pour Tamour du mal ! 

Any one may be happy who will think h4mselfso, 
C'est itre heureux que de croire I'Stre. 

That is what may be caUed acting a friendly part, 
(Pest or VoUiL ce qui s'appelle agir en amL 

England w the country for hoKse-racing, 

C'est en Angleterre qu'il faut voir les ooaises de chevaux. 

Meaning because. 

If I have doTie wrong it is because I was not warned, 
Si yea. mal fait c'est queje n'ai pas 6te averti. 

Before devoir and sembler. 

That must be a very wicked man, 
Ce doit Stre un bien mechant homme. 

You seem rather vexed, 

Vous dtes ce sem6^,un peu fache. 



24 CS'ST — IL EST. 

In asking questions^ to ascertain^ Eii-ee. (Syntax^ No. 
323.) 

Did this gentleman do that f 
Eft-ce moxuiear qui a fait cela? 

To point to the object^ EsUce Id. (Syntax^ No. 394.) 

Is that vour hoiue f 
Eet-ce Itk YOtre maison I 

To show astonislmient> Est-ce que, before a rerfo. ( Syntax, 
No. 325.) 

You are not married, are yoaf 
Est-ce que tous ^tes mari^ f 

To denote pievions knowledge^ J/'est-ce pas. (Syntax^ 
No. 326.) 

II pleat, n*e9t-ee pat f 

To ascertain by the testimony of another^ ^est ce pas 
que. (Syntax, No . 327.) 

ITeet-ce pas que la nouvelle est officielte f 
f«a noairalle est oAckSkd, WeU-cepaa f 

Difference made betweea C><< and 11 est. (Syntax, 339 
to 341.) 



DIFFERENT IDIOMS FORMED BY MEANS OF 

C'EST AMD IL EST. 

C*B9r. IL EST. 

Cest a •••••• a. II est d, implying prohahiUty. 

It is the torn of •••••• to. 

C*e9t d mon frlro d joaer, /2 es< & ovolie que nous anrans la 

It it my brother*$ turn to play. paiz. 

Est-ce & mxA h parler t ^< » probable we may have peace. 
Is it my turn to speak f 



CONCORD — CONDITIONAL. 25 

CeH a de. II est de, impl3ring duty. 

It is the duty of to^ &c. 

CTest a man fr^ de prendre YOtre // eat cTiin homilte homme de faire 

parti, son devoir, 

It is my brother*8 duty to take your It is the part of an honest man to 

part. do his duty, 

Egt-ce h moi de faire celaf // en est de comme de. 

Is U my part to do that f implying ctmparisan. 

II enestdelsk poesie comme de la 

pemtore, 
It is with poetry as with painting, 

CONCORD. 

As the difficulty of Concord consists in the agreement of 
those parts of speech which are susceptible of inflexions, we 
beg to refer the learner to the Article, Adjective, Pronoun, 
and Verbs ; but chiefly to the Adjective, and to the Verb, with 
regard to its Nominative, as well as to its Participle past, in 
the Syntax. 

We shall merely add the following rule : 

A verb following such an expression as un or une des, 
' one of the,' with a superlative, is not only to be in the sub- 
junctive, but also in the plural. 

C'est un dea meUlenrs hommes qui existent, 
He is one of the best men who exist. 

Son rfegne est un des plus longs qui aient ^t^ rapport^s dans lliistoire, 
ffis reign is one of the longest which hone been related in history. 

CONDITIONAL. 

The Conditional, besides its usual import, in French, also 
means surprise, astonishment. 

Comment ! j'aurais traraille touts ma vie pour si pen ! 
What ! shall I then have worked all my l\fe-timefor so Uttle ! 

Tu aurais fait cela, toi ! 

Could you ever he guilty of that ! 
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LIST OF 

CONJUNCTIONS, PREPOSITIONS, AND ADVERBIAL 

EXPRESSIONS, 

EXHIBITING AT ONE YIEW THEIR FORMATION* AND DIFFERENCE 

OF MEANINGS. 

Afin de .in order to — afin de plaire. 

afin que in order to — afin que je plaise. (Sabj.) 

enfin in short, to conclude. 

Il la fin at last, at length, at the end, 

Abord (subsL) access, 

d'abord (adv.) .Jirst, at first. 

Ailleurs elsewhere, somewhere else. 

d'aUleurs besides, 

Arri^re (subst.) stem (a sea term.) 

en* arri^re behind (it indicates motion.) Marcber,&c. 

Ainsi • • . thus, so, 

ainsi que as well as (meaning * including.') Ex : II 

sera puni ainsi que vous. 

Aussi • • also, as, therefore. When aussi begins a 

sentence, it means 'therefore.' 
Avant &^ore (appUed to time. See Devant.y 

avant de before (before an infinitiye.) Ex : Avant 

de parler. 



* In order to understand the formation of the above conjunctions,&c. 
it will be advisable for the learner to bear in mind the original signifi- 
cations of &, de, pour, avec, par, en. 

A, to, at, indicates * motion towards,' or ' stopping at a place.' 

De, of, from, shows * connexion,' when placed after the preposition, 
and ' distance' when before. 

Pour, for, for the purpose of. 

Atec, with, in company with. 

Par, by, through. It implies * coercion,' or * passing through ;* 
therefore * motion.' 

En implies by means of, ' the manner and time ' in which any thing 
is done, also ' motion.' 

Observe, also, that a simple preposition is placed before a substantive. 
When accompanied by de, it is placed before a verb in the infinitive. 
When accompanied by que, it is placed before a verb, either in the 
indicative or in the subjunctive. (See Syntax, Nos.,382 and 383.) 
Ex.: Avant le jour; avant de partir , avant que je parte. 



CONJUNCTIONS, ETC. 27 

avant que • before (before a sul^niictiye.) £z. : Avaxit 

queje sois, &c. 

aaparavant (adv.) before (tune.) Ex. : Yous partirez, nuds 

faites cela aaparayant. 

Bien well, very ; trds-bien, fort-bien, very well; 

assez hien.y pretty tveU, 

Men que »•. .although. 

si bien que so that, in sttch a manner that. 

aassi bien que as well as. 

eh bien ! well ! 

on bien or else. 

Car (conj.) .for, because. {See Puisque toad Parceque.) 

C'est it is. 

c'est pourquoi therefore. 

c'est-lL-dire that is to say. 

' A ? ^„ J V IZ.1 i ••••it is because. 
c est a cause que ) 

Combien de how much, how memy (affirmatiyely and 

interrogatiyely.) 

Comme as, /iAe. (It is often used for ^msei. . que 

£x. : n est grand comme vous. 

comme ••how ! (when ezdamatiye.) Ex. : Comme 

Yous courez i (See Que.) 

oomme de coutnme \ , > - 

comme k roidinaire J * '^^ ^«^- 

Comment how (affirmatiyelj, intenrogatiTely, and 

exclamatiyely.) Ex. : 

Yous sayez comment je fais cela. 

Comment faite8-yous<»la? Comment 

faiief 

Comment ! £st-il mort ? 

Contraire (an) • on the contrary. 

Cause cause. 

k cause de on account of (only before nouns.) 

k cause que because (only before yerbs in the ixidicatiye 

— -parceque is preferable.) 

pour cause/. This expression is thus used: Je I'ai fait, 

et pour cause. / did it, and I had my 

reasons for it. 

C6te side. 

k c&t^ (adv.) near it, by the side of it. Ex. : Je demeure 

k cote — ^Yoici mon chapeau; mettez le 

yotre k c6te. 

k cbtJk de by the side of. Ex. : Yenez yous asseoir 

k cdte de moi. 

de c6te aside, on one side* Mettre — 

de tons cdtes on all sides. 

du c6te de on the side of. 

de cote et d'autres here and there, every where. 



S8 CONJUKCTIONSy KTC. 

DflBB (prep.) .•• ••.tR, tfi^o. 

dedans (adv.) inUf inio it. 

en dedans •••.••••.•• ,withinside (when in opposition io en de- 

Aor«, without, or outside.) As en gives 
an idea of motion^ en dedans implies 
fhat the object has been placed within. 
Ex.: Toumer les pieds en dedans, to 
turn one*8 feet in. J'ai feime la porte, 
et j'ai laisse la cle en dedans. 

au dedans within, in the inside (in opposition to au 

dehors, at the outside.) It is stationary. 
£x. : Le mal est au dedans, the ail' 
ment is inwardly. Les richesses on 
dedans et la mis^re an dehors. 

\k dedans t» thai place (pointing to the inside of a 

place.) 
Deni^ behind, 

le denidie »..«• •the 6acA(of ahouse,&c.) £x. : Je suib log^ 

sur le deni^re. 

D^ « ,,,,,, from, at, from the very moment Qn&Som 9k 

fiubstantiye.) 

dte que • as soon cw, from the mornent (beliDre a 

verb.) 

Devant before (used when speaildng of place. See 

Avant.) Ex.: Yons ^tes devant le feu. 

le devant • • ,the front (of ahouse, &c. See Derri^e.) 

au devant de (aUer) ,*^,to go and meet any one, to anticipate. 

d-devant ••••. •• •that formerly was, above mentioned. 

par devant ••••••in jfont (with motion.) Attachez ce mban 

par devant. It is also a law term : Par 
devant notaire, before a notary. 

sens devant deni^re ••,,the 'wrong side before. 

Done • then, therefore (implies cpnchision, xesult 

' See Puis asii Ahrs.) Beware not to use 

it for alors or puis, when enumerating 
facts. Ex. ; Vous comprexiez done bien 
ee que je vous ai explique. Vous avez 
agi contre les ordres de votre maitre ; 
done vous avez tort Ton have acted 
against your master* s orders; there- 
fore, &c. 

Egard ^regard, respect. 

h, regard de with regard to, or respect to. 

k cet egard in this respect. 

Encore • . • .again. J'aa encore parU k Mr. B. — / 

again spoke to Mr. B. 
still. Quoique vieux, U est enom fort — 
although old, he i$ still strong. 
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Encore yet Je ne Pal pas encore vn — / have 

not yet seen hinu 
besides. Qui encore f—- u^Ao besides f 
some more. Donnez moi encore du pain 
— yive me some more bread. 

C Encoren Toos m'en aviez aTerd 

md but J — ify^*^ ^^ <^y warned me. 
^* 2 Encore si je pourais la revoir — 
( if I could but see her again . 
Exception • exception. 

k I'ezception de except. 

Fois time (duration is not implied.) 

nne fois, deux fois, &c. . . once, twice, &c. 

totttes les fois ,,..,.,.. every time. 

toutes les fois que every time that 

toatefois however. {See Synonymes.) 

autrefois •formerly. 

quelquefois sometimes. 

Force (subst.) ,foTcey strength. 

k force de • .6y dint of. 

Hors except (before a substantiye). 

hors de out of, Hors de la maison — de saison, 

&c, ; hors de soi| beside one's se^. 

ddiors out, out of doors, 

en dehors ^withoutside, out. In opposition to en de- 
dans. Ex* : Toumez les pieds en dehors, 
turn your feet out, 

au dehors outside (statiooaiy. - See Au dedans.) 

hormis except. Tout est perdu, hormis Thonneur. 

Jamais ••.. never, 

li jamais .forever. 

iuaque ...• ..Ull, until (before a snbstantlTe), for time 

or place. Ex. : Depuis ici jusque \k. 

jusqu'^ eufar as, tiU. 

jnaqu'k present till now. 

jusqu'^ ce que till, until (beioie a rerb in the subjnnct.) 

jvtaqu.*kqaaxkd% „,»•,* thow long f 

jusqu'oi^ ? how far f whereaboutsf 

Lieu ,place, spot. 

au lieu de instead of, in Ueu of. 

au lieu que whereas. 

liors. . . . du, de la, &c at the time when. 

alofs then, at that time* (See Done.) 

pour lors • • •then (denotes a succession of facts.) 

dhs Ion 'from that time. 

l(Mrsqne when (synonymous with quand.) 

Ore wiU, consent, liking, 

au gre de to the liking of. A mon gre, &c. 

i»on gr^ mal gr6 ..... ,whetheronelike8itor not. Ex.: II le fera 

bon grh mal gre. 



de hen. grey ^ maarais 

gre • fifUUnglyf unwillingly, 

OMdgre •••• t» spUe cf. Ex.: Malgre les ordres. 

malgre que ...«.• although (before a verb in the subj.) 

C same (whea before a subst) Le mSme homme. 
M^me ..••..«•••••.< verjf (when after a subst) L'homme m^me. 

C. even (when with a verb.) Elle a mime plenre. 

Milieu •....«••••• ^middle. 

an milieu de in the middle or midst* 

Moins less. 

k moins ,for less. 

k moioB de unless (before an infinitive.) 

k moins qne . • . .ne unless (before a subjunctiTe.) 

pour le moins (U least } both referring to quantity or 

au moins at least \ number. 

du moins at leasts at any rate, (See Syn<mymes.) 

neanmoins nevertheless. 

Or buttnow (used in reasoning.) £x. : Telle 

est la r&gle ; or tous I'avex enfreinte, 
doQc Foos aves tort 

Ou (conj.) .or. 

o^}(eukf.)», vfheref 

d'&ii Tkot quel ,» whence 4s that f 

Outre besides (with subBtantiTe.) Ex. : Outre 

mes Uvresy &c. 

outre que ^besides (with yerbs.) Ex : Outre que tous 

ayes mal fait, &c. 

Fart ..«...aAare. 

de ma part» de ta, ^cc . »firom me or thee, or upifh my compHmewts. 

de la part de. with the compliments of, 

k part ••apart, aside. Mettre — 

de part et d'amtre ,on each side. Ex. ; lis donneront des 

otages de part et d'autre. 

de toutes parts j,,onall ndes. 

quelque part somewhere, 

autre part -somewhere else. 

de part en part through and through. 

Peu Uttle, or few (for quantity or number.) 

J^^^^ C ••'•.•••••»»« short time. 
sous peu ^ 

depuis peu qflate. 

Plus • more. 

ne plus • .« • • .no fnore. 

pas plus qua ......... ,not more than. 

plus de « • .no more (when beginning a sentence.) 

Ex*: Flus de pain, no more bread. 
Pr^s •near, 

prte de •near, Frte de Londres. 

de prfes near (at a yery short distance from.) 

Ex*: Regardez de prds, look close. 
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k cela pr^ that excepted* A Torgeiit prte, money 

excepted, 

k peu pste nearly* 

k x>ea de eboae prts * • • ,with a trying difference. 

aupr^s (adv,) near it, them, 

ici pr^s ,just close to thi$ place. 

aiprks « . .after. 

d'apr^s .fromtafierfOccording. Ex. ; D'apr^imiture. 

prit k (itdj.) . ready to. 

Froche (de) near. (It implies that the object is closer 

than pres does.) It is used for time 

and place. 

IVopos . • • « p ^deecowrse, talk. 

k pr'ipos • ..• seasonably. 

k propos de as we are talking of. 

faien, or mal-&-propos . ,very setuonably, or unseasonably. 
Puis (adv.) then, next (is used in relatix^ a series of 

circnmstaDces,) Ex. : J'allai chez moi, 

puis je me mis k ecrire, ensoite je me 

oouchai. 
poisque ...•••. •since, onaccount of, owing to (nerer ased 

for time.) 
defniis ••••.» • • . .since (is used when alluding to time and 

place.) Ex.: Depuis son enfance ; de- 

puisieijusquel^. 
depuis que • • •• .since (for time.) Bepuis que je ne tous 

ai va. 

dq^nifl quaodf how long since f 

Pendanl dwdng. Pendant mon absence. 

peaiant que while. Pendant que tous fiiites Totre 

ouTrage. 
eependa&t .,,.....»., .however. 

Qmmd (ado.) .when (governs the fUtare.) 

quandL .....'^ Quand, "lil me verrait 

quand memo >even though. quand-mSme, > mourir 
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qnaad l^ben mSme 3 quand-bien memo J ^ team. 

Que ^uU, (See Que.) 

pareeque heeause. 

de oe que .from tohat, on account. Ex.: De ce que 

TOUS dites cela, 11 ne s'en suit pas que 

yens ayez raison. 
Itceque ..., according to what, Sec. Acequeje yois, 

▼ous faites Men vos affaires, occor^tii^ 

to what I see, your busings goes on well. 
en ce que • • • . ..because, inasrmtch as, particularly be- 

ca/use. 

quoique although (subjunctlTe.) 

B«booxs (4) the contrary way. 

Sans without. 

que ^wiUwuit. Ex.; San^que je m'en aperpoire. 
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Si if. 

si fait yes, I beg your pardon (familiar.) We 

use it when contradicting in th^ affir- 
mative. Yous n'arez pas ^crit« Si fait. 
Sorte sort. 

de sorte que so that. 

Suite .foUowing part* 

ensuits oiftcrward», 

par la suite ajUrwardM, a long time afterwards. 

Soit let it be so. 

s<nt-HK)it — on whether, or, Ex. : Soit que yous le flassiez, 

ou non. Soit que tous ne le fassiez 
pas. Soit inter^t; soit clemence; soit 
par int^r^t J soit par cUmenoe. 
Suivant • according to. 

que according a^ 

Sur (prep.) on, ttpon. 

dessus (adv.) ..on it, upon it (Syntax, No. 111.) Void 

une table, mettez votre chapeau des- 
sus. It is also taken substantively : Le 
dessus, the upper part, the vpper'hand, 

en-dessus upon it (pointing to the interior, and 

motion implied.) Pointing to some 
shelves, for instance, we should say : 
Ne mettez pas votre chapeau en-des- 
sus, mettez le en-dessous. 

au-dessns over, above. It shows the object is at a 

distance^ but stationary: II demeure 
ici, et nous demeurons au-dessus. 

au-dessus de • • mOver, above. Ex.: L'^toile polaiieest aa> 

dessus de nos tites. 

par dessus over. It denotes motion. Ex.: (speaking 

of a wooden bar put across:) Si vous 
ne pouvez pas sauter par dessus, pas- 
ser par dessous. 

ci-dessus above, overhead, mentioned above. II loge 

ci-dessus; ce que j'ai dit ci-dessus. 

U-dessus upon that, thereupon. Upon that subject. 

sens dessus dessous .... topsy turvy, 

per dessus tout above all Aings. 

surtout above alL 

sur-le-champ ......... immediately. 

Sous (prep.) under. 

dessous under it. 

en dessous ........... .underneath. • 

au dessous underneath. 

au dessous de below. 

par dessous underneath. 

d-dessous below, mentioned below. 

la-dessotts ...•••••• t • ^under there. 



Thesameexplar 
nation given for 
aur and its deri- 
vatives, will ap- 
ply to sous and 
its derivatives. 
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Sus tipoff (obsolete.) 

en nu (adv.) . • • extra, in addition to, £z. : 11 im payer 

une guinee en bus. 

en SOS de (prep,) extra, in addition to. Ex.: £n tits de ce 

que j'ai deji pay^, U faudra donner 
une gaiaee. 
Taut .«o mneh, ao many. 

tant que .•.,•••., as long as. 

autant as much, as many. 

d'aatant plus, or d'antant 

moins .M much the more or less. 

tant mieuxy tant pu« • • .so much the better, so much the worse. 
Tandis p while. 

taodis que »while. 

Tard (adv.) • • late. 11 est tard, il vient taid. 

trop taid too late, 

en retard ,,late, Ex.: Nous sommes en retard. 

Toigours ....•••.•• akeaiys. Ex.: II est toujonrs malade, he 

is always HI. 
stiU. n est toigonzs nudadei he is ttUl HI. 
Tdt M,.,soon. 

anssitot^ immediately. 

aossitdt que * • • ,as soon as. 

■it6t • so soon. 

plutdt foon^r, rather. 

plutot que ...•..• ra/titer, or sooner than, 

tantot ••••....•••.».. ,hy and by, this evening, 

bientot #•.••>.•••.•* .soon, very soon. 

trop tot ...• ,too soon. 

Tout ,. ••....,»... ,all, quite, the whole, 

tons deuXf tous troiSy SccJ^oth, all three, Sec. 

tousles deux,le8trois,&c.6o<Ay all three, &c. 

tout-li-fait quite. 

tout-^-conp all of a sudden. 

tout d'un coup t all at once. 

tout au plus .. c. ..... .a< most. 

tout (apr^) qfter all, 

tout (rien du) absolutely nothing, 

tout bas . quite low. 

tout-de-bon * • .in earnest, earnestly, 

tout-de-m^me ,just the same. 

tout le monde ..••.... ,every body. 

tous les jours every day. 

toutes les fois every time. 

tout k llieuve • ^ presently, by and 

tout de suite . • . . • immediately. 

Tom turn. 

autour de • ,ahout, round. 

a I'entour round about. 
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Trayers extent across* 

k tntven le through (showing no resistance.) 

an travers de through (showing resistance.) 

en travers across, 

de trayers on one ndcj awry* 

Trop tooj too muchf too many, 

de trop too much, too many, £x.: Yous ^tes d« 

toop, you -are not wanted. 
Verity truth, 

en yerit^ * indeed (when expressive of assu/rancey 

surprise and doubt,) Ex.: En yerite, 
j'ai compris ce que yous m'avez dit. 

k la yerit^. • • • It is true, to he sure, it must be admitted^ 

or allowed that, A la yerite {or il est 
vrai que), je ne savais pas ce qui s'^toit 
pass^. 

Vers towards. Vers is used for time and place. 

Vers Londres, towards London. Vers 
Pan 1785. 

enyen • •% • • ••towards. Envers is always used figura- 
tively. Ex. : Soyez poll envers les 
dames, be polite to the ladies, (See 
Syntax, No. 341.) 

Yu considering, Yu la cherte des vivres, je 

m'etonne que vous puissiez vivre avec 
si peu. Considering the high prices of 
provisions, I wonder you can live upon 
so little, Yu son age, considering his 
age, 

vu que (with a verb) .... considering. Ex, : Yu quMl connait les- 

affaires, je m'^tonne qu'il se soit laisse 
attraper. 

EN. 

As this word has been treated of in the Syntax, Nos. 96 — 
98, as a pronoun, we shall here sive a few sentences, which, 
by means of this word, become idiomatic. 

Oik en* ites-rou8% or o^ en ites- Wltereabouts are you f {concammg 
vous reste I any subject ; reading, writing, or 

any business whatever.) 
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* Ott iteS'Vousf without en, means 'where is your person, where- 
are you standing or sitting,' in the literal sense. En, in fact, in the 
sentence above, and in the following, implies an ellipsis whidi may 
generally be supplied by the expressions, < concerning this,' 'of the 
object in question/ &c. 



ENGLISH EXPRESSIONS. S5 

J^ind k la campagne, et Ik je m*en I shall $o in the country^ and there 

donnerai, I shall enjoy myee\f, 

Je suis bien fatigue, ^e n^en puis I am qwUe knocked up wUh fatigue, 

plus, 

Ces gens en savaient trop pour Those people had too much expe~, 

igoater foi aux contes que vous rttfnce, or were too knowing^ to 

leur debitiez. believe the stories you told them. 

Tea ai itS quitte pour des remoa- They let me off with a lecture. 

tpmces. 

Je n*en reviens pas ! comment, yous I wonder at it ! How, is it possible 

Tons Stes echappe ! you could escape ! 

11 en a dans I'aile. He is caught or bit 

II faodia bien en passer par U. You must put up with that. 

Nona en usons arec vous comme We act towards you as you act to- 

Tous en usez avec nous. wards us. 

£h bien, aprte tons ses discours, Well, what is he aiming at with his 

oil vent-il done en venir f speeches f 

Us finirent par en venir aux mains. They, at last, came to blows. 

Je Ini en veux de ce qu'il s'est I owe him a grudge for his having 

conduit de cette mani^re. behaved so. 

ENGLISH EXPRESSIONS, 

OR ANOLICISMS, TO BE ATOIDED. 

To know may be translated by savoir or connattre, (See Synonymes.) 

Female \a never translated hjfemelle but when speaking of animals, 
Inrds, or fishes : useymm«, damef demoiselle. 

YofT people, meaning ' company,' use gens, monde. 

To ask a question is, in French,yairtf une question,nci demander une 
question. 

Translate to hear by apprendre, when it denotes * being informed.' 

Very is often used in English in answer to such a question as this : 
" Are you very welll" " Yes, very.'* Do not say trks by itself, but re- 
I>eat trh-bien. 

To beg or to desire any one to. Frier quelqu'un de, or demander k 
quelqu'un de, &c. 

Country, meaning ' a kingdom,' &c. in French, is pays ; meaning 
' out of town,' eampagne (as, €Uler d la campagne) ; meaning * native 
laskdy' patrie. 

Apology is, in French, excuse, not apologie. To apologise, fiedre des 
excuses. 

Happy, meaning ' glad,' is aise, content, ravi, enchantS. 

Relation, parent. — Patients, in English, ph'e et mhe. 

To tahe any body any where, mener, or condvure, not prendre. 

To be toarm or cold. (See Idioms.) 

Mener, to lead, to take. Amener, to bring with one (only by show- 
ing the way). Emmener, to take one away. 

Porter, to cany. Apporter, to bring (by canying). Emporter, to 
carry away. 
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To trauhlef doimer de la peine. 

To distwh, deranger. 

To wwTfrwe (with a iodden ahock), trouhler. 

To walky for pleasure, /aire une promenade ; for business, marcher, 
/aire du chemm. — To walk, in opposition to Sto ride,' is cdler it pied, 

I muA have ^uit done. II faat que je fiasse faire cda* 

To do, in the sense of ' to be sufficient, to fit,' &c. is, in French, 
mffire, alter, itre bien, &c. as : Will that dot Cela suffU-il f &c. but 
never cela fera-t-ilf 

Such expressions as I haoe cut my hand. You have trod upon my 
foot, are Je me suia coupk la main, &c. (Syntax, No. 112.) 

VoiUk is used when the object is in view, and pointed to. II y a 
merely implies there u, there exists. 

To sleep, referring to the ' spot or bed in which one lays,' shotild be 
translated by coucher, and not by dormir, Ex. : In which room do 
you sleep f dans quelle change couchez-vous f 

To look at, is regarder, not regarder d. 

To look for, is chercher, not chercher pour, 

FUTURE. 

The Future tense, in French, besides its usual accepta- 
tion, often implies doubt, surmise, and conjecture ; it is ex- 
pressed in English by a past tense. 

Qu'ai-je fait de ma lettre f oh, je Vaurai sans doute mise dans mon 
porte-feuille. What ham I done with my letter f I dare say I put it 
into mjf pocket book, 

Quelqu'un sera peut-§tre yenu, et ne me Toyant point id, aura cm 
que, &c. Perhaps some one came in, and not seeing me at home, thought 
that, &c. 
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LIST OF NOUNS 


MASCULINE, THOUGH ENDING 


WITH AN B 


Abime> 


abyss. 


Arbre, 


a tree. 


Acte, 


a>ct. 


Arbnste, 


shrub. 


Adrerbe, 


an adverb. 


Artifice, 


artifice. 


Adult^re 


adultery. 


Asthme, 


asthma. 


Aigle, 


eUgle. 


Astre, 


star. 


Albatre, 


alabaster. 


Asile, 


sanctuary 


Ambre, 


amber. 


Auspice, 


auspice. 


Ange, 


angel. 


Axe, 


axis. 


Angle, 


angle. 






Antidote, 


antidote. 


Benefice, 


a living. 


Antre, 


a cave. 


B14me, 


blame. 


Arbitre, 


umpire. 


Bitume, 


bitumen. 





GENDEB. 


i 


Bronze, 


bronze. 


D^dale, 


maze. 




busi. 


D^lire, 


deUrwm, 






B^sastra, 


disaster. 


Cable, 


cable. 


Desprdre, 


disorder. 


Cadayre, 


a corpse. 


Dialogue, 


dialogue. 


Cadre, 


frame. 


Diam^tre, 


diameter. 


Calibre, 


size. 


Bilemme, 


^^9w%i^ wwwwwwn99 


Calioe, 


chalice. 


Diocese, 


diocese. 


Calme, 


calm. 


Divorce, 


divorce. 


Campbre, 


camphor. 


Dogme, 


dogma. 


Cantique, 


spiritual soMg. 




domain. 


Caprice, 


whim. 


Domicile, 


ahobe. 


Caract^re, 


character. 


Doute, 


doubt. 


Casque, 


a helmet. 






Catalogue, 


a catalogue. 


Eb^e, 


ebony. 


Cautfere, 


an issue. 


Ecbange, 


exchange. 


Centre, 


centre. 


Edifice, 


edifice. 


Cercle, 


circle. 


Eloge, 


praise. 


Chan.Tre, 


hemp. 


Emetique, 


emetic. 


Cbapitre, 


a chapter. 


Empirn, 


empire. 


Chiffine, 


a figure. 


Empl&tre, 


plaister. 


Cidre, 


cyder. 


Episode, 


episode. 


Cierge, 


wax taper. 


Eqnilibre, 


equilibrium. 


eigne, 


a swan. 


Eqninoze, 


equinox. 


Cilice, 


hair-cloth. 


Esclandie, 


tm uproar. 


Cylmdre, 


cylinder. 


Escompte, 


discount. 


Cimeterre, 


cimeter. 


EvangUe, 


gospel. 


Cliat^re, 


a clyster. 


Exercice, 


exercise. 


Cloitie, 


cloister. 


Exode, 


Bxodus. 


Code, 


code. 






Coffipe, 


a trunk. 


Faite, 


top. 


Colloque, 


a conference. 


Paste, 


ostentation. 


Commerce, 


trade. 


Fiacre, 


hackney coach 


Condle, 


council. 


Flegme, 


phlegm. 


Conoombre, 


cucumber. 


Fleuve, 


river. 


Cone, 


a cone. 


Frontispiece, 


frontispiece. 


Congre, 


a conger. 






Compte, 


an account. 


Genifevre, 


juniper. 


Conte, 


tale. 


Genre, 


gender. 


ContnuBie, 


contrast. 


Germe, 


bud. 


Conde, 


elbow. 


Geste, 


gesture. 


Couvercle, 


lid. 


Glaive, 


a sword. 


Cr^pnscule, 


twUight. 


Globe, 


a globe. 


CrSpe, 


a crape. 


Globule, 


globule. 


Cribk, 


sieve. 


Gonffre, 


whirlpool. 


Crime, 


m 

crtme. 






Cube, 


cube. 


Havre, 


haven. 


CniTie, 


copper. 


Homicide, 


a murder. 


Culte, 


lOOTShip. 


Hdte, 


landlord. 
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Je^aie, 


fut. 


Faradoze, 


a parados. 


Inaecte, 


insect. 


Farridde, 


parricide. 


Irthme, 


isthmus. 


FartiGipe, 


participle. 






Patrimoine, 


patrimony. 


Labyiinfhe, 


labyrinth. 


Feigne, 


acomh. 


Legume, 


vegetable. 


F6ne, 


aboU. 


liierre, 


ivy. 


Feuple, 


people. 


Li^yre, 


hare. 


Fh^nombie, 


phenomemm. 


Linge, 


Unen. 


Flitre, 


plaister. 


Jjucref 


projit. 


Foivre, 


pepper. 


Lnstrey 


lustre. 


F61e, 


pole. 


Luxe, 


luxury. 


Fortique, 


portico. 






Fouce, 


thumb. 


M&le, 


male. 


Fr^cepte, 


precept. 


Malefice, 


tpitchcrqft. 


Ftecipice, 


prectptce. 


Manifeflte, 


manifesto. 


Frejudice, 


prejudice. 


Marbre, 


marble. 


Frestige, 


an imposture. 


Martyre, 


martyrdom. 


Fretexte, 


a pretence. 


Masque, 


a mask. 


Frincipe, 


a principle. 


Massacre, 


a slaughter. 


Frodige, 


prodigy. 


Membrey 


member. 


Froyerbe, 


proverb. 


Melange, 


mixture. 


Fupitre, 


a desk. 


Mensonge, 


a lie. 






M^rite, 


merit. 


Regime, 


a diet. 


Merle, 


. a blackbird. 


Rfegne, 


reign. 


Meteoie, 


meteor. 


RemMe, 


remedy. 


Meuble, 


furniture. 


Reptile, 


arepHle, 


Menrtre^ 


murder. 


Reproche, 


reproach. 


Minist^ie, 


ministry . 


Reste, 


rest. 


Mobile, 


mobile. 


R^ve, 


a dream. 


Module, 


model. 


Rhume, 


a rheum. 


Monajique, 


monarch. 


Risque, 


a risk, ^ 


Monde, 


the world. 






Monast^re, 


monastery. 


Sable, 


sand. 


Monopole, 


monopoly. 


Sabre, 


broad-sword^'^ 


Monstre, 


monster. 


Sacrifice, 


sacrifice. 


Myst^re, 


mystery. 


Sacerdoce, 


priesthood. 






Salp^tre, 


salt-petre. 


Navire, 


ship. 


Scandale, 


scandal. 


Negoce, 


trade. 


Sceptre, 


a sceptre. 


Nombre, 


number. 


Schlsme, 


a schism, ^ 






Scrupule, 


a scruple. 


Ongle, 


nail. 


Seigle, 


rye. | 


Opprobre, 


shame. 


Service, 


service. 


Oie6xe, 


order. 


Sexe, 


a sex. 


Organe, 


an organ. 


Si^cle, 


an age. 


Orge, 


barley. 


Signe, 


a sign. 






Songe, 


dream. 


Facte, 


a bargain. 


l^ufle, 


Inreath, . 
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Sonfre, 


miphur. 


Troabk, 


troubie. 


Spectre, 


a ghoU, 


Tube, 


a tube. 


Style, 


a style. 


Tumulte, 


tumult. 


Subside, 


subsidy. 






Sucre, 


sugar. 


Yacarme, 


uproar. 


Supplice, 


a torment. 




belly. 


Symbole, 


a symbol. 


Verbe, 


verb. 


Synode, 


a synod. 


Vcne, 


glass. 


Syxionyiiie, 


asynonyme. 


Vestibule, 


entry. 






Vice, 


vice. 


Telescope, 


telescope. 


Ylnaigre, 


vinegar. 


Tenne, 


a term. 


Yolume, 


volume. 


Tezte, 


a text. 






Th^&tie, 


theatre. 


Ulcere, 


uker. 


Triangle, 


triangle. 






l^dne. 


a throne. 


ZMe, 


zeal. 


Tropiqne, 


tropic. 


Zephyr, 


zephyr. 



N. B. — ^Tbere are some more, but fhey are so little used, that I have 
not thought proper to insert them. 



GOVERNMENT 

OF TERBS', ADJECTIVES, AND ADVERBS. 

We endeavouxedy in the Sjoitax (pp. 82 to 99), to give a 
clear idea of the government of verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, 
in French ; but aware that the same verbs, &c. with different 
prepositions, assume many diverse shades of meanings,* we 
have thought it proper to give, in this part of the grammar, 
a complete list of them, to be used by way of reference. 

iS^'abaisser (to stoop to) devant quelqu'un, ii une chose, d (or jusqu'ii) 

faire. 
Abandonn^ (abandoned, resigned) de quelqu'un, d une chose. 
Abonder (to abound in or witti) en hommes, en fhiits, &c. 
Aborder (to come up to or with) quelqu'un, or d un endroit. 
Aboutir (to tend) d une chose, d un endroit, d faire. 
jS'absenter (to absent firom) d'auprks de quelqu'un, d*\xn lieu. 



• However difficult the above list may, at first sight, appear, to be 
remembered, the learner may rest assured that, by bearing- in mind, 
as we have already recommended in the formation of Aoyerbial 
Phkases, the foil ngoifications of those prepositions which are used as 
governments, he will easily become familiar with all the shades of 
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Abuser (to dUkke an ill use of) ^'ime chose. S'^hmet (to be ndstaken.) 
Accabler (to orerwbelxn) una pexsonne <Pvne ohose : accable de don- 

lear, &c.: aeeablant 
AochB, Avoir aoc^s (to have access) m^prh de (orcAear) qnelgnHin, ilaws 

une nudson, &€. 
jS'accommoder de quelqne chose (to make onePs self contented with 

something), i^'accommoder (to agree) avec qselqm'on, sur une chose> 

or <i'une chose. 
Accompagner one chose d^vaoB autre (to let a thing be followed by ano. 

ther) : accompagner qnelqa*im avec le piano. 
Accord. Tomber d'accord, or demeurer d'accofd (to agree) avee qnd- 

qu'un, <fiuie chose : Stre d'accord (to haye agned), and s'accoider 

(to agree) avec quelqu'un, sur une chose. 
Accoutome. £tre accoutnme (to be used) h une peraonne, ^ une chose, 

d faire : <'accoutumer d une chose, d faire. 
Accrocher (to hang or hook) une chose d un dou : sa robe s'aocrocha d 

(hung by) une Ipine : x'aocrocher (to hold by) d une chose. 
Accueil. Faire accueil d quelqu'un (to receiye any one politely.) 
/^'accuser d*\me chose, cTayoir fait, or de ce qu*<m a fait 
jS'achanier,or €tre achazne (to be irritated, or cruelly bent upon) contre 

quelqu'un, swr sa proie, au combat, d faire. 
Acquiescer (to assent) d une chose, d faire, d ce qu*aD. fasse. 
iS^'acquitter (to acquit one's self) envera quelqu'un, de sa promesse, &c. 
iS'adresser d quelqu'un (to address or apply to one.) 
Affidre. Faire son afiaire <f une chose (to take a thing upon one's self) : 

avoir affaire (to want) (Tone chose, or iTune personne : j'ai bien af. 

fairs (an expression of scorn, * great need I have indeed') ef une 

chose, if une persomie, de iiedre, ^'on fasse : avoir affiiie avec quel. 

qu'nn (to have an intercourse, or business, with any one) : avoir af- 



meanings above-mentioned. (See Syntax, Nob. 229 to 257 ; and Ap- 
pendix, French Frbpositioms.) The following list wiU also be a 
guide: — 

A implies an object in view, an action to be done. 
De . • a cause, an origin. 
Pour . . an intention, for the sake of. 
Par .. motion, coercion. 

Avec . . in company with ; points to the instrtiment. 
Sur • . resting on, reliance upon. 
JBnvers. behaviour to. 

Aujnrhs. making interest with, interceding for. Also d^auprhf im- 
plying ' leaving any one with whom one has been staying.' 
Aprh • • going or crying after. 
Contre . opposition, ill-will against 
En is used with ' abounding, fictile in.' 

N. B. — To express a removal, we add de to most of the above prepo- 
ritions, as d^avec, d^auprh, &c. 
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faire d qaelqahin (to haye to deal with one, to have iamething to 
tFBnsact with any one.) 
Age. Etre en ige de faire (to be old enough to do) : hon d'ftge de fSure 

(not of an age to do) : ige €le qnatre ans (foor yean of age, or old.) 
Air. Avoir Pair (to look like) <Piine penonne, or d'vmB choae : vooa 

avez Pair de aonfbir (you look as if you anffisred.) 
Aller (to go) : aller /aire (to go and do, or to be gmng to do): aller 
chercher (to go for, to go and fetch, or to go and look for) : aller 
trouTer quelqn'un (to go to any one) : aller chez quelqu'un (to go to 
a person's hoase, apartment, &c) Cette robe va bien d votre soeui 
(that gown fits, or becomes, your sister.) II y va <^ yotre fortone 
(your fortone depends upon it, or is endangered by it) 
Allier (to unite) une chose avec une autre : i'allier (to many, to £»m 

an alliance with) & or avec une famille, &c 
Apercevoir (to perceive) quelqu'un or une chose : «'apercevoir (to dis- 
cover) d'nnid chose, or ^v'on flait. 
Applaudir (to clap, to applaud), and applandir d (to applaud, to show 
approbation) : s'applaudir de faire, or de ce gv'on fait (to be pleased 
with, &C.) 
Apprendre (to learn) de (from) quelqu'un, une chose, d £ure : (to teach) 

d quelqu'un, une chose, or d faire. 
ApprSter d rire d quelqu'un (to give any one room to langh) ; <'appr^- 

ter d faire (to prepare for doing.) 
Approcher (to bring or put near) une chose du feu,&c. : «'approcher (to 
come near) de quelqu'un, or <f une chose : approchcar (to be almost 
like) ^une chose. 
Approuver (to approve of) une chose. 

Appuyer (to dwell) swr une chose : s'appuyer mr (to lean) : £tre ap^ 
puye (to recline) sur (upon), contre (against), une chose : appuyer un 
avis, une motion (to second, to corroborate.) 
Armer (to arm) quelqu'un (Pun b&ton, con^ quelqu'un: s'armer ci'une 

chose, de courage, &c. contre les acddens, cofi^ le froid, &c. 
Aziacher (to wrench, or force from) d quelqu'un, or des mains de quel- 
qu'un, une chose d un endroit : (to rescue) qudqu'un d la mort, d un 
danger, &c. : «'arracher, or £tre arrache, d {or d^auprh de) quelqu'un, 
or d une chose. 
Ascendant (influence) : avoir de Pascendant sw une personne, mr 

une chose. 
iST'asservir d (to attend strictly to.) 
Assister (to assist or help) quelqu'un de sa bourse : assister d un diner, 

d une assemble, &c. (to attend.) 
Associer (to associate) quelqu'un d (in) un emploi: «'associer avec 

quelqu'un. 
Assortir (to matoh) une chose avec une autre. 
Assouvir (to satiate) sa cruaute : assouvir un animal de (with) chair : 

s'assouvir de carnage. 
Assurer d quelqu'un une chose, avoir vu, or qu^osLai vu : assurer quel* 

qu'un de sa reconnaissance, &c. 
Attaquer (to attack) quelqu'un de sottises : ff'attaquev d (to pick a quar- 
rel with.) 
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(to hit) qnelqu'on d^un camp de (witti a) pierre : ftltelndre (to 
equal) une peraoime : atteindre (to reach or come to) d une choee : 
altoSnt (aiBictod). dt maladie : atteint (acciued) de trahiBon : donner 
atteinto (to touch, to hurt) A une chose, & la reputation de quelqu'un. 

Attendie (to wait for^ to want) une chose, une persmme (or apres une 
dbiose, aprh une personne) : attendre quelqu'un A diner : attendie 
(to expect, hope for) une chose de quelqu'un : Vattendre (to depend 
upon, to expect) d quelqu'un, or que quelqu'un fera, & une chose, d 
fisdze. 

Atlendrir (to move) quelqu'un par nos humes, tur nos malheurs : «'at- 
tendtir eur une chose, tie yoir, or en voyant. 

Attenler (to try to hurt) d I'honneur, d la Tie, d la liberte, «»• or d la 
perwnme de quelqu'un, contre la liberte. 

Attentif (attentiye) d une chose, d fcuie : avoir des attentions pour quel- 
qu'un : avoir attention or faire attention (to he attentive to) d ce 
qu*GD. fait, or d ce qu*on fasse (to ezpiess a will that a thing may be 
done) : avoir I'attention de faire, or avoir de I'attention d falre. 

Avantage. Avoir I'avantage 9ur (or par desgus) quelqu*im : avoir 
I'avantage (the pleasure) de connaitre quelqu'un : U est avantageux 
de ftdre, or ^u'on fame. 

iS^'avilir (to undervalue or debase one's self) auprh de quelqu'un, aux 
yeux de quelqu'un, par ses actions, jW^Wd faire. 

Aviser (to consider of) d une chose, d ce^«'on a k faire : s'aviser (to 
think of) <i'une chose : «'aviser de fsire (to take it into one's head 
to do.) 

Baigner (to dip) ses mains dans le sang : baigne de (bathed in) lannes. 

Bailler (to yawn) df'ennui, de sommeil. 

Battra (to beat) quelqu'un : le oceur lui bat (his or her heart beats) : 
$e baUie (to fight with) contre une personne, au pistolet, d I'epee, d 
coups de poms, or de b&ton. 

Beteer (to amuse, to feed with the idea) quelqu'un cTune ohose. 

Besoin (want, need) : il est besoin (there is a necessity for) cTune 
chose, de faire, ^u'on fasse: avoir besoin <fune chose, de quelqu'un, 
pour faire. 

Bl^mer (to blame) quelqu'un d'une chose. 

Blase (surfeited with, satiated) sur une chose. 

Bon (good, proper) : ilest b<A «{« faiie, que Ton fasse. A quoi bon 
faire f Cwhy ?) Bon d faire. 

Bord. A bord ^'un vaisseau (on board ship.) 

Border (to bender) une robe de rubans : horde de precipices, de fleurs. 

Bomer (to confine) ses desirs : se homer d une chose, d faire. 

Bonder (to pout) quelqu'un, or contre quelqu'un. 

Briiler (to bum) ^'ambition, de col^, o^'impatience. 

Cacher (to conceal, to hide) une chose d (ftmn) quelqu'un; se caohertk 
quelqu'un (not to want to be seen by one) : se cacher de quelqu'an 
(not to let one's actions or thoughts be known by one.) 

Caution (security) : se rendxe cautkm or swvir de caution (to bail) pour 
quelqu'un. 

CMer (to yield) : le ceder (to be infericnr to) d quelqu'un en talena : 
cMer (to sell) quelque chose d quelqu'un. 
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Ceflier (to cease, to leare off) sea plaintes, de $e toiumeiitar. 

C'est sagesae, &c. (it is wise, &c. in) ck rons de faiie. 

Changer (to clumge) nne ohoae ecwire or paw one aatre, de aonUeri^ 4e 
bas, ^abit. 

Chazger ^to load) qnelqa'an dhme afiaire, de coups, iTiBjiiiea. 

Cliasser (to dilTe away) une perscnme d^im endroit, tFaupris de mde 
la presence de quelqu'un : chasaer (to go hunting or ahootfng for) 
aux loups, &c. 

Cheicher (to look for) quelqn'an or one ehose : (to tiy, to want) it 
faire. To express ' to fetch,' or ' to go for,' we use ' AUer chercher 
quelqu'un or une chose.' We say, 'chercher querelle d quelqu'un' (to 
pick a quarrel with one.) 

Coifie. Etre coiffe and te coiffer (to be infatuated with) iTune per- 
Sonne, (Pune chose. 

Combattie (to oppose, struggle with) les ennemis, sea passions, la ftim, 
or contre la faim, &c. : combattre avee quelqu'un de politeaae (to Tie 
with one for politeness) : combattre h qui sera phis poll (to Tie who 
shall be most polite). 

Commander (to command) une chose, un habit, une pairs de souliers, 
&c. d quelqu'un : d quelqu'un de faire, ^u 'on fasse : commander d 
ses passions : commander une armee, un regiment, un Taissenu, &c. 
dane une tUIc, wt mer. We may say : Ce prince commando d une 
partie de I'Asie, d ses sujets : le p^re commando d aes enfans, le 
maitre d ses domestiques, le capitaine d ses soldats, &c. : la dtadelle 
commando la Tille. 

Commencer (to begin) une chose, or d faire : commencer d (at) un en- 
droit, par (with or by) une chose, or par faire. 

Comp&tir (to sympathise in, to be indulgent to) d la douleur, aux in- 
firmites de quelqu'un : (to suit, to agree with) avec une peraonne. 

Competiteur d (for) Tempire. 

Complaire (to conform one's self to the disposition, or opinion, &c. of) 
d quelqu'un, en or dome une chose : il se complait (he has self-com- 
placency — to haTo a good opinion of — ) en lui-m£me, en or dan$ 
ses ouTrages, &c. : complaisant pour (to) or enven^ or d Vkgard de 
quelqu'un. 

Compliment Faire des complimens (to compliment) d quelqu'un de 
la part <2'une personne, or ^une chose, or sur une chose, de ce que or 
ewr ce que I'on fait. 

8e comporter (to behave to) envers or d Vkgard de quelqu'un. 

Compromettre (to bring into trouble or disgrace) quelqu'un avee une 
personne or dans une affaire: se compromettre (to commit one's self.) 

Concourir (to concur) avec quelqu'un, d une chose, d faire. 

8e conduire (to behave) envers or d Vkgard de quelqu'un. 

Conferer (to bestow) une dignite, un b^n^fice, d (upon) quelqu'un: (to 
aigue) avec quelqu'un. 

Confessor (to acknowledge) d quelqu'un, une chose or avoir fait: se 
confeeser (to confess) d un pr§tre, d^vAe chose, ci'aToir fait. 

Congedier (to dismiss) quelqu'un d^auprh cTune personne. 

Conjurer une personne ifune chose, de faiie, ^'on faase. 
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Se connaitee (to be a connoisseur in) d or en one chose. S*y oonnaitre 

(to be a judge of it) 
ConseUler (to advise) d qnelqu'un, une chose, or de faire, or ^u'on iiuse. 
Consister en or dans une chose, d faire, or en ce ^tf 'on fait 
Contraire d (oontrBiy to): le contraire de (the contraiy to.) 
ConTenir (to agree) iTune chose, avec quelqu'un : (to become, to suit) 

d quelqu'un. 
ConTertir.(to change) une chose en une autre. 
Credit (influence): avoir du credit auprke de (over) quelqu'un. 
Ciever (to put out) les jeux d quelqu'un: $e crever (to kill one's self) 

de fatigue, de boire, de lire : crever (to be full) cf'orgeuil, &c. 
Crier (to ay out) d quelqu'un, de faire, aprhs quelqu'un. 
Crime. Faare un crime d quelqu'un <f une chose (to look upon a thing 

as criminal or wrong in one), or de faire. 
Craire (to believe) quelqu'un or une chose : croire (to have faith in) a/ux 

astrologues, aux songes, au rapport d'une personne, en IHeu. 
Omaote (cruelty): exeroersa cruaut^ stir des innocens: userde cinaute 

enven quelqu'un. 
Curienz (curious in, fond of) de fleurs, de tableaux, de nouTelles, de 

TOUT, &c. (particular in) en linge, en habits. 
D^buter (to begin, to start with) par une chose, |Nir faire. 
D^chainer (to let loose) les chiens contre quelqu'un : te dechainer (to 

fly into a. passion witii) con^e une personne. 
]>6choiT. Etre dechu (to hare lost) de sa reputation : il est bien dechu 

(he is very much fallen off.) 
Deader (speaking of the fate, lifSe, or fortune of a person) du or eur le 

sort, &c.: decider si Ton fera or si I'on doit faire : je me suis decide 

d ccda, or d fiaire cela (I have determined to do that) 
D^dommager quelqu'un (to make one amends for) <f une chose. 
8e defaire (to part with, to get rid of) de quelqu'un, tTune chose. 
]>e£BHit Au d6faut de (for want of): il a le d&faut de jaser (he has 

this fault, that helrill prattle.) 
Defendre (to defend) une personne de or contre la fureur cTun ennemi : 

cet habit me defendra du froid, or contre le froid: defendre (to forbid) 

de faire, or que I'on fasse, and d quelqu'un de faire. 
Defier (to challenge) quelqu'un d une chose, d faire : je vous en d^fie 

or je Yous defie de le faire (I defy you to do it) : 9e defier (to mistrust, 

to suspect) de quelqu'un, d'vand chose. 
Begout (didike to) pour une chose : degoiiter (to disgust) quelqu'un 

if une chose, de faire: d^goiite (disgusted at or with) (Tune chose. 
DejeOner (to breakfast): manger du pain, prendre du Uie, &c. pour son 

deje&ner (to breakihst upon bread, with tea, &c.) avec du pain. 
Deguiser (to disguise) une chose d quelqu'un. 
Demander (to beg, to intreat) d quelqu'un une chose, or de faire, or ^ti'on 

fasse : demander d manger (to ask for something to eat) : demander 

d sortir or d quelqu'un de sortir (to ask leave to go out) : il ne demande 

qu*h faire (all he wishes is to do): demander des nouvelles de quel- 
qu'un (to inquire after one): demander d quelqu'un des nouvdles 

<f une personne (to inquire of one after a person.) 
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B^ottiiger (to itcfa) : la main, ripanle, he. loi dteaiKgv (hi* or her 
hand itches.) 

Demgler (lo disentazigle, to dislingaifh) le vnd ^avec le faiur. 

Se demet^ (to resign) ^'un emploi. 

Denue (destitute of) cTamis, de gr&ce, ire«q»rit, 8cc. : se dinner (to be- 
reave one's self of) <Pargent, &c. 

Se depaztir (to give up) de ses pretenaions, de son devoir. 

Se depecher (to make haste) de hire, 

DepensK (to spend, to lay out) son hien en cheranx, A falie. 

l>eioher (to steal, to conceal) une chose d (from) qnelqu'un. 

B^ioger it (to derogate from.) 

Desaboser (to undeceive) quelqu'nn d'wM chose, 

Desaccoutumer (to cause any one to lose the habit of) q1lelqu^Dn de : 
se desaccoutumer de. 

B^aeapoir. Etre au d^sespoir (to be much vexed or concerned at) iTttne 
chose, si Ton fait, or qtie Ton fasse. 

Desirer (to wish for) une chose, faire, que Pon £use. 

Detromper (to undeceive) sur le compte de (about) quelqu^on. 

Bevenir (to become) : what will become of me ? que deviendraUje f (of 
is not expressed with devenir.) 

Bevoiler (to unveil or disclose) une chose d (or aux yeux de} qnelqu*an. 

Devoir (duty) : les devoirs des sujets envers le prince : se mettre en 
devoir (to prepare for, to set about) de faire une chose. 

Diner. (See Dije^ner.) 

Dire (to say or tell) une chose h quelqn'un, de faiie. 

Se dlsculper (to exculpate, or justify one's-self ) avpr^ de (or etwers) 
qaelqu'un <fune chose. 

Di^paraitre (to disiqypear from) aux yeux de quelqu'nn, i2*un endioit 

Di^ser (to prepare, persuade) quelqu'un d une chose: (to dii^MMe of) 
<f une chose. 

Diaputer (to contend for) une chose d quelqu'nn: (to argue) avec quel- 
qu'un sur or iTune chose : le disputer (to contend with) d quelqu'un 
en m^tite, &c.: disputer (to contend who) d qui sera. 

Diasimuler (to conceal) une chose d quelqu'un. 

Se divertir (to find a pleasure in) d une chose, d faire, de quelqu'un. 

Docile aux lefons, au joug, d faire. 

Donner (to give) une chose d quelqu'un, d faire : donner d souper (to 
give a supper): donner d penser (to give room to think): donner (to 
fall, to rush) sur I'exmemi, dans un pi6ge : donner (to front, to com- 
municate) sur la rue. 

Douter (to doubt, to question, to be dubious) iTune chose, de poovoir, 
^'on fasse : avoir des doutes sur une chose : se douter (to suspect) 
dhme chose, qtte Von fera. 

Droit (right, claim) : ^tre en droit, <yr avoir le droit (to have a right) 
de faire. 

Eblouir (to dazzle, to deceive) quelqu'un, /nit les richesses,or de I'^dat 
des richesses : se laisser Eblouir d Tor, par I'eloquence. 

Echapper (to get out of) de prison, ^fun j^eiHy des nuiins de quelqu'un: 
echapper (not to be taken or seen by) d une personne, aux chiens, d 
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la Toe, aiir ennemit: il ^chappe <k quelqa'on de faire (it happens 
that one does unthinkingly.) 

EcUdrdr qnelqa'nn (to Inform anj one, to satisfy one's doubts) dhme 
chose, 8ur une affaire. 

Ecouter (to listen to) quelqu'un or une chose, or d une porte. 

Ecrire. (SeelHre.) 

S*eSoTcer (to endeayonr) horde faire. 

j^'emparer (to seize upon) de quelqu'un, or <f une chose. 

Empire (power, influence) : avoir de I'empire sur (over) quelqu'un. 

Emporter (to taJre awaj) une chose d (firom) quelqu'un, d^wa. endroit: 
se laisser emporter (to giye way to) it la vengeance : s'emporter (to 
fly into a passion with) contre quelqu'un, jits^'d faire: I'emporter 
(to be superior to) stfr quelqu'un, or aur une chose. 

Empressement (eagerness) : avoir de I'empressement (to be eager or 
anxious for) pour quelqu'un, pour une chose, or d faired' ^'empresser 
(to be eager for) horde faire. 

Empmnter (to boirow) une chose hot de quelqu'un. 

Encherir (to surpass, to go beyond) eur quelqu'un, «tr une chose. 

Endurclr (to haiden) quelqu'un au travaU, au vice, or dans le vice. 

Enfler (to swell) le cceur or le courage d quelqu'un: les jambes lui 
enflent : «'enfler iPorgueil : enfle <2'un succte. 

Engager quelqu'un dms une affaire, or d une chose : engager d fidre 
(to incline to.) 

Enhardir (to embolden) quelqu'un d une chose, d faire. 

Enivrer (to intoxicate) quelqu'un de (with) vin : s'enivrer cTesp^rance, 
<Pamonr : 6tre enivr^ de sa fortune, de ses talens. 

Ennuyer quelqu'un (to tire one, to make one dull either by something 
unpleasant or too long) par (or avec or de) ses Merits : s'ennuyer (to 
grow tired or dull) ^une chose, or de faire. 

Enaeigner (to teach, to show) d quelqu'un une chose, or d tBoxe. 

Entendre (to hear) xme chose, or dire, chanter, &c. : entendre chanter 
quelqu'un : entendre chanter une chanson d (by) quelqu'un : en- 
tendre (to understand) un auteur, un passage, &c. : entendre (to 
insist, require, expect) que Ton fasse or que I'on fera : entendre (to 
mean), quand je dis'qu'il ^crit bien, j'entends parler de sa prose, et 
non de ses vers : «'entendre (to be good at, to understand) d une 
chose, d faire : s'entendre mal (to be bad at, not to understand) & 
une chose, d faire : s'entendre (to be a connoisseur in) en tableaux, 
en musique, &c. : x'entendre (to have underhand dealings with) avec 
quelqu'un : Itre entendu (to be clever or versed in) aux affaires or 
dona les affaires : bien entendu (with this proviso) qu^art fera, and 
sometimes qu^on fasse. 

Enticher. /S^'enticher tPnne personne, <Pune opinion. 

Entrainer (to draw along or over) une personne or une chose: la 
guerre entraine avec elle or aprh elle (war is attended with) lea 
mauxles plus affieux : se laisser entrainer or £tre entraine par quel- 
qu'un, d une chose, d faire. 

Entrecoup^ (traversed, interrupted) de rivieres, de sanglots. 

Entretenir quelqu'un (to feed any one with) (^esp^rances : (to keep, 
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«n«.t|fifjdTi one in)'d'faabits, de linge : entretenir la paix, I'imion dang 
les families, &c. : x'entretenir (to conrerse or talk) avec qaelqa'un 
(Pone personne or <i'iine chose. 

EuYi. A I'enyi I'un de Paufane (in emulation o( one another.) 

Envie. Avoir envie (to have a mind or wish for) <Pune chose, de 
faire, ^u'on fasse : mourir or bmler (i'enTie (to long or pant for) de 
faire, qv?an. fasse : Penvie leur a pris, or il leur a pris envie trailer 
h Rome (they had a fancy to go to Rome) : porter envie (to envy) 
6, quelqu'im cTune chose, d'avoir fait, de ce f u'on a fait 

Envior (to envy) une chose h quelqu'un, le bonhenr de quelqn'mx, d 
qnelqn'un son bonheur : ^tre envie de or par qnelqn'an. 

Envoyer (to send) quelqu'un faire, dire, &c. (or povr faire, &c. if 
several words are to be between envoyer and the infinitive) : envoyer 
one chose h quelqu'un, or quelqu'un h un endroit, or auprh (i'une 
personne, chez quelqu'un, &c. : envoyer chercher (to send for) une 
personne or une chose. 

Epargner (to spare, to save) une chose A or pour quelqu'un : ^pargner 
da chagrin i quelqu'un. As epargner only means * to save,' we 
camiot, as in English, say, *je puis kpargner ce livre, meaning * I 
can spare this book,' imtje puis vous priter or ceder ce livre, 

Epreuve (proof, trial, experiment): k I'epreuve (proof against) d^wae 
chose : mettre Ik I'epreuve de. 

Epuiser (to exhaust, to draw) quelqu'un <2'argent, un pays i'hommes: 
s'epuiser d travailler. 

Eriger (to erect) une statue a quelqu'un : t'^riger (to set up, to pre. 
tend to be) en connalsseur, en critique, &c. 

Essayer (to try, to endeavour) une chose, or de faire, and A une chose 
or ii faire : essayer (to make an experiment, in order to discover the 
abilities or properties of) dPxme personne, d'une chose : x'essayer (to 
try one's abilities, strength, &c.) ck ime chose, & faire. 

Essuyer (to suffer) un affiront de la part de quelqu'un. 

Etat (condition, state) : Itre en ^tat (to be able) de faire : ^tre iiors 
d'etat (to be unable) de faire : metti-e quelqu'un hors d'etat (to put 
it out o£ any one's power) de faire : faire son 6tat de (to make any 
thing one's business.) 

/S'etourdir (to turn one's thoughts from) sur une perto, sur le terns k 
venir : «'etourdir (to prepossess one's self with) de chim^res : 6tour- 
dir (to stun) quelqu'un j'un ooup or it force de cner, &c. 

Etre. En etre (to have left off at, to be now come to) 6 une chose, h 
faire. 

S^etudier (to study how to) & faire une chose. 

Exbeller (to excel) sur or par-dessus quelqu'un, en one chose, dtm$ 
les beaux arts. 

Excuser (to excuse) une chose, une personne, auprks de quelqu'un : 
(to dispense) une personne de telle chose, de faire. 

Execration. Etre en execration (to be execrated by) h quelqu'un : 
avoir une execration (to detest) pour une chose, jMmr une personne. 

Exercer (to train, to exercise) quelqu'un d une chose, d faire : exercer 
sa memoire, la patience de quelqu'un, une profession : ^'exercer (to 
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ezercue one's self in, to practise) : €tre ezerce (to be exeicised in) ^ 

la coarse, d la veitu, d chanter, it jouer du violon. 
Face. Faire face (to front, to face) d la plaiae, d Peanemi. 
Fich^ (angry, sorry) : etre fache contre quelqu'un, tTime chose, de 

faire, ^'on fasse, or de ce qu'on fait. Se f4cher may be followed 

by the same governments. Facher quelqu'un (to make one angry 

or to give one displeasure) : il f4che d quelqa'un (it pains oae) de 

quitter une personne, de ce qu^oa. fait. 
Faillir (to fail) : j'ai failli d or de tomber (I have been like, I was 

like, to £b11.) 
Faim (hunger, thirst after, vehement desire of ) : la faim des richesses. 
Faire. (See Idtoms.) 
Fait (qualified) : etre fait pour une chose, pour regner : c'est fait or 

c*«n est fait (it is done, it is all over with) de lui, de mon aijgeot. 
Falloir (to be necessary) : il faut une chose d quelqu'un, il faut fidre 

or ^tt'on fasse : ^en falloir (to be wanting of), 11 s^en faut de deux 

goinees que la sonune y soit, for* peu s'ea faut, il ne s'en £euit pas,' &c. 
Se familiariser (to grow familiar) avec quelqu'un, avec la douleur: se 

familiariser une langue, le style de Ciceron. 
Fatiguer (to fatigue, to teaze) quelqu'un par or avec to recit, or du 

recit : se fatiguer d une chose, d faire. 
Faute cPargenty^hommes, de faire (for want of money, &c.) 
FSte. Faire fite d quelqu'un (to receive one kindly, or to make much 

of one) : faire f^te (i'une chose d quelqu'un (to promise a thing to 

one.) 
Feu. Mettre le feu d une chose (to set a thing c«i fire.) 
Fier (to trust) une chose d quelqu'un: se fier d safortane, d ores 

quelqu'un cf'une chose, or du soin de ses affaires. 
Finir (to finish, to end) une chose, or de faire (doing) : finir par Cure 

(to finish in or witii doing) : il y a des mots qui commencent par ' in' 

et finissent en ' ment.' 
Fleur. A fieur de terre (even or level with the ground.) 
Fonder (to ground) son esperance en Dieu, son opinion sttr une idiose, 

or stir €e qu^on dit : ^tre fonde en bozmes raisons, d croire : se fon- 
der sur une chose, sur ce qu^on dit 
Force. A force (by dint of) ifargent, de faire, ^tt'on fait. 
Forcer^ (to oblige): etre iotch de. 

Former (to train up) quelqu'un d la vertu, swr de bons modules. 
Fort iS'e laire fort (to take upon one's self) <2'une chose, de SurOf 

qu^on fera. 
Fourmiller (to swarm, to abound with) de aoldats, de fautes. 
Foumir (to supply) quelqu'un de charbon, or du charbon d quelqu'un^ 

(to contribute towards, to hold through) d la depense, aux besoins, ^ 

tout 
Frapper (to strike) quelqu'un de or aivec sa canne : frapper sur l'en> 

chune : frapper <f un batcm: Itze frappe iTetonnement, de la fondie. 
Fremir (to shudder) de ool^e. 
Frustrer quelqu*un (to deprive one of, to disappoint one in) de ses 

dxoitBfde ses espmnces : frustrer I'e&p^ranoe de quelqu'im. 
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Oaide. Else or <e tenir en gafde, or tor Ms gatdes (to be apon one's 

guaid) covUre nne chose. 
G&miT (to be deeply afflicted by, to grieve for) tur les malheurs d'an. 

trui, sur les pecheors, de ses (propres) pech^s : g^mir de donlenr : 

gemir (to groan nnder) iom nn faidean, «otM la tyrannie. 
Gloire. Faiie gloiie, or se faire nne gloire, or »e gknifier (to glory in) 

<rnne chose, de faire : il est glorienx h or pour qaelqu'on de faire, 

^'on fSuse. 
Gloser (to miscongtme, to critidBe npon) am les actions de qnelqu'nn. 
Gr^ce. Rendre gr&ces, or rendre des actions de gr&ees (to thank) h 

qnelqn'nn, if nne chose, pour nne chose, ci'aToir fait, de ce qu*0XL a 

fait 
Graver (to engrave) nne chose dant sa m^moire, dans son coeur, mr 

le sable, tfur Pairain, &c. (See Imprimer,) 
Gravir (to climb up) une montagne, cowtre or 8wr nn rocher. 
Gre (will, taste, opinion): an gre de tout le monde, de» flots, du rent : 

saToir gre or bon gre d qnelqu'un <2*une chose (to take a thing 

kind oi one, tu be obliged to one for a thing) de faire, qu^on fasse, 

or de ce qu'on fait : savuir mauvais gre (to be displeased, to take 

onkind) requires the same governments, as well as ae savoir bon gre 

(to be pleased with one's self.) 
Grimper (to climb) sur un arbre, au kaut d*xai arbre. 
Gronder (to scold) quelqu'un. 

Guise (way) : en guise de (by way of) : cl ma guise (after my own way.) 
Habile (clever, fit) en or dans un metier: habile (diligent) a nne chose, 

d faire. 
Halter quelqu'un (to dress one) : etre habille (to be dressed) en noir 

(in black), d la fian9ai8e (in tiie French fashion.) 
Haine (hatred) : avoir de la haine pour or contre. 
Se hkier (to hasten) de, rather than d. 
Hazarder (to venture) son ai^;ent au jeu, dans le commerce : se hazar- 

der Hot de faire. 
Heriter (to inherit) d^xme personne, dhme chose, or une chose c^'une 

personne, but not une chose alone. 
Hesiter (to hesitate) sur une chose, dans une affaire, de £edre. 
Heureux (lucky) d quelque chose, d la guerre, au jeu, d faire : heureux 

(happy) par ses enfans: heureux (happy am I, &c.) de faire, si je 

fais, &c. : il est heureux pour quelqu'un de faire, que I'on fasse. 
Honte (shame) : avoir honte (tu be ashamed) «{'une chose, de faire, 

^tt'on fasse: faire honte d quelqn'un (to make one ashamed) d*ime 

chose, tfavoir fait : c'est une honte pour les honunes ^lls soient, &c. 
Horreur (horror) : avoir horreur <f une personne, <Pune chose, de faire : 

avoir une personne or une chose en horreur : avoirde I'horreur jExmr 

une personne, pour une chose : inspirer I'horreur du vice, or de 

I'horreur j9our le vice : £tre en honeur (to be detestedby) d tout le 

monde. 
HumeuT (humour, temper): Itre d'humeur (to be naturally inclined 

to) d tout souffiir: Itre en hnmeor (to be in humour for) trailer 

se promener. 

p 
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Ignorer (to be ignorant of, not to know) une chose, que ?on fesae, or 
si Pon fait. We say, N'ignorer de rien (to know every thing.) 

Imaginer (to fancy) : ir'imagmer une chose : il ^'imagine Itre le seal d 
bien penser. 

Impenetrable h I'eau, aux balles, aux yeux des hommes. 

Importer (to be important) : 11 importe it quelqu'un de faire, or que Pon 
fasse : qu'importe (of what importance is it) : il importe pen (it is of 
little importance) d quelqu'un que Pon fasse : il est important pour 
quelqu'un, pour le bien public, de faire, que Pon fasse. 

Imposer (to impose, lay) une loi d, une taxe sur les sujets : imposer d 
quelqu'un (to awe or inspire with respect) : en imposer d (to impose 
upon, to cheat.) 

Impossibilite. Etre dans Pimpossibilite (to be tmable) de faire. 

Imprimer (to imprint) une chose (sur in a proper sense, and dam in 
a figurative sense) sur la ndge, sur le papier, &c. but duns Pame, 
dans le coeur, &c. 

Inoonnu (unknown) d quelqu'un ; though connu requires de or par. 

Inculquer (to instil) une chose d or dans Vesprit de quelqu'un. 

Indign^ (exasperated) : etre indigne or s'indigner contre quelqu'un, 
cPune chose, de faire, ^*on fasse, or de ce qu^on fait 

Induire (to stimulate, to lead) quelqu'un d une chose, d faire, en 
eireur, en tentation. 

Indulgence. Avoir de Pindulgence pour, or user d'indulgence etwers 
quelqu'un: ^tre indulgent d or pour quelqu'un, pour les fautes de 
ses amis. 

Inebranlable (not to be shaken) aux accidens, dans une resolution. 

Infecter (to iiifect) de mauvaises maximes, par de mauvais exemples, 
de son haleine : infecte c^'une maladie. 

Informer (to inform) quelqu'un d^vaie chose : informer contre quel- 
qu'un : informer ePun assassinat : s'informer (to inquire) aupres de 
quelqu'un, <2'une chose. 

Ingenieux (ingenious) d. 

S^ingkrer (to meddle with) ePune affaire, de donner des avis. 

Injure. Dire des injures (to abuse) d quelqu'un, or ii^urier quelqu'un : 
faJre une injure (to injure) d quelqu'un : c'est une injure (it is an 
insult) d mon honneur : vomir des injures, or se repandre en injurea 
(to abuse unmercifully) contre quelqu'un : cela est injuiieuz d or 
pour sa famille, pour lui, &c. 

Inquieter (to make uneasy) de or sur : inquiet cle or sur. 

Insu, or ins9U. A Pins9U (unknown to) ^une personne. 

Insister sur une chose, sur ce qu'on fasse. 

Inspection. Avoir inspection (to inspect) sur quelqu'un, sur des 
ouvrages. 

Inspirer d quelqu'un une chose, or de faire. 

Instance (entreaty) : faire des instances pressantes d or aupres de quel- 
qu'un pour qu^li fasse. 

Instruire (to inform) quelqu'un <2'une chose : (to teach) quelqu'un dans^ 
les sdences, aux lettres, aux afiiadres, d la chasse, &c. d faire : in- 
struire le proems (to prosecute) d quelqu'un. 
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Insalte. Faiie insnlte it qaelqahm (to insult one) : insulter qnelqu'im 
de XNUoles. When we wigh to express 'to take advantage of the 
misery or unfortunate condition of one so as to offend him/ we say: 
Insnlter anx malheurenz, d la mis^ie de quelqu'on, &c. 

Intention. Avoir IMntention or itte dans Tintention (to intend) de faire. 

Interceder (to intercede) pour (for) nne personne, and aupfia de (to) 
qnelqa'mi. 

Interesser (to interest) quelqu'un dan» nne affaire, dans nn paiti, d 
faire: s'interesser dims or d nne chose, pour qnelqu'nn, d ce ^tf'on* 
fasse : avoir int^r^t, prendre interlt, or £tre interess^, d une chose, 
d faire, d ce qu^on fasse : il est de I'inter^t (it is the interest of) de 
qaeLqu'nn de faire, ^u'on fasse. 

Interpreter nne chose d quelqn'un en fran^ais, en hien, en mal. 

Introduire nne personne, and f'introduire, auprh de or chez quelqn'un, 
ddfis une nudson, d la cour, sur la sc^ne. 

Invectiver, or se repandre en invectives (to inveigh against), conire 
quelqu'im, contre le vice. 

Investir (to invest) une place avec une aim^e, quelqu'un cf'une charge. 

Inviter (to invite) quelqu'un d une chose, d faire, rather than de ibhe. 

Irriter (to irritate) une personne contre une autre: s'irriter and £tre 
irrite con^e une personne de ce ^'elle fiasse or de ce qu*eliie fait 

Jeter (to throw) une chose d quelqu'un, d la tHe^ or au visage^ de 
quelqu'un, au feu or dans le feu, d la mer or dans la met, par la 
fen^tre : jeter au sort (to cast lots) : jeter les yeux sur une chose : 
se jeter dims un endroit, sur quelqu'un, au cou de quelqu'un, sur une 
chose: m jeter d la Ute de quelqu'un (to he over officious and force 
one's self into a person's notice): jeter une chose d la tile de quel- 
qu'un (to give one a thing without his asking for it) 

Joie (joy): though we say la joie de faire, and se faire une joie de 
faire; yet we say, avoir, sentir, tronver, goikter, &c. de la joie, wr 
nne joie extreme, &c. d faire. 

Joindre (to unite, to join) la prudence d or avec la valeur, la prudence 
et la valeur: joindre deux ais avec de la colle forte, avec des cheviUes. 

Joncher (to fill, to strew) une ^glise de fleurs, la campagne de morts. 

Jouer (to play) avec or contre quelqu'un, aux C8xtes,d colin-maillard: 
jouer de maUieur (to he unlcky) : jouer <2'un instrument 

Jonet (plaything): servir de jouet d (Stre le jouet de) quelqu'un (to 
he a butt for or the sport of one.) 

Jour. Je vols jour (I see a possibiUtv) d le servir: je vois jour d oela: 
se faire jour (to make one's way) au travers des or d trovers les 
ennemis. 

Juger (to judge) is active only for tiials, quanels, &c determined or 
dedded by a judge or an umpire : juger un procte, un ouvrage, une 
personne : juger (to give one's opinion of or about, as also to be a 
oonnoisseur in or to judge of) d'une chose, de la poesie, du merite 
d'une chose, &c. juger (fune personne par or d^apAs soi-m^me. 

Jnrer (to affirm, promise, vow) une chose d quelqu'un, de £Bire : jnrer 
contre (to swear at) quelqu'un: we also say, Jurer cTune chose (to 
affirm a thing): il ne faut jurer de rien. 
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Jnstifier un honume aupris de (to), enven (towards) quelqa'un : jiud- 
fier quelcpi'im d^xae chose. 

Loiflser faiie qnelqu'iin (to let one do): laisser faire une chose d quel- 
qu'un (to let one do a thing) : je hd laisse d penser ce qu'il en arri- 
Tera (I leare it for hmi to think what will happen) : se laisser aller 
d nne chose, d faiie: $e laisser oondoire, entrainer, &c. par quel- 
qu*un, par or de qnelque chose, d one chose, d fedre : ne pas laisser 
de or que de faire (to do for all that) 

* Lasse (fatigaed) du chemin, du trarail: 8e lasser (to grow fatigned or 
tired) cTone chose, (Pentendre toiyonrs les memos choses : se lasser 
(to tire one's self bj) d nne chose, d marcher, &c. 

Lier (to tie, to bind) un homme d un arbre avec des cordes: Uer amide 
or lier d'amiti^ (to engage in Mendship) avec quelqn'un : ktre Uk 
^amitie, iflnt^rlt, avec quelqu'un : Itre lie par nne clause. 

Louer (to praise) quelqu'nn (Pnne chose or en une chose, $e loner (to 
be pleased with, and speak well of) de quelqu'nn, de quelqne chose : 
louer (to hire) une chose de or chez quelqu'un : louer (to let) nne 
maison d quelqu'un. 

Mander (to send for) quelqu'nn d la oour : (to send word, to inform) 
une chose d quelqu'un, de faire, ^'on finit, or ^'on fasse, when 
there is a kind of command. 

Hanquer (not to have any): ne pas manquer (to hare) <f argent, 
li'app^tit, de courage, de vanity, &c. We may say : L'argent lui 
manque, les Tivres manquent aux assl^ges, I'app^tit lui manque, 
&c. Instead of il manque ^Pargent, les assieg^s manquent de 
TiTies. Manquer (not to keep) de parole or d sa parole : manquer 
n>eing deficient in) d ses deroirs, d son honneur, d un rendes-vous : 
(to be deficient in respect) manquer d quelqu'un: manquer (to 
decay) par les jambes, par les fondemens: manquer (to hisve lost 
or miislaid) is used impersonally, the agent generally becoming a 
dative case : il manque une paire de bas de sole d yotre soeur : il 
manque bien des liyres d or dms ma biblioth^que : ne pas manquer 
(not to forget, not to .fail) de feaie : manquer (to be Uke, just to 
escape) de tomber, d'etre tn6, &c. 

M^dire (to slander) de quelqu'un. 

M^diter (to plan, or to consider how it is possible to execute or bring 
about) une enterprise, la ruine de quelqu'un, une bonne action, sa 
retraite, de faire quelque chose : mediter (to think on) une T^rite, 
une mati^re, sur un ouvrage. 

H^ler (to mix) une chose avec une autre, la douceur d la s^y^rite, 
Pagreable d I'utile : se meler (to meddle with, to dabble in, to be 
concerned in, to Intermeddle in or with) de quelque chose, de 
faire : ce froment est m^le de seigle : lenrs adieus fiurent mSl^s de 
lannes. 

Manager quelqu'un (to take care not to ofibnd or disgust one) : me- 
nager une chose (to be sparing of a thing, not to lavish a thing) : 
menager (to procure) un plarar, &c. d quelqu'un. 

8e m^prendre (to mistake) d une chose. 

M^tamorphoser une chose en une autre. 
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Maitie. Etre de moiti^ (to go halves) ai>ee qnelqu'oxu 

Momter (to go up) Yine montagne, I'eacalier, tur one hanteor, it one 

tour, au haut tTune tour, d une ^helle, at* del, daau une cluunbre, 

eH canrosse, dans un canoaae, en croupe, <k cheral, sur un cheval. 

Monier h eheval has no reference to the quality of the horse : mon^ 

ter un eheval implies a quality peculiar to &e horse spoken of, 

whether that quality be mentioned or not. Monter (to rise to) h 

un grade, au faite des honneurs, au tr6ne : la rongeur lui monte au 

-visage : monter (to carry up) des meubles dant une chambre, une 

ofaose au grenier, &c. 
Montrer (to show) quelque chose d quelqu'un. 
Se moquer (to laugh at) de quelqu'un, il'une chose. 
Monrir (to die with, for, from) de peur, de chagrin, <i'ttne fluxion : 

mourir d^envUy ot du dhir, de faire (to long to do.) 
Le moyen (the means, way) de faire : un moyen pour faire : le moyen 

(how can one?) de faire, ^'on fasse t il y a moyen (there is a possi- 

bility) de faire, ^tf'on fasse : y a-t-il moyen de faire, ^u'on fasse? 

(is diere any possibility to do?) il n'y a pas moyen de faire, qu'on 

fasse (there is no doing.) 
Munir (to provide byway of precaution) quelqu'un <Pnne chose, eontre 

le froid,|Mmr un voyage : ae munir de patience, &c. 
Murmurer (to murmur, to gmmble) eontre une chose, con^e quelqu'un 

<f une chose, de ce qu*il fait : murmurer (to whisper a thing about) 

<f une chose. 
Naatir one personne de quelque chose (to give a person something as 

a security) : Itre nanti (to have a secniity.) 
Neoessite (necessity) : il est de n^cessite,U est d'une n^cessit^ absolue, 

c'est une necessite, de faire, or ^w'ou fasse. 
N^gliger (to neglect) de faire. 
Nonnir (to feed) une personne de quelque chose: se nourrir (to live 

upon) de boeuf, de mouton, &c. 
Noye (drowned) dans les laimes: se nojer dans les plaisirs: les yeux 

noyes de larmes. 
Nnire (to hurt) d quelqu'un, d quelque chose, en faisant 
jS'obstiner (to be obstinate in) d or dans une chose, d faire : obstiner 

quelqu'un (to tease anyone.) 
Ob-vier (to obviate) d une chose. 
Occnper (to employ) une personne d une chose, d faire : s'occuper (to 

apply) d I'etude : £tre occupe or s'occuper (to be taken up with or 

employed about) de quelque chose, du soin de sa sant6, d lire : un 

secret les occupe or ils sont occup^s d^un secret (they are taken up 

with a secret.) 
Odieux (odious) d quelqu'un : il est odieux de plaider centre sa pro- 



CBil (eye) : avoir I'ceil sur quelqu'un, swr or d une chose, d ce qu'on 
fasse : former les yeux (to wink at) sur quelque chose : donner 
I'ooil d quelque chose (to watch.) 

Ombrage (shade) : donner de I'ombrage d quelqu'un (to give any one 
umlnage) : prendre ombrage (to take umbrage at) d'vaae chose .* 

f3 
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ombrage (shaded by) ^aibres : aous ombre (under pretenee) de pi^te' : 
k rombie (shaded, supported by) de votre protection. 

Oidonner (to order, to bid) d quelqu'im, une ohoee. 

Ordre (order): donner ordre d quelqu'iin de faire : donner ofdre qu*on 
fasse: aroir ordre de faire: mettre ordre (to prerent) d nne choae, d 
ce qu'oD. fiisse: mettre oidre (to put in order, to settle) d see affaires. 

Outre de doulenr, de colore. 

P&mer or te p&mer (to be ready to faint) de donlenr, de joie, de rire, a 
force de rire. 

Farcourir des yeux nne assemble, un liyre (to cast one's eyes over an 
assembly, a book) : paxcoorir un pays (to travel over a country.) 

Paidonner (to pardon or forgive) d quelqu'un une chose, ^avoir fait or 
de ce qu*ll a fait: pardonner d (to make allowance for): le tyran ne 
pardonne ni d I'age, ni au sexe (spares ndther age nor sex.) 

Paxeil (like) d cela: rendre la pareille (to return like for like) d quel- 
qu'un. 

Parer (to adorn, to array) une personne ot* une chose, de ses phis beaux 
habits, de plumes: parer (to parry off, to avoid) un coup or d un coup , 
de la main (with one's hand): parer quelqu'un (to shelter one) du 
sdleil or contre le aoleU ; il t&che de ae parer de9 or conitre les incom- 
modit^s de la saison. 

Participer (to share in) d une conjuration, d la donleur de quelqu'un : 
participer (to partake of the nature of) du cheval, <i» feu or ^ la na- 
ture du feu. 

Parvenir (to succeed in, to come at) d une chose, d un lien, d faire. 

Passer (to cross over, to go beyond) une riviere: cela leur a passe de la 
memoire (that escaped fheir memory): passer son terns d: »e passer 
(to pass away): se passer de (to do without.) 

Payer (to pay) une chose d quelqu'un: payer de sa personne (to behave 
well in danger) : payer (to requite, to reward) quelqu'un lilngratitude : 
une faveur de quelque service: payer (to give, to show) de belles pa- 
roles, de raison, e^effirontene, ^Taudace : te payer (to be satisfied with) 
if une excuse. 

Penser (to think of, to remember) d quelqu'un, d une chose, d faire : 
penser (to have an opinion, or to form a judgment of) une chose 
if une personne or cTune chose ; as in. Que pensez-vous de (or eur le 
compte de cette dame? Je vous dirai demain ce que j'en pense ; que 
pensez.voHs de celal penser (to be like or near, to escape narrowly) 
tomber, &c. 
Permettre (to permit) une chose d quelqu'un. 
Perseverer (to persevere, to persist in) dans une chose, d faire. 
Perslster (to persist) dans or en une chose, d faire, &c. 
Perffuader (to convince) une personne : (to advise) ime chose d quel- 
qu'un, or d quelqu'un de faire: se persuader (to imagine) une chose, 
avoir fait or ^u'on a fait. 
8e piquer (to pique one's self upon) de g^nerosite, de faire. 
Piquer (to prick) figuratively, to offend. 

Fitie (pity, oompasrion): par pitie pour (in pity to) : avoir piti^ (to have 
pity on) : prendre pitie (to take pity on) de quelqu'un : faire pitie d 
quelqu'un (to excite one's compassion ^ also contempt) 
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t^aindie (to pity) qnelqu'un cTdtre or de ce qu'ii est oblig6 de faire : 
plaindre (to grudge) une chose ^ quelqa'un : ae plaindre (to coxn- 
plain) h quelqu'nn, de quelqn'un, or d^xme chose, de taire,qu*(m 
fasse, or de ce qu'on fidt : porter des plaintes (to complain) contre 
quelqu'un. 

Flaare (to please) ^ qnelqn'im : se plane (to delight or take pleasure in) 
A une chose, h or dans nn endroit, h faire : se plaire h (to take de- 
light in doing.) 

Flaisir (pleasure) : prendre plalsir d faire : avoir le plaisir <fe. 

Pleorer (to mourn or grieve for) quelquHm, une perte, &c. : pleurer (to 
cry for or on account of) deyne, de dex>it, &c., de ce ^u'on fait. 

Plier (to bend, to fold) une chose en deux, &c. se plier (to conform or 
yield) it une chose, A la volonte de quelqu'un. Ice. : plier (to bend, 
to submit to) sous un joug, sons I'autorite, &c. 

Porter (to incline, induce, apply) quelqu'un a une chose, A faire : por- 
ter un coup (to giye a blow) ii quelqu'un : porter une sant^ (to give 
a toast) A quelqu'un : porter amitie or affection (to love, to bear an 
affection to) h quelqu'un: £tre porte iTamiti^ (to be friendly inclined 
to) pour quelqu'un : porter honneur or respect, or enrie (to honour, 
or respect, or envy) A quelqu'un : cette pontre porte (rests or lays) 
sur le mur, ii faux. 

I'&urvoir (to provide) quelqu'un de (with) quelque chose : (to provide for 
or against) d une chose, aux besoins de. 

Prendre (to take from) A quelqu'un (or <f un endroit) une chose : (to 
mistake) une chose pour I'autre : se prendre (to lay hold of) d une 
chose : se prendre <2'amitie or prendre de I'amiti^ (to take a friend- 
ship to) pour quelqu'un : se prendre (to begin, to fall) d rire, d 
pleurer: «'en prendre (to impute it to, to lay the blame upon) d 
quelqu'un de ce qu*vaie chose arrive : prendre exemple (to take ex- 
ample of or by) sur une personne. La fi^vre lui a pris (he has been 
taken inth a fever) : je vous y prends (I catch you at it) : je prends 
sur moi de vous faire avoir cet emploi. 

Presider (to preside over) d une assemblee, d un festin, d la conduite 
d'un ouvrage. 

Presser (to urge) quelqu'un par de fortes raisons, <f une chose, or rather 
de faire une chose: se presser (to huny, to hasten) de faixe : press^ 
(pressed) par la faim* 

Pr^Bumer (to presume, to have a good opinion of) trop, beaucoup, 
assez, &o. de (on, upon, of) quelqu'un, de son pouvoir. 

Pretendre (to think one's self entitled to) une chose, faire quelque 
chose: (to aspire to) d un emploi, d faire: (to maintain) qu'une 
chose est, &c. : (to intend) badiner, faire un voyage : (to insist, to 
desire) ^u'on fasse son devoir. 

PjrSter (to lend) une chose d quelqu'un : prater (to lend upon) d int^- 
ret, sur gage : se prater (to lend one's self to) d une chose, d faire, d 
ce qu*on fasse. 

Prevaloir (to get the better of) sur la raison: se pr^valoir (to take ad- 
vantage of) de son autorite, de la faiblesse de quelqu'un, or de ce 
que quelqu'un est faible pour faire, (also, to profit by.) 

Prevenir (to come before or to be beibrehaiid with, to antidpatt) quel- 
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qu'nn or nne chose : (to preposaeas) one penonne en faveitr de or 
pamr quelqa'un, and centre quelqu'un : (to infoim, to warn), je vous 
prtviens que, &c. 

Frier (to beg, to ask) qaelqu'un de faire, or ^11 fasse une chose : (to 
invite) qaelqu'un d diner, &c. 

Primer (to surpass, to be uppermost) jiir leg autres. 

Profiter (to profit by, to take advantage of) <Pune chose jHmr fain* 

Protester contre une chose : protester de son innocence : prot^aler (to 
affirm) d qaelqu'un, une chose, or de Aire. 

Puiser (to draw or take from) d la fontaine, de I'eau d or dans la ri- 
viere, dans un livre, dans un auteur, &c. 

J3e racconmioder (to get reconciled) avec quelqu'un. 

Rappeler (to remind of) une chose d quelqu'un : se rappeler (to reool* 
lect) une chose dona la memoire : rappeler (to call back) qaelqu'un 
cTun endroit, d la vie, d son devoir. 

Bapport (connexion) au or sur le rapport de quelqu'un : par rapport d ; 
avoir des rapports avec. 

Eapporter (to bring back, to relate) une chose d quelqu'un: (to refer, to 
attribute) ses actions d Dieu, I'effet d la cause : (to tell tales) eoii^re 
quelqu'un : «'en rapporter (to refer it or the matter to, to leave it to, 
to rely upon) d quelqu'un, d la decision de quelqu'un, d ee qu*on dit 

Ravir (to take away, to deprive of) une chose or une personne d quel- 
qu'un, (Pentre les bras or les mains de quelqu'un : (to chann) quel- 
qu'un de joie, ci'etonnement : Stre ravi (to be enchanted, very glad) 
<^ttne chose, ^'apprendre, qu'xinB chose se fasse, or de ce qu*vaa.e chose 
$e fait 

Rebuter (to disgust) quelqu'un d^wae chose. 

Reclamer (to implore, to claim) le secours de Dieu, un soldat, une 
terre : (to protest against or contradict) contre une chose : se reclamer 
dune personne (to declare that one belongs to a person.) 

Reoompenser (to reward) quelqu'un de (for) quelque service en aigent, 
en faisant : se recompenser de ses pertes : recompenser le terns perdu. 

Recondlier (to reconcile) une personne avec une autre, un heretique 
d I'eglise. 

Redevfible (indebted) : etre redevable d^une chose d quelqu'un. 

Redoubler ^'attention, <2'aversiQ^, &c. pour quelqu'un. 

Refuser une chose or quelqu'un : refuser de faire : refuser d quelqu'un 
une chose, or de faire : se refuser (to deny one's self) le necessaire : 
se refuser (to withstand, not to indulge one's self in) d I'evidence 
d'une preuve, d la force des raisons, aux plaisirs, d la joie. 

Regarder (to look at) quelqu'un jvar la fenStre, d sa montre. 

Regler (to regulate) une chose sur une autre : se regler stir. 

Regner (to reign) sur un peuple, &c. 

Se rejouir (to rejoice) de. 

Rel&cher (to relax) : se relacher de ses pretentions. 

Remedier (to remedy) d un inconvenient. 

Remerder (to thank) quelqu'un cTune chose, <i'avoir fait, or de ce qu*il 
a fait 

Renoncer (to renounce, to give up) d une chose, d faire une chose : (to 
disown) quelqu'un pour (as) son amL 
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RepondTe (to letam an answer to) & qnelqu'iiny A une choae: (to eon- 
fote, correspond with, lead to, return) 6 une chose, d une id^e, h un 
endroit, d. I'amitie de quelqu*un : (to hind one's self for, to bail, to 
wanant) de quelqu'un, or d'une chose d quelqu'un. We also say, 
Repondre pour quelqn'un (to he security for one.) 

8e reposer (to trust to) 8ur quelqu'un, sur la prohite, Pamitie, &c. de 
qnelqu'un, <2'ime chose, du soin de faire. 

Reprendre (to correct) quelqu'un cPune chose. 

Reprimander quelqu'un tPxaie chose. 

Reprocher (to reproach) une chose d quelqu'un, iTaroir fait, de ce qu*ii. 
a fedt : un reproche de la part de quelqu'un. 

Reserver une chose d quelqu'un. 

Resister (to xestst) d quelqn'un, d une chose. 

Reapirer (to breathe) la jde, &c., apr^t une chose. 

Ronembler (to resemble, to be like) d quelqu'un, d quelqne chose : 11 a 
de la resaemblanoe (he resembles) avec un tel: le fils est la Traie res- 
semblance du p^: il y a beaucoup de ressemblance entre eux, entre 
la copie et I'original. 

Reasentfar (to feel, to experience) un grand plaisir: se ressentir (to suf- 
fer yet from) ^une maladie, ci'nne perte, &c.: se ressentir (to share 
in) de la liberality de quelqu'un. 

Se ressouTenir (to remember) <2'une chose, de faire, d*ime personne 
aupres de (to) quelqu'un: faire ressouvenir (to remind of) quelqu'un 
^une chose, de isare : leur en ressouvient-il? (do they remember itf) 

Rester (to remain) : iL leur reate trois pages d ecriie: il ne reste d Totre 
frfere que I'eqp^raQce : il leur reste d vons dire que, &c. : Toilli ce qu'il 
lui reste (what he has left, what remains to him) de son bien. 

Retrancher (to lessen, to suppress) de sa depense, un passage dans un 
livre, les abus : on lui a retranch^ (they took tram him) sa pension : 
les mededns lui ont retranche (haye forbidden him) le vin: se re- 
trancher (to confine one's self) d une chose or d faire, d un ou deux 
amis : se retrancher (to shelter one's self under, to make one's bul- 
wark of) sur sa bonne intention, sur les bienseances, &c. 

Revaloir (to be even with): je lui revaudTBi cela (I shall be eren with 
ham for that.) 

River (to dream) une chose, but more frequently ti'une chose, que Ton 
fait: (to be thinking, musing) d une chose, or sur une chose, or pour 
faire. 

Reussir (to succeed) d or dans une chose, aupris de quelqu'un, d faire : 
tout reusait d cet hoinme (that man succeeds in every thing.) 

Riche en argent, en beaute, en m^rite, en blls: liche de son patiimoine, 
des bienfaits du roi, des biens de I'esprit. 

Saisir (to snatch or take from) d quelqu'un une chose : se saisir (to take 
hold of) de quelqu'un, de quelque chose : dtre saisi (to be seized with) 
de crainte, &c., sairir I'occasion, &c. 

Secher (to dry): secher de tristesse (to pine away with melancholy.) 

Sembler (to seem) faire. II semble d un aveugle que tout est (ind.) 
noir: il semble que tout soit (subj.) noir: cela lui, leur semble bon. 

Sensible d Xa douleur, d I'amiti^y aux iiguies, &c. 
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Seoir (to be beoomiiig): il ded h qiielqu*im lie faiie: eette robe ne lui 
siedpas. 

Serment (oath) : iaire or prdter serment defaire* 

Servir (to be as, to be a kind of) d quelqu'iin de p%re, de mededne, &c. : 
senrir (to be of use in, to be good, or fit, or nseful for, to be employed 
to, or at, or in, to be of service in or for) d faire, d qnelque chose : a 
quoi sert cette machine: servir (to serve, to assist) quelqu'un de (with) 
son credit, de sa bourse, &c. : servir (to serve one with som^hing at 
table) quelque chose d quelqu'un: "servir (to be of service to) d quel- 
qu'un, as in ' Get habit ne peut ltd servir.' Se servir (to make use of, 
or to use) de quelqu'un, or de quelque chose |M>tfr faire : que sert, de 
quoi sert or k quoi sert (of what service is it) de faire or ^u'on fasse? 
il ne sert de lien (it is of no service) d votre fr^re, de faire, <n: ^'on 
fasse. 

Sevir (to deal severely with) contre. 

Sevrer (to wean, to deprive) quelqu'un de quelque esperanoe, &c. 

Soif (thirst) avoir <^ 

Soigneux (solicitous about) de sa reputation, i^'obliger ses amis: avoir 
soin (to take care of) de quelqu'un, de quelque choae,de faire, ^'on 
fasse: mettre (donner, apporter) tous ses soins d une chose, d fiedre. 

Sonuner (to summon) quelqu'un de payer, de sortir <f une maiaon. 

Songer (to dream) d une chose, d faire, &c. 

Se soucier (to care for) de quelqu'un, dhm.e chose, de faire. 

Souhaiter (to wish) une chose a quelqu'un, and de faize or ^'on fasse: 
souhaiter (to choose, to want) une chose or faire. 

Soulever (to set against): son insolence souleva tout le monde conire 
lui: se soulever (to rebel) contre son general: le coeur lui soul^ve 
(his stomach rises): vos flatteries lui font soulever le coeur (your 
flatteries turn her stomach, or disgust her.) 

Souper. s(See DSjeHner.) 

Soupirer (to be in love with) pour quelqu'un : (to pant after, to wish for, 
to seek for) apres quelque chose : soupirer de douleur (to sigh for 
grief, &c.) : il en soupire (that makes him sigh.) 

Sourire (to smile at) d quelqu'un, deor a quelque chose. 

Soustraare (to take away) une chose d quelqu'un: (to shelter or rescue) 
une personne d la fiireur <i'une autre : se soustraire (to tree one's self) 
d la tyrannie, d or <2e I'obeissance due an souverain : se soustraire 
(to avoid) au ch^timent 

Soutenir (to affirm) avoir fait, &c. 

Se souvenir (to remember) de faire, de quelque chose, and de quelqu'un 
aupres <i'une personne. 

Subvenir (to relieve) d quelqu'un dans son besoin, aux besoins de quel- 
qu'un : we say, On ne saorait subvenir d tout (one cannot provide for, 
or against, every thing) : comment voulez-vous que je subvienne d 
tant de depenses? (how do you think I can afford so much expense!) 

Succeder (to succeed one, to take one's place) d une chose, d une i>er- 
sonne. 

SjBccomber (to give way to.) 

Sufiire (to be sufficient, to be enough) d quelqu'un pour une chose, 
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powr faire. Ce yalet ne peat saifiie d lerrir tant de penotmes (it is 
impossible fm that footman to serre so many people) : la depense est 
trop grande, il ne peat pas y saffixe (the expense is too great, he can- 
not i^ord it.) See Suhvenir. 

Sappleer (to make amends for, to supply the want of, to make up) d 
one choiw. 

Sapposer one chose : supposer une chose d quelqu'nn. 

Soirenir ^to come unexpectedly) : il leur survint compagnie, du monde. 

Survivre o. 

Suspendre (to hang something on or to, in, &c.) une chose d nn clou, 
d une corde, it une Toiite, sur la tete de quelqu'un, en Pair, cUins un 
endnrit: (to suspend) son jugement sur une chose. 

T&cher (to aim at, to strive to get at, to striye to succeed in) a une 
chose, a faire: (to endeayour or to try) de faire, or ^tc'on fasse: 
prendre d tiche (to make it one's business) de faire. 

Taire one chose d quelqu'un (to conceal a Ihing from one, to keep a 
thing from one) : se taire (not to speak of, to keep secret) sur quel- 
que chose : faire talro (to silence.) 

Tarder (to delay, to be long in) d faire : il tarde d votre soeur (yomr 
aster longs or finds it long) de faire, or ^tf'on fSeuue. 

Se taigner (to be proud of) de sa noblesse, de ses biens. 

Taiir (to dry up, to drain) une source : elle ne tarit point mr les 
louanges de son amie (she neyer thinks she has said enough in praise 
of her friend.) 

Teindxe (to dye, to stain, in a proper sense) une chose en noir, au petit 
teint,&c. le yin blanc avec du vin rouge : (to dip, to stain, in a figu- 
ratiye sense) ses mains de sang. 

Un temoignage (testimony, mark, proof) de son affection : rendre te. 
moignage d la yerite. 

Temoki (witness): etre temoin d'nne chose: servir de temoin dor jpovr 
quelqu'un : prendre des personnes d temoin (to call people to wit- 
ness) de la yerite, ^'on a fait: temoin les femmes cI'Ath^nes. 

Tenir. (See Peculiar Expressions.) 

Toacher (to touch, by putting one's hand to) une chose, or d une chose, 
de la main: (by contact). We say, Toucher quelqu'un du pied, avec 
un gant, d^vaae baguette, &c.: toucher quelqu'un au bras, or toucher 
le bras d quelqu'un: (to moye tenderly) le coeur d quelqu'un: (to 
touch, in the sense of ' to reach') au plancher, de la tite, &c.: (to be 
near, or adjoining to) d Noel, d une maison: ^tre touche (to be con- 
cerned, moyed, &c.) (f une chose, de faire : toucher (to play upon) 
le clayedn, I'orgue, &c. Toucher une somme e^'argent : toucher sur 
la politique. Toucher d (to meddle with.) 

Toumer (to turn) une chose or quelqu'un en ridicule: toumer une 
chose du cdtk de or vers quelqu'un, vers un endroit : cela ne peut 
que toumer d yotre honneurr cet enfant se toume au bien: ce qu'on 
mange se toume en bile. 

Traduire (to translate) un liyre de I'anglais en fran9aiB. 

Traiter (to treat) quelqu'un en ami, avec douceur, &c. : traitor de coquin : 
traiter on manage, or d'voi manage. 
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Transformer nne chose en nne autre. 

Trayailler (to work) d un onvrage, h la vigne, &c. en broderie, en linge, 
^ I'aigDiUe. On travaiUe Pacier, &c. 

Trarers. Au travers de, or d travers (through, across) qnelqae endroit 

Tr^re (truce): tr^ve de ceremonies (have done with ceremonies.) 

Triompher (to triumph over) (Pun ennemi, de ses passions: (triumph- 
antly to rejoice at) de voir. 

Se tromper (to deca.Te one's self, to be mistaken) en une chose, de croixe. 

Troquer (to exchange) une chose conire une autre. 

L'usage (the use) ci'une chose, de fiedre : faire usage (to use, to employ) 
<P\me chose pour faire. 

User or faire usage (to use) de douceur envers quelqu'un : 11 use Men 
or 11 fait un bon usage die sa favour. 

Usurper (to usurp) une chose sur quelqu'un. 

Vanter (to boast, to extol) quekiu'un or une chose : se vanter (to boast) 
thme chose, de faire, ^u'on fait 

Vaquer (to apply to, to employ one's self about) ^ ses affaires. 

Veiller (to watch) quelqu'un: veiller d la sante, &c.: veiller sur soi- 
m^me. 

Yenger (to revenge) la mort de quelqu'un sur une personne : venger 
une injure de quelqu'un. 

Yenir (to come and do) faire : venir de faire (to have just done): venir 
<2'arriver (to be just arrived) : venir d faire (to chance to do, to hap- 
pen to do.) 

Yerser (to pour) une chose sur or dans une autre : Itre verse (to be 
skilled or conversant in) dans les sciences, dans les negodations. 

Yide (empty, void of) de sens, de raison. 

Yivie (to live upon or by) de racines, de son bien,<2'aum6nes,<i'indn8trie, 
<2'esp^rance, de la foi, &c. : (to live like) en grand seigneur, en gueux, 
(to live at, in, or with) d la viUe, d la campagne, d la cour, dans la 
tristesse, dans la solitude, avec quelqu'un, auprks de quelqu'un, &c. : 
du vivant (in the life-time) de son p^re. 

Yoler (to fly) d, auprh de, vers, or chez quelqu'un, d un endroit, &c.: 
(to rob) une chose d quelqu'un. 

Youloir (to want, to wish, to chuse, to insist upon) faire, or ^'on fasse : 
vouloir une chose. 



SELECTION OF IDIOMS AND PECULIAR 

EXPRESSIONS. 

Aimer mieux* • . . . . ,tohave rather* This expression re- 
quires no preposition before the 
next verb. (Syntax, No. 253.) 



- * Although the infinitive of the verb only has been given all through 
the above idioms, it is taken for granted iSisX the learner will be able, if 
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Ajoater foi to believe, 

AJkr troaver quelqu'un ,,,,togo and caU upon any one. 

„ aa deyant de qaelqn'mi .to go and meet any one. 

H y va • . • a< tiake. Ex.: II y va de la vie, 

de rhonneoTyde ma fortuiie,&c. 
life, honour, my fortune, Sfc. are 
at ttake. Obsenre, that va comes 
from alter, and may be conju- 
gated through every tense. II y 
va, il y allait,il ira,&c. 

Autres (avec vous), &c with you, gentlMten. (Familiar.) 

Ex.: Avec vous antres fran- 
9ais. (It is here used in oppo- 
sition to another nation.) 

C auz dents "^ 

Avoir mal <ltlabonche 0..,>., (See Syntax, Idiomt.) 
C. ^ I'epaole, &c. .. y 

Avoir bean • it is in veun for any one to. Avoir 

may be conjugated all through, 
as, j'ai beau, tu as beau, &c. ; 
j'avais beau, j'eus beau, j'aurai 
beau,&c. This expression must 
be followed by a verb, without 
a preposition, and that verb is 
to be in the infinitive mood. 
Observe also, that avoir beau 
is never coxgugated negatively 
nor interrogatively, like c^est en 
vain. 
Avoir des ^gards pour quelqu'nn. • • .to be attentive to any one (from 

retpect.) 

„ deqnoi to hive enough, to be in good cir- 

cumstances. 

„ envie de • »*».to have a mind to, 

„ bien la mine de to appear very much a< if. 

„ chand aux mains . • tobe warm about the hands. (See 

Syntax, Idioms.) 

N'avoir que faire de to have no occasion for. 

„ garde de, se gaider bien de ••tobe sure not, or by no means. 
C'en est fait or c'est fait de moi, k,c.it is all over with me, ffc. 
Change (i»endie le) ..tobe deceived. 



necessary, to cox^ugate them through every tense. See Syntax, p. 15 1 , 
For further idiomatic expressions on some of the verbs given above, see 
Peculiar Expressions and Government of Verbs, 

Q 
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Cliange (donner le) . • . • • to deceive, 

Comble de (pour) • in addition to. 

Mettre le comble k • . • to complete. 

Au comble de at the very height of. 

Comiaitre (s'y) to be ajttdge of. 

Coup de bonheur lucky hit. 

„ maUieur unfortunate stroke. 

,, peigne dressing of the hair. 

,f topnerre ,.... thunder clap. 

yy foudre thunder clap. 

y, bierre a draught of beer. 

„ dent a bite. 

„ langue backbiting. 

„ canon a gun shot. 

„ fusil a musket shot. 

„ hazard an unexpected circumstance. 

,y pied a kick. 

,y filet a profitable hit. 

y, main a sudden attack. 

„ fouet • a cut with a whip. 

,, vent a sudden gust of wind. 

„ gr&ce the last blow. 

„ d'oeil a glance. 

„ d'epee a blow with a sword. 

„ d'essai a trial. 

Croire devoir faire une chose to think proper to do any thing. 

(See Appendix y Infinitive.) 

Defaire de (se) to get rid of yto part with. As Se 

defaire de is made a reflective 
verb, it of course takes itre in 
the compound tenses. Ex. : Je 
me suis d^fait de mes mauvaises 
habitudes. 
Donner atteinte k la reputation de. .fo dtfame. 

Dire (cela va sans) of course. 

£gal equal. Ex.: Cela m'est egal, that 

is all one to me^ I do not care 
about it. 
Emporter (s') to fly into a passion. (See the ob- 
servation on Se defaire.) 

L'echapper belle to have a narrow escape. Ex. : Je 

I'ai echappe belle — tu Va» — ^U 
la — ^nous Pavons, &c. 

Fait (kla. fatigue, &c.) u>sed to, €u:customed to. 

Faire Phomme d'honneur to assume or put on the man of 

honour. 
„ le savant, le riche, &c. ..••.. to pretend to be leamedy rich, Sfc. 

„ le malade. to sham sickness, 

„ Pecole buissonni^re to play truant. 
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Falre de son mienx to do one*8 best. 

„ aemblaat •.•••• to pretend. 

„ part de to communicate. 

Ne faire qnede to have but just. 

JPaire before annUier verb means to cause to, to occasion to, to order 
to. — (See Peculiar Expressions.) 

Faire naitre • to give rise to. £z.: Fcdre naStre 

des tronbles, une occasion, des 
sonp9ons, &o. 

„ repeter (nne le9on) • . • • to hear any rehearsing. 

„ savoir to let any one know. 

„ faire to order. Je me suis fait falre un 

babit, I have ordered a coat. 

Besides the expressions abore-mentioned, ^airtf is also used before 
some verbs, the action of which proceeds from a secondary cause, such 
as 'heat' or 'cold;' therefore we say : 



Faire chauffer du linge • . to warm linen. 

„ bouillir de I'eaa to boil water. 

„ cuiredelaviande to cook meat. 

„ sedier dn linge to dry or air linen. 

„ refiroidir du bouillon to cool broth. 

„ eyaporer la fhm^e to cause smoke to evaporate. 

„ rotir im gigot to roast a leg of mutton. 

y, accroire to impose upon. 

S'en faire accrdre to be conceited. 

It becomes impersonalwhem accompanied by the following expressions 
concerning the weather. But nerer say, Le terns fait chaud, Sac. 

II fait soleil the sun sMnes. 



„ dair de lune the moon shines. 

„ beau or beau terns it is fine weather. 

„ chaud it is warm. 

£roid .At is cold. 



„ vilain • it is bad weather. 

„ crott^, sale .it is muddy, dirty. 

„ jour. • it is light. 

„ nuit, sombre, obscure ..it is dark. 

„ du vent ..^itis windy. 

Garde de (prendre). to take care not to. Ex. : Prenez 

garde de tomber, take care you 
do not fall. 

Gre {k mon)' to my liking. 

Bon gre mal gr§ whether you like it or not. 

Gre (de bon), (centre son) willingly, against one^s will. 

U est question de the question is. 
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II n'y a pas jusqu'k even to, Ex. : II n'j a pas jm- 

qu'auz hommes qui ne yenent 
des lannes, even men^ or men 
themselves, shed tear*. 

II me tarde de / long to, 

II s'en faut que je J am tferyfarjrom. 

Pea s'en faut que yous. ...... .you are very near, 

Jeter des cris to shrieky or scream out. 

Laisser (se) tomber, tromper to mifier one^s se^tofaU, to be de- 
ceived, 

Ne pas laisser de nevertheless, for all that. It is 

thus coi^ugated: Je ne laisse 
pasdeparler,&c. Tanelaisses 
pas de . . &o. Ex. : Quoiqae 
faible, il ne laisse pas de resia- 
ter k la tynxanefalthough weak 
he nevertheless resists tyranny. 

Lieu de (tenir) to Jill the room or place of. Ex. : 

Yous mel tenez Hen de p^re, 
you are a father to me. 

II y a lieu de croire there is room for supposing. 

Meme 

Mettre k m^me de to enaUe any one, Ex. : II yous 

mettra k mSme de faire yotre 
fortune, he wiU enable you, or 
put you in the way of, making 
yowfortune, 

Etre k mSme de • to be enabled to, have it m one's 

pouter to, Ex. : Etant sor les 
lieux, je sois plus & m^e de 
juger des lichesses da pays, be- 
ing on the spot, I am more in 
the way of judging of the ritkes 
of the country. 

Mettre k (se), remettie It to set about. . ..again. 

Se mettre en deyoir de to set about. 

Mettre pied k terre. •••• to alight. 

Moins • less, 

II n'est lien moins que pro- ( he is far from being prodigoL 

digue •••• \heis any thing but prodigal, 

Nouyelles de (sayoir des). . » to have heard of. 

„ (receyoir des) to hear from. 

„ (donner des) to let amy one know. 

0\i en ^tes youst .••• where did you leave offf Ex. : Ou 

en suis-jet or oS^ en snis-je 
reste? oik en es-tuf oil en est- 
ilf&c (See^fi.) 

Fieds (les) lui br^ent he is very anxious. It is thus 

conjugated : Les pleds me 
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bnllent, leg pieds Ini brulent; 
les pieds me brulaient, &c. 
Fousaer des cris, or des Boupirs .... .to %cream^ cr aigk, 

Paaser de (ae) to do without. Ex.: Je me passe 

de Tin, / do without wine. Je 
puis me passer d'argent, / can 
do without money, Tu peux te 
passer de, &c., il peut se passer 
de, &c. 

Penser to have like to have. £z. : J'ai 

pens^ tomber. 

Prendie k (s'en) to lay the blame on any one. 

Prendre (s'y) « toset about any thing. (See Pecu- 
liar Expreuionsy Appendix.) 

Qa'est-oe que de nous ! what wretched beings we are ! 

Raison (comme de) of course, 

Surcioit de (pour) in addition to. 

SaToir to be able (only in the conditional.) 

Je ne saurais faire cela / cannot do that. 

Je nfi saurais qu'y faire . ......./ cannot help it. 

Tirer (se) d'affaire to extricate one's self, or get out of 

any bad business. {See Peculiar 
ExpressUmSy Appendix.) 

Tant soit pen • the least, in the smallest degree. 

Trancher du philosophe to set up for a philosopher, 

„ de I'homme d'importance . . to wish to pass for a man of conse- 
quence. 

Tenez, tenez here,look here. This expression is 

used when we want to call a per- 
son's attention to what we have 
to say or show. It is familiar. 

Trouyer (ae^ quelque part to be or happen to be in someplace. 

„ (se) mal to faint away, 

„ mauyais que to take it Ul of 

„ k lediie k. to Jind fault with, 

Tenir qu'lL (ne) to have it in one's power, Tenir, 

in this case, is neyer used but 
impersonally. 

„ k (s'en) to abide by. 

User ayec (en) to behave to. 

Youloir bien • Ixtbe very willing, to be so kind as. 

Que youlez-yous? .what do you want? 

En youloir k quelqu'un ....... to owe any one a grudge. 

Voir. N'y yoir goutte not to be able to see at all, 

Tenir k hoot de • .... .to bring about, 

Venir de (before a verb) to have but just, 

YoUk (me), te yoil^ .here I am, thou art, &c. 

La roilk k pleurer It chaudes 

laimes she began to cry most bitterly, 

g3 
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PECULIAR EXPRESSIONS, IDIOMS, AND 

PROVERBS. 

Abois (anx), at the last extremity. Ce cerf est auz abois $ on malade 

est anx aboia. 
Abreuyer (s')» to drink deep, S'abreuyer de sang, d'amertume, &c., to 

give way to sorrow. 
Acc^f Jits of. Ayoir des aec^s de deyotion, de liberalite, &c. 
Accroixe (en faiie), to impose upon^ S'en faire accroire, to be vam. 
Achoppement (one pi^re d'), an obstacle. 
Acquit (par mani^ie d'), carelessly to slur over. 
Affaire (se tixer d'), to extricate one^s self frim. an awkioard business. 
Affironter quelqu'im, to affiront^ &o. ASroatae les dSDgera^ to brave. 
Age. L'age d'or, d*argent, d'srain, de fer. Les sUMm dn mojen 

4ge, the middle ages. 
Aguerrir. On est agnerri k la fatigne, k la faim, k la soif, we may be 

inured to fatigue, hunger, thirst, &c. Agaeiri avz afionts, auz in- 

soltes, callous to, &c. 
Aider. Aide-toi, Dies t'aidera. (Proyerb.) 
Aiguiser, to sharpen. Aigoiser I'esprit, l'app^tlt| &c. 
Aile, unng. II ne bat plus que d'une aile, he is much the xoorse. 
Air. Ayoir Pair, to look Hke. Se donn^ des airs, to give one*s self 

airs. Le grand air, out in the air. 
Air. Le bel air, the manners of the great. Prendre Pair, to taJte the air. 
Aise. Etre k son aise, to be comfortable, or to be in good eircttm- 

stances. Prendre ses aises, to make ow^s self comfortable, whether 

at the expense of other people or not. 
Alambiqaer. Des pensees, des expressions alambiqiiees, studied or 

farfetched thoughts or expressions. 
Aller pas k pas, to go step by step. Aller yentre k terre, to go fuU 

speed. Aller bride abattae, to go fuU speed. Aller trouyer qnelqn'im, 

to go and call upon any one. Aller aa deyant de <|iielqn'an, to go 

and meet any one. An pis aller, let the worst come to the worst, U 

y ya de la yie, de llionneur, life and honour are at stake. 
Allumer la guerre, les passions, la coUre, to excite war, &c. 
Ame, soul. Donner deP&me 1^ un ouyrage, to give expression to a work. 
Amitie. Faites bien des amities, many compliments to^ 
Anse, handle. Faire daoser Panse da panier, to get perquisites. 
Apostropher, to adit^ess. Used both in a serious and ludicrous manner. 
Appetit, appetite. II n'est sauce que d'app^tit, an appetite is the best 

sauce. 
Appreter. ApprSter k rire, to afford matter of laughter, to give cause 

for laughing. 
Arc, bow. AYCir pluBienrs eordes k son are, to have several strings to 

one^s bow. 
Armes (lendre les), to give up one^s arms, • 
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Aniette (etie ea), n'^tre pas dams son aaalette, to be or not to he in 

ame'e ^uual comfortable state of mind or body, 
AflBouTir 868 pasaioxu}, to gratify one's paeeions. 
ATenement k la oomoniie, acceseion, 
Aosatot dit que fait, no sooner mid them done. 
Autre. A d'aatre8, go and tell thai to somebody else, II n'en fidt pas 

d'aatzeSy that is just Uke one of his tricks. 
B4ole. n a b&cle son OHviage, he has done his work hastily^ any how, 
Bagage. Flier bagage, to be off bag and baggage, 
Baigner (se) dans le sang, to weUer in blood, 
Balaae. La lunisse et la baisse des fonds, Sec, the rise and fall of the 

stocks. 
Bandeau. Avoir un bandeau snr ks yeuz, not to see what one ought to see. 
Battre. II fant battre le fer pendimt qull est chaud, to strike the iron 

while it is hoL 
Bean-p^re, fils, fi^re, beUe-m^re, father, son, brother, mother-in-law. 

(See Idioms,) Un beau matin il Tint me trourer, one morning he 

came unexpectedly U> see me, L'echapper belle, to have a narrow 

escape, 
Beroer. Bercer quelqu'un de belles esp^rances, to lull any one with 

fine hopes. 
Besogne. Tailler de la besogne, to cut out plenty of work. 
Besohi (6tre dans le), to be in want. II n'y a pas besoin de faire tant 

de bruit, there is no necessity for so much noise. 
Bete. Though the primitive meaning of this woid is betut, it never- 
theless often means ybo^, and bitise, a foolish thing or foolish action. 
Biaiaer, (UteraUy) to cut slant ways ,* (figuratlTely) to use a subterfuge. 
Bien. Faire une chose en tout bien, tout honneur, to do any thing for 

the best, with the best motives, Youknr du bien k quelqu'un, to wish 

any one well. 
Bfamc. Faire or dire quelque chose de but en blaoc, without a proper 

introduction, unexpectedly, 
Cesser la pudenr, I'honiiStet^, to shock modesty, &c. 
Bois. II ne sait de quel hois faire Ahche,»he is reduced to the last 

shift. Trouver visage de Ixns, to find the door of a house shut, 
Bon. Tenir bon, to resist firmly. 
Bond. Aller par sauts et par bonds (figuratively and literally), to have 

an unequal grace. Faire faux bond k, to disappoint amy one. 
Bold. A bord d'un vaisseau, on board ship. Avoir la mort smr le bord 

des l^vres ; Stre sur le bord du tombeau, to be near death* s door. 
Bosse, bump from a blow, Cet homme ne demande que plaies et bosses, 

he breathes after nothing but mischief, fighting, Bloodshed, 
Bouche. II dit tout ce qui lui vient a la bouche, he says every thing 

that comes into his head. Faire venir Feau k la bouche, to make one's 

mouth u?ater. Garder qudque chose pour la bonne bouche, to keep 

the best for the last, 
Bouireau, hanyman, executioner; (figuratively) a cruel man, a blood- 

thirsty tyrant, Un bourrean d'argent, a spendthrift. 
Bout. Eire du bout des l^vres, a /orce<2 fotf^^. Savoir une chose sur 
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le bout des doi|^, to have amf thmg at one's ftnger*s ends, "Pwrna a 

bout, to make any one angry. A tout bout de champ, every moment. 

Le haut et le bout d'une table, the upper and lower end of a table. 

Tiier a bout portant, to touch the object that one is going to shoot at. 

Venir k bout de, to succeed in. (See Idioms.) 
Branle. Donner le branle k, to set a going. II branle dans le manche, 

he is indecisive. 
Bras. Avoir de terribles affaires sur les bras, to luive unpleasant busi- 
ness on one's hands. Les bras de la mort, the jaws of death. II ne 

vit que de ses bras, he lives by his own work. Se jeter entre les 

bras de quelqu'un, tendre les bras. Ces enfaos lui out ete laisses 

sur les bras, these children have been left on his hands. 
Bref, in shorty to make short of my tale^ &c. 
Bride. Ld.cber la bride k quelqu'uxx, k ses caprices, k ses passioiifi, to 

give uHiy to, &c. Tenir la bride, to keep in proper subjection. Coniir, 

aller bride abattue, to go full speed. 
BrillianL Du brilliant, du faux brilliant, what is really brilliantf 

what is false, whether in riches or thought} tinsel. 
Brisees. Aller, oourir sur les brisees de quelqu'un, to cut the grass 

under one's feet. 
Briser. Tant ya; la cruche k I'eau qu'^ la fin elle s'y brise, the pitcher 

goes so qften to the well that it gets broken at last. 
Brocher une lettre, un ouvrage, to do any kind of work carelessly. 
Bruler du desir de voyager, to long to travel. Nous brulons de le voir, 

we are very anxious to see him. Les pieds lui briileut d'y aller, he 

longs to go tJ^ere. 
Brusque^ rough, blunt, cross. Brusquer quelqu'un, to receive any one 

roughly. 
Buissonni^. Faire Pecole buissonni^re, to play the truant. 
But. £tre but k but, to be even. (See Blanc.) 
Cachet, seal, stamp, (figuratively). Get ouvrage porte le cachet du 

genie, that work bears the stamp of genius, 
Campagne. Battre la campagne, to be out of one's mind. Se mettre 

en campagne, to set out. Aller k la campa^e, to go into the country. 
Capable. II a Tair capable, he looks clever. II fait le capable, he puts 

on the clever man. 
Cape. Hire sous cape, to laugh without being perceived. 
Caquet Babattre le caquet k quelqu'un, to iUence any one by threats. 
Carreau, floor. Coucher sur le carreau, to lay or knock flat on the 

ground. 
Cani^re, career, scope. Donner mrnkre k ses passions, to give vent 

to one's passions. Donner cam^ k son esprit, to givejull^ope to 

one's wit. 
Carte (perdre la), to lose one's wits. Ne pas perdre la carte. Donner 

or avoir carte blanche, to have full liberty, 
Cas. Faire cas de, to make much of. Faire beaucoup de cas de. 
Casser. Qui casse les verres les paye, whoever does any mischief is 

responsible. Payer les pots cassis, to smart, to suffer for any damage 

done. 
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CaBlkm. Sire onlion poor qBelqii^iiiy to Ml one. Eire M(}el 4 

caution, not to ^ Inutoi. 
C6nte,jHji!po«Ml. DakoeBaeHKnrirtoatceqviteptne, A« wM^Ppowtf 

to Anoio wAcfoMr oemrv. 
Cerrelle. Bruler or £uie aanter la oerrelle 4 qwlqn'mi, to hiow «iy 

ime*s brahu out. 
Champ. Champ de batatlln AToir or domMr la di des champa, to 

have QT givefitU Uk e tU f to $o amf where. 
Charger, to overdo, to emieattnre. Chaif|ar one dcj c ri ption, nn portrait. 
Charge. AXler k le^chMg&j to make a ehmyemfam$t the emewtff. Rere- 

nlr k la charge, to tnoAe tmother attempt. 
Charior. Una liTi^re charie, a river covered with Imr^ piece* of ice, 
Charite bien oidonnte comraenoe par aoi-m^me, cAarily begitn at kemie. 

Faire or donner la charity, to <five ohms. 
Channe. Mettre la duame dermnt lea boBoft, to pmt the cart befitre 

Choree. 
Chasser, to hunt, to eend awag. Chasser Tennemi, on domeatiqne. 
Chat. N'ereUles paa le chat qui doit, do not hrimg mp an m np itam nt 

subject, A bon chat bon rat, tit for tai. 
Ch&teaii. Fftire dea eh&teanz en Espagne, to buiid ceaUes in the air. 
Chand. Cela ne fait ni chaod ni froid, that doe$ mot matter. 
Chaosser, to dress the leys and feet, that is, to put on shoes and stock- 
' mys, in opposition to < Habiller,' to dnu the body^ and < Coifier,* to 

(bress the head. Une jolie, une Tilalne chaossure. 
Chef. Faire mie choae de son chef, with one*s own authority. 
Chef-d'cBttTTe, the best action or work. It is often used iionicallj. 
Chemin. Je lui ferai voir dn chemin (used to show spite), PH puzzle 

htm, PU cut him out plenty of work. Mettre en beau chemin, to set 

a person going ; to explain all the difficulties. Demeuier en beau 

chemin, to stop when the work is half done. Chemin faisant, on the 

way, going along. 
Ch^re. Faire bonne or mairraiae dh^ie, to live weU or badly. 
Chevalier d'indnstrie, a sharper. 
Cherenx. Cela fait dresser les cherenx k la t£te, it makes one's hair 

stand on end. Un raiaonnement, nne prenre, &c. tir^ par les che- 

venz, far-fetched, ill grounded. 
Cheville, a peg, (figuratlTely) a useless epithet. 
Chien. Qui m'aime aime mon chien, love me love my dog. 
Chiffonner, to rumple, to puzzle, to put out. 
Qensy a lawyer's defk. Faire un pas de clerc, to make a mistake from 

inexperience. ^ 

CoBur (tin homme de),a man of courage. De bon cceur, de manTais coBor. 
Cognee, a hatchet. Jeter la manche aprte la cogn^e, to give up in 

despair, 
Coiffe (Stre nk), to be bom bieky. 
Coin, stamp. Une chose marquee an bon coin, any thing stamped as 

of the best kind (applicable to style, expressions, authors, &c.) 
CoUe. Ayoir les yeux colics snr les livres, to be very studious. 
Collier de mis^re, daily hairdships. 
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Combat JBtre or mettre hon de combat, to he routed, or put to the 

mout, or to disable the enemy, Combattre la faim, les vents, sa colore. 
Commande. Des souliers, &c. de commande, bespoke shoes, &o. Une 

montagne, une citadelle commande la Tille, a mountain^ a citadel 
^ commands the town. 
C(Mnptant Ai^gent comptant, ready money. 
Compte. Les bona comptes font les bons amis, short reckonings make 

long friends. Qui compte sans son bote, compte deux fois, he who 

reckons without his host, reckons twice. A bon compte, cheap. 
Condanmer une porte, une fenetre, to block up a door, a window, &c» 
Confidence. Faire confidence k quelqu'un, to entrust any one with a 

secret. 
Conscience. Decliarger sa consdenoe, to make a compensation for the 

mischief one has done. Avoir la conscience de, to be conscious of 
CoxmaUsanoe. Faiie connaissance avec quelqu'un or faire la connais- 

sance de quelqu'un, to become acquainted with. Perdre comuds- 

sanoe, to faint. 
Contenance. Faire bonne contenanoe, to look satisfied. Etre deoon- 

tenancy, to he out of countenance. 
Corps. C'est un drole de corps, he is a droU fellow, S'ezposer an. 

danger k corps perdu, to rush headlong into danger. A son corps 

defendant, in spite of one's wishes. 
Corvee, a tax. Tout est une corvee pour lui, he does every thing as if 

it were a task. 
Coucher un enfant, to put a child to bed. Coucber, to sleep. Se ooucher, 

to get into bed, AUer se coucber, to go to bed, Coucher par Verity 

to writedown. 
Coup, a blow ,* also any action done suddenly, Un coup de pied, de 

poing, a kick, a blow with the fist. Coup de vent, de tonnenre. 

Faire d'une pierre deux coups, to kill two birds with one stone. 
Couper. Un coupe-gorge, a place in which one runs the risk of being 

assassinated. Couper court, to cut short (applicable to speaJdng.) 
Cour. Faire sa cour k, to endeavour to ingratiate one's self by atten- 
tions and assiduities. Faire la cour k, to pay one's addresses to. ■ 
Courbettes (faire des), to bow and cringe. 
Couiir. II court un bruit or des bruits, there are reports ahout. Faire 

courir des nouvelles, to set news afioat. Couzir les spectacles, les 

bals, to he constantly at playhouses, balls, &c. 
Couronner. La fin couronne I'ceuvre, alPs well that ends well. 
Court. Etre court d'argent, to be short of money. Demeurer ooort, 

to stop short. 
Cousu. Cet bomme est tout cousu d'or, that man is excessively rich. 
Couture. L'armee a ete battue k platte couture, the army has been 

beaten soundly. 
Couvrir sa marcbe, son feu, to conceal on^s march, one's fire. 
Credit (donner k), to sell on credit. II fait credit depuis la main 

jusqu'dt la bourse, ?te requires ready money. 
Crever les yeux, to put a person's eyes out, (Familiarly speaking), 

Crever de depit, de jalousie, de boire, to die with rage, &c. 
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Cioquer. FaJie croqner le mazmot, to make any one wait at the door. 

Cueillir des laiuien, des palmes, to gather laurelsy to gain victories, &c. 

Cdlbater I'ennemi, to overthrow the enemy. 

Cultiyer la connaissance, I'amitie de quelqu'im. 

Cjgne. Le chajit dn cygne, a poeVa last composition. 

Daider. Le aoleil daide ses rayons sur la dme des numtagnes, the aun 

darts his rays oft the tops of the mountains. 
Debandade. Api^s la defaite tout ^tait k la d^bandade, qfier the de- 
feat every thing was disorder and concision. 
Bebiter ses marchandises, to retail out one's goods. (IlgiiratiTely), 

AToir le debit agreable, to speak in an easy and agreeable maimer. 
Decliner son nom, to tell one's name. 
Deooiasa. Des propos decousus, unconnected speech. Ce style est d^- 

consQ, this style is unconnected. 
Dedire (se). II est avance dans cette affaire, il ne pent pins s'en d^- 

dire ; he is too far advanced in this affair, he cannot retract. 
Defaite. Ce n'est qn'une defaite, it is only a come off, a false pretence. 
Defiler. L'arm^e defile de ce cote-d, the army passes through here. 
Delicat. Une affaire delicate, a nice ticklish business. Delicat sttr le 

p<»nt d'honneur, easily offended. 
Belit. £tre suipris en flagrant delit, to be caught in the fact. 
Bemordre. Ne pas en demordre, not to give up (an opinion, a right,&c.) 
Dent Bare da bont des dents, a forced ^augh. Etre sur les dents, to 

be exhausted. Ne pas desserrer les dents, not to whisper a word. 

Arme jasqn'auz dents, completely armed. Youloir prendre la lone 

avec des. dents, to wish to do imposgibilities. 
Depayse. Etre depayse, to be like a fish out of water. Avoir Pair 

depayse, to seem at a loss. 
Deponrvu. Etre pris au deponrru, to be caught unawares, to be off 

one*s guard. Ne demeurer jamais an depourru, do not be off your 

guard. 
Derobe. Escalier derob^, a private staircase. Hemes d^robees, ^pare 

hours. A la derobee, by stealth. 
Deronter, to put out, to puzzle (in an argument, &c.) 
Dessiller, to open a person's eyes (both literally and figuratiTely), that 

is, with regard to what is true or false. 
Dessos. II est au-dessus de cela, he is above that, or above doing such 

an action. 
Detonm^. Chemin detoume, out of the way road. 
Detraqu^ (le cerveau), insane. L'estomac detraque, out of order. 
DeTorer des yeux, to envy, to wish for ardently. 
Dire. Le cceur tous en dit-il? have you a mind for it f 
Dia&agae, genteel. Un homme, une femme, un habit, un chapetta 

distingue. 
Doigt (montrer an), to point to. S'en mordre les doigts, to repent. II 
' est ^ deux doigts de la mort, de sa perte, he is very near dying ,* near 

being ruined. 
Dommi^. C'est dommage, it is a pity. 
Don (le) de plaire, de la parole, de se taire, the gift of pleasing, &c. 
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Bonner. Le Tin donne dans or monte h. la t^te, win/t gett up to one*s 
head. Donner or tomber dans le piege, dans le panneau, to faU 
into the mare, Aller donner de la tete oontre le mar, to knock 
one*8 head against the wall. Tel regiment a donne, euch a regiment 
has fought. Que donne-t-on aigourd'hui au spectade I what it acted 
this evening at the theatre f Cette porte donne dans la roe, this 
door leads into the street, 
Dorer. Le soleil dore les montagnes, the sun gilds the tops of the 
mountains. Les moissons dorees, the golden harvest. Doier la pil- 
lule k quelqu'nn, to gild the pill ,- to make one^ by means of fair 
words, take what is unpleasant. 

Bormir. II n'y a point de pire eau que Peau qui dort, quiet people are 
the most to be dreaded. 

Boublure (speaking of an inferior actor who takes the part of a supe- 
rior one.) 

Bresser un animal, to train up an animal, &c. 

Burer. II faut faire Tie qxd dure, it is proper to lay by for a rainy day. 

Eau. Porter de Peau k la riTilie, to carry coals to Newcastle. Laisser 
oouler Peau, to let things take their course. (FroTorb.) 

Echaipe. Porter le bras en ^charpe, to wear one's arm in a sling. 

£conter. II s'ecoute trop, he gives way. II s'ecoute parler, he speaks 
slowly, and Ukes to hear himself talk. 

Emblee (d')) at once, easily. La Tills a ^te emportee d'emblee, the 
town has been taken at one charge. 

Embourbe (literally), deep in the mud ; (figuxatiTely), il est dans one 
mauTaise affaire, he has got into a hobble, 

Embrasser. Qui trop embrasse mal etreint, grasp all lose aU. Em. 
brasser la defense, la querelle,le parti des armes,to embrace,take,&Lc. 

Empoisonner Pesprit d'un enfant, to corrupt the mind of a child, &c. 

Encenser, to throw up frankincense by way of worship, to praise, to 
flatter. Jeter de I'encensoir par le nez, to flatter to an excess, 

Ench^re, a public sale. Payer la folle ench^re, to smart for one*s rash- 
ness. 

Enfarin^. Yenir la gueule enfarin^e, to come in hopes of obtaining 
something advantageous, and being disappointed. (Very familiar.) 

Enfiler des perles, to do nothing. 

Eng0u6 d'une personne, d'un ouTrage, d'une opinion, to be over fond 
of any one, without any sufficient cause. 

Enrage. Get homme a mange de la Tache enragee, that man has ex- 
perienced wa$tt, misery, &c. 

Enseigne. Je ne le feral qu'i bonnes enseignes, I wiU not do it unless 
it be quite deserved. 

Ensereli, buried, completely absorbed. Ensereli dans la retraite, dans 
le chagrin, la m^lancolie, &c. 

Entente. Une phrase k double entente (and not a *' double entendre,'^ 
a sentence with a double meaning. 

Entendu. Etre bien entendu k, to understand perfectly. Fairs I'en- 
tendu, to pretend to be clever at any thing. 

Entortille, twisted. Un style, un discours, une phrase entoxtall^, style, 
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&c. the constntction of which is to forced and ttaisied iu to be tDont- 
ing in clearness* 

Entrer dans le monde or faire son entree dans le monde, to he intro- 
duced into the worlds coming out, 

Epine. H n'y a point de rose sons epines, there is no rose without 
a thorn. 

Epingle. £tre tire a quatre epingles, to he affectedly nice and clean, 
Tirer son epingle du jeu, to extricate one's self out of a had husiness, 

£placher un ouTiage, la vie, le& moBurs, &lc. to try to find out what 
fault can be found with a work, &c. 

Eponge. Passer I'eponge sur une action,, to forget an action. 

Epouserle parti de, to espouse any body, party, quarrels. (SeeMarier.) 

Epreuve. £tre a I'epreuYe de, to be proof against. Mettrp 4 Tepreuve, 
to put any one to the proof. 

Equipage. Ayoit equipage, to keep a carriage. Equipage, sAi/i's crew, 

Esciimer (s'), to fence, also, to do any thing with bombast, show, &c. 

Estropier, to lame ; (figuratiyely) to murder. Estropier une langue, 
un passage de poesie ou de musique. 

Eteint, extinguished, (used figuratiyely)* Les yeux eteints, a person*s 
eyesdead, {from illne8s,SM.) La voiz eteinte, an exjhayated dying voice, 

Etendard. II a leve I'etendard de la revolte, he is the chief of the re- 
bellion. 

Etonrdi d'nne chute, stunned with afaU^ Dtourdi de quelque 'bruit 

Face. Faire face k, to face (literally and figuratively). * Face,' used 
for visage, is vulgar ; though we say, figuratively, ' La face du ciel.' 

Fa9on, the workmanship. La fa9pn de ces couteaux, de ces habits, &c. 
Un homme plein de flagons, a ceremonious man. Yoilk un coup, une 
rose de sa fa9on, there is a trick after his oivn nature. 

Fagote. Etre fagote, to be badly dressed. 

Faible. Le fort et le faible d'un sujet,^A« strong and weak side of a subject. 

Faire. — ^Although the acceptations in which * faire' is taken seem innu. 
merable, yet,hy tracing back the primitive meaning of the word, we are 
enabled to discover that its ramifications partake of the original import. 

The primitive meaning is to create, to give birth to, to produce.* Ex.: 
Dieu a fait le ciel et la terre. Hence we use 'faire' to express en- 
gendering the humxin and animal race, (with enfans and petits.) 

Hence ' faire' is used when speaking of the productions of Uie mind 
or hand, whether with regard to science or art. Ex. : Faire un ouvrage, 
un livre, un poeme, une tragedie, une com^die, une statue, un hkH- 
ment,^ du drap, &c. 

* Therefore do not use faire, when the object is not * produced,' but 
merely * altered, made better or worse;* take rendre. Thus we say, 
* rendre bon, mauvais, joli, heureux, maJheureux,' &c. ; not ' faire bon, 
mauvais,' &c. Ex. : Yous avez rendu votre p^e heureux. Tailler une 
plume, not faire une plume. 

f There are, of course, other more appropriate terms, such as hdtir, 
construire ; but /air« may be considered as a generic expression. 

H 
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Hence * faire ' means to doy to acty to commit. £z. : Faire one action, 
an crime, la charite. Faire son devoir, son apprentissage, de son mdeux. 

Hence ' faire' is used to express assuming, putting on the character cff, 
acting a part, in real life or in a play ; therefore we say, Faire le 
rich, le pauvre, le savant, I'ignorant, le malade, &c. Talma a fait le 
role de Neron, de Scylla, &c. ; or even a fait Neron, &c. 

Hence 'faire ' is used to express tojinish, to go through, to perform. 
Ex. : Faire du chemin, &c., de I'ouvrage, deux ou trois pages d'ecriture. 

Hence * faire ' is used to express to arrange, to put in order, to do the 
needful to. £x. : Faire un lit, une chambre, la barbe k quelqu'on, se 
faire la barbe,* faire du feu, &c. 

Hence 'faire' is used to express to make or cause, to order, before 
another verb. Ex. : Faire ailer, venir, savoir, marcher, lire, ecrire, voir, 
connaitre, faire ; as, Faire marcher* une machine, to set a machine a 
going. Faites faire un habit, cause to be made, or order a coat. 

' Faire' is also construed with a substantive. See the following list 
of verbs attended by substantives. 

Fait. C'est un homme fait, he is quite a sober and steady man. Je 
lui ai bien donne son fait, I told him plump what I thought of him,. 
Etre au fait de, to understand Jully the point in question. Je suis 
siir de mon fait, I am certain of succeeding. Au fait, au fait, coTne 
to the point. 

Faut. II me faut, / want. Combien vous faut-ill how much do you 
want f Peu s'en faut qu'il n'ait fait sa fortune, he is very near having 
made his fortune. Tant s'en faut que je ne pense ainsi, I am very 
far from thinking so. 

Familiarity. La familiaiite engendre le mepris, familiarity breeds 
contempt, 

Fausser une signature, to forge a signature. 

F^le, cracked. Avoir le timbre fele, to be cracked, insane, 

Fendant (faire le), to strut about, to boast, &c. 

Fendre. La tete lui fend, his head is fit to split. H g^le k pierre 
fendre, it freezes very hard. 

Ferre. Ferre k glfice, rough-sltod. Un homme ferre k glace (in science 
or in learning of any Mnd), a man who has firm grounds for what 
he advances. 

F^te. Je me fais f^te de vous voir chez moi, I look forward with 
pleasure to the day when I shall see you at my house. 

Feu. Le feu a pris k la maison, the house took fire. On a mis le feu 
k la maison, the house was set on fire. II jette feu et flammes, he is 
in a terrible, passion. Les soldats ont mis tout k feu et k sang dans 
la ville, the soldiers destroyed every thing with fire and sword. II 
prend feu pour la moindre chose, he flies into a passion for the 
least thing. 



* TaJfie notice that the following verb (in the infinitive) always comes 
immediately aSter faire. 
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Fieffe, dM/mright. C*est tin toUy im ooqiuiiy an arrant, downright fitolf 

knave, &c. 
Flambeau. Le flambeau de la gnerrey the cause of the war. 
Flamberge,a sword, Mettre flambeige au Tent, to take sword in hand 

(generally used iroxiicallj.) 
Fletri, (fletrissure), faded, Sa reputation est flelrie pour jamais, A<f 

reputation is stained for ever. Fletiissuie, a stain to the honour , 

reputation. 
Flux. Un grand flux de bouche, a great fondness for talking. 
Foin. Chercher une aiguille dans nne botte de ioin, to look for a needle 

in a bottle of hay. 
Fondre, to melt, to rush. Foodie en lannes, to melt into tears. Fondre 

sur I'ennemi, to rush upon the enemy. 
Forger. A force de forger on devient foigeron, by dint of trying, one is 

sure of succeeding. Se foiger des chim^ies, to be led away by one*s 

imagination. 
Fort II se fait fort de reuflar, he makes no doubt of succeeding. Toilii 

son fort, that is his forte. Au fort de la mSlee, in the thick of the fight. 

H est fort de sa vertu, his strength lays in his virtue. 
Fou. Un fou, means a mad man, not afoot. II est fou de la muaique, 

Jie is mad qfter music. A cliaque fou sa nuurotte, son hochet, every 

one his hobby. 
FraiSyCxpense. Faire les frais de la conyersation, to find out matter 
for, and keep up the cenversaiion. Se mettre en frais, to put one's 

self to a great expense. 
Fraude (faire la), to smuggle. 
Frajer. Se frayer un chemin h, tzayers I'ennemi, to cut one^s way 

through the enemy. 
Frein (ronger son), to conceal one's feelings of anger. 
Friper, to tumble, to rumple. Une robe fripee. 
Fris^ (figuratiyely), to pass sUghtly and quickly by. La baUe lui i 

fdse I'epaule, the baU grazed his shoulder. 
Fronder, to blame, to criticise. Fronder le gouyememeut, la religion, 

les moBurs, un discours. 
Front. De quel front osez-yous paraitre id? how can yon have the 

face to come here? 
Frotter, to rub. Se frotter k, to have any thing to do with. Qu'il ose 

se frotter k moi, yous yerrez comme je Taxrangerai, let him dare to 

come to me, you wiU see how J will deal with him. 
Fumer. II fame encore de col^, he is stiU in a great passion. 
Gagner. La faim le gagne, he begins to be hungry. 
Gfutde. Prendre garde de tomber, take care not tofaU. Prendre garde 

k une chose (dangereuse), to beware of any thing. Se mettre en 

garde contre; se mettre sur ses gardes, to be on one's guard. N'ayoir 

garde de parler, not to have it in one's power to speak. 
Gateau (ayoir part au), to share any advantage. 
Gater. Un enfant gite, a spoilt child. 
Glace, ice. Rompre la glace, to begin, to venture upon any hazardous 

business, to break the ice. II nous a re^us ayec un yisage de glace, 
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he received u$ eooUp. La ftayear aralt g^aR^e tou9 mes 8eDB,Jriffkt 

had benumbed my senses, 
Glisser (se). II s'est gfisse dans cet endioit sans aroir ete- apperpu, 

he slyly introduced htnuK^, &c. II s'est glisii^ dans les bonnes grftdea 

du prince, he mwMtaied himself inio the good graces of the prince, 
Gloire. Se fsitfe gloire die, to yUtry in, ■ • 
Gorge. Teni^ k qneliia'an un poignard sur 4a-gorge»-lo</ioM a dmyger 

to a person's brecLSt, 
Gout. Cha^tin k son goat, every 6ne to his taste, 
Goiiter. Je goutt assez oe qu'il dit, / rather approve of what he says, 

Je ne saurais goi^ter ce qu'il dit, I do not relish what he mys^ 
Gr&ce, a favour. Faites moi la grdoe de me prater cela, do me the 

favour, &c. Faire une gr^ce, to da service. Avoir de la grioe k, ta be 

graceful in, &c. Faire gr&ce, to pardon, Gagner les bonnes gr&ees 

de, to gain the favour of, Avoit maaraise gtkce k faire une chose, 

it is not becoming of one to, &c. 
Graisser le marteau, to give something at the door to obtain entrance. 

Graissec la patte, to bribe, 
Grappe, bunch of grapes, II a'mordu k ta gfappe^ he hoi accepted our 

proposal, ' ■ 

Gios, besides its usual signifibatidn', also means the big^ strong part of. 

Le gros de rarmee, the strongest part of the army, "Fake le gros, 

togiveone*sseifanairofimpo1rtaHee, 
Habit L'babit ne fait pas le moine,' we Wiuit not judge of a man by 

his dress. 
Hame9on ^ordre k V), to be taken in, 

Hasaid (de); second hand, Des soldier*' de fansard, second hand dices. , 
Hausserles ^panles, to shrug up one's shoulders, (See Baisse), Les 

fonds faanssent on baSstoilt, stodks rise orfdll. 
Hauteur. Traiter arec' hauteur, to 6«^t;0 «Nl^;/^j»f^. 
H^risse, bristled up, from H^tisson, hedge-hog, Un bataillon h^risse 

de piques, a battalion oppoMng their pikei, Une mer h^iissee de 

rochers,d'4caiaUi,denaTiies,&d. ^ 

Heure (de bonne), early. A la bonne heure, very well, I consent toil. 
Honneunr. Fatte les honnetos de la'ttiaison, to do the honours of the 

house, &c« 
Honni soit qui mal j pense, evil 6i to him who evil thinks. 
Humanites (avoir fait ses), to have had a college or university education. 
Jet-d'eau, a water*spout. 
Jeux de main jeusTde '^Ahm, rough play always causes some accident. 

Avoir beau jeuz k, to havi a fine opportunity to* N'avoir pas beau 

jeu avec quelqu'un, when the other is more than a match. 
Joli and Joliment are frequently, but familiarly, used ironicaJly, 

meaning badly. 
Joue, cheek, Coucher en joue, to aim, 
Jouer. On a fait jouer Partillerie, the artillery was made to play. Se 

jouer de, to make sport of, Se jouer k, to expose one's self to. II 

joue k se miner, he exposes himself to ruin. Jouer d'un instrument 

quelconque, to play upon any instrument whatever. Jouer sur les 
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motSy to play upon wordt. H joue de wtm raHe, te wiaie ike sutf, by 
way of enjoymenty of what is left Am. 
Jour. £lle est belle oommele jour, iA« if very AeoirlMil. CetlBTerite 
est claire comme le jour, Hm truth it at dear at iay Uyhi. Mettre 

Due pens^e dans tout son jour, to give an idea all the deamett of 

which it it tutceptible. Se fidre jour k trsven, to cut ome*t way 

through, Ce tableau est dans nn taxxx jour or oe tableaa n'est pas 

dans son jour, this pietwre it not in itt right light. Yi^re aa jour la 

J€ianiee,from hand to mouth. 
Lache, tlaek. Le tons est l&clie, rnoOy hunndey the weather it moggy, 

close y damp, Un style lache, a tlack tlovenly tt^. 
L&cher pied, to give way, to take to one't heelt. 
Lanoer des regaitds, to catt wit^fiU looks on, tec. 
Langage, langae. (See Syaonymes.) Le langage des yenx, de la 

nature, &c. C'est une nuuiTaise langoe, he has a misduevous tomgue. 

Avoir nn mot snr le bont de la langne, to have a word on the tip of 

the tongue. 
Languir (figoratiTely), to dwindle away, to flag, &c. Les plaisus, les 

affaires langoissent^ la conversation, on disooors, &c. langoit. 
Layer. S'en laver les mains, to wash one's hands of it. 
Lanriers. Cneillir, moissonner des lanriers, to gather laurels. Etre 

oonronne de, to be crowned with, &c. Se reposer k I'ombre de ses 

laoiira^, to rest after victory. 
Lecher, to lick (Utorally). Un oavrage, on dessin, trop leche, a work 

of any kind too minutely ftnished. 
Leger may be used almost in ev^y case in wMch Ught or slight may 

be ^piployed. II est leger, he is giddy, thoughtless. 
Leg^re (Stre vetu a la), to be dressed in a light way. 
Le^, light. IHsconrs un pen leste, rather free manner of speaking. 
Lettre. Fkendre les choses an pied de la lettze, to take any thing lite- 
rally. 
L^TTBs. Get homme a le ccrar snr les I&vres, that man isfraidL, 
Liaisons (etroites), close, intimate connection. 
Lice, list. Entrer en lice, to enter the lists. 
Licencier des soldats, to discharge soldiers. 
Lieu. Etre sur les lieux, to he on the spot. N'ayoir ni feu ni lieu, to 

have neither money nor dwelling. Tenir lien de, to fill the place of. 

Cot homme m'a tenn lieu de p^re, that man has been a father to me. 

Avoir lieu, to take place. 
Li^vre. U ne faut pas chasser deux li^vres k la fois, we must not have 

too many irons in the ftre. 
Limer, to fUe. Limer un ouvrage, un ecrit, finishing a work, any 

writing, with the greatest care, Quoique fini, le style ne doit pas 

paraStre lime. 
Lit d'honneur, the field of battle. 
Livre. Traduire, chanter, jouer k livre ouvert, to trandate, sing, play, 

at nght. 
Loi. La loi du plus fort est toigours la meilleure, possession is nine 

points of the law. 

h3 
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Louche, squint-eyed* Une phrase, une traduction louche, a tentence 
wanting in clearness, < ■ . . 

Lumineux (un esprit), a prdfimnd hfigkt mind, Des prindpes claiis et 
Ittxnineux. 

ItVLUeTf to struggle. Lutter contre les vebts, les flots, la tempete; 
contre sa conscience, ses passions. . ;« 

Machine. U fait jouer touted Bortes de machines pour arnhrer k son 
but, he uses every mkdm to atrive of his end». 

Main. Faire main basse sur I'ennemi, to kill every one that comes in 
the way. Bn venir anx mainly 'to come toblows. Mettre la demi^re 
main k un ouvrage, to complete a work. f\Bdre quelque chose sons 
main, to do any thing Hn an underhand manner* 

Maitre. Un maiti-e homme, a patttdularly clever man, Un maitre 
filou, coiquin, an' arrant knave, scoundrel. Worm aT8X enfin trottve 
Totre maitre, you have at last met with your match. 

Malheur. A quelque chose malheur est bon,-a nUs/ortune is not with- 
out its good effects. Un malheur ne yient jamais seul, a misfortune 
never comes alone. Malheur k qui, &c. woe to him who. 

Manger. L'accent est si fort en knglais qu'il fait qu'on mange la 
moitie des syllables, the Hcdent is so strong in English that it causes 
the other syllables to be Scarcely hBard. . i 

Manteau, cloak. On se sert souvent du maateau de la religion pour 
commettre les plus grands crimes. 

Marche, bargain. Par de^sus le marche, into the bargain. A bon 
marche, cheap. ....<.... 

Mari^, to give a person away in marriage ; which is done by the priest, 
the father, mother, or any one who has the authority for so d<»ng. 
Se marier k quelqu'un, to take any one in marriage. Therefore 
never say ' Ce jeune homme a marie cette demoiselle,' but * a epeusi 
cette deiuoiselle.' Marier sa Toix avec un instrument de musiqiie, 
to blend. Marier Telegance avec I'energie. Ces couleurs sont bien 
mariees. ' Des sons mailed. 

Melee. Les dragons se sont jetes dans la milee, the dragoon* rushed 
into the thickest part of the fight. 

Menager quelqu'un, to spare a person^ s feelings, to pass over his faults 
in such a manner as to make him favourable to one*s views. 

Menagement. II y a bien des menagemens k prendre arec une telle 
personne, one must be very particular hew one deals with such a 
person. 

Menus plaisirs, pin-money. 

Merci. A la mere! de quelqu'un, des flots, des vagues, at the mercy 
of &c. 

Merveille. Fromettre monts et merveilles, to make great promises. A 
merveille, wonderfully well. 

Mesure. Get homme ne garde point de mesure avec qui que ce soit. 
that man pays no regard to any body whatever. ' Se mesurer ' is saia 
of rivals of any kind who attentively eye each other before the con- 
test. Mesui'er ses discours, ses demarches, &c., to speak, to act in a 
guarded nMnner. 
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MeMkf fiamUked. Amir U mimoiie bien menbl^. Se meubler la 

memcnre, to frnniih Uu memory, 
Ifidi. Get faomme nous a dit qall fait jour en plein midi, that man 

hat been telUng fu truinu, 
Mieux. A qui mieux mieux, m efkviatum of each other, IVayaQloiis 

k qui mieux mienx, let ut try which ofw can work the hardest, II 

Taut mieiix parler financhement, it u better to speak candidly. 
Mince. Un lerenu mince, a email income. 
Mine, looksj appearance (applicable to persons or things.) Bonne or 

maaraiae mine, good or bad looks. Faire bonne or mauTaise k 

quelqn'on. Faire la mine, to seem not to like, 
Moissonner. Sa vie a ete mois8onn6e dans sa fleur, he was cut off in 

the prime of life, 
Monde. Le bean monde, le grand monde, the fashionable world, the 

high people. Nous aurons beaucoup de monde k diner, we shall 

have a -great many persons to dinner. 
Moiceanx d'architecture,de litteratnre, jn^ces of architecture , oflitera' 

tore, &c 
Mort. n est mort de sa belle mort, he died a natural death, 
Mourir de faim, de soif, de rire, de firoid, &c. Se mourir, to be dying 

away. 
Mortel, excessive. II fait un froid mortel. Trois mortelles lienes, 

three excessively long leagues. 
Mot. II a toujours le mot pour rire, he always turns every thing toflm, 

Se donner le mot, to have an understanding together. Qui ne dit mot 

consent, silence gives consent. Prendre quelqu'un au mot, to take 

any one at his word. Un bon mot, an ingenious arrangement of 

words. En un mot, in a word. En un mot comme en cent, in one 

word as in a thousand. 
Mur, ripe. Un jngement miir, a sound judgment, 
Mnser, to be musing one*s time away about trifles that have no connec- 
tion with what is going forward. II passe son tems k muser. 
Nager, to swim. Nager dans Pabondance, dans Topulence, dans la 

joie, to revel in plenty , &c. 
Naif. (See Synonymes). Une expression, une personne naive, an 

ingenious person, &c. 
Naitre, to be bom. Faire nattre des sonp90n8, des troubles, to give 

rise to suspicions^ disturbance. Un gazon naissant, new and fresh 

turf, Une fleur naissante, &c. 
Ne. Mort-n6 (speaking of a child), still-bom. Aveugle-n^, ftom blind. 
Neant, nothingness, Le neant du monde, des blens de la terre, &c. 

Je le ferai rentrer dans le neant d'oi!l il est sorti, / will reduce him 

to the low state out of which he sprung. 
Nerf, nerveux. The words nerf and nerveux always imply sinewy, 

strong, in French, even in the literal sense, unless it be accompanied 
* by ' maladie, acc^s, faible,' and in the figurative, when applied to 

style, it has ^e same meaning as in English. On the like occasion, 

' un homme nerveux' means a strong sinewy man ; but a nervous 

man is, in French, * un honune qui a la fibre irascible.' L'argent est 
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le serf da commerce, de la gaenre, &c., fn&ney is the smews of cam- 

merccy war, &c. Ce discours manque de nerf, est sans nerf. 
Net, nette. Avoir la conscience nette, les mains nettes, to have a clear 

conscience^ clean hands, &c. 
Neuf, noureau. (See Synowymes,) 
Nez. II nous a tire les vers du nez, he pumped vs, he tried to know 

our secrets, Bire au nez de quelqu'un, to laugh in a person^s face, 

Se couper le nez pour faire depit k son visage, to cut offone^s nose to 

he revenged on one^sface. 
Niveau, level. Deux personnes qui sont de niveau, two persons who 

are upon a level, 
I^oircir quelqu'un (figuratively), to d^ame any one. 
N6tres, v6tres, &c. Je suis des v6tre8. Nous aUons au spectacle; 

voulez-vous ^tre des ndtresl we are going to the play; will you be 

one of our party f 
NouveUes, tidings. This word may be used in a threatening way. 

Vous aurez de mes nouvelles, you shall hear from me. 
Noyau, fruit stone. (Figuratively), Faire noyau, one round whom 

people gather or muster; a man that forms a nucleus. 
Nuages, clouds. (Figuratively), Les passions sont des nuages qui of- 

fusquent la raison, the passions are clouds which darken reason, 
Nue. (See Synonymes.) Tomber des nues, to faU from the clouds, 

Elever quelqu'un jusqu'aux nues, to ejctol any one to the skies. 
CEil, yeux. Coup-d'oeil, glance, sight. Avoir le coup-d'oeil juste, to see 

any thing correctly at a glance, Regarder quelqu'un entre deux 

yeux, to look at any one steadfastly. Jeter de la poudre aux yeux, 

to dazzle, either by show or by promises. 
CBuf. II donne un oeuf pour avoir un boBuf, he throws in a sprat to 

catch a mackerel. II tond sur un oeuf, he would skin a flint. 
CEuvre. (See Synonymes.) 
Oiseau. La belle plume fait le bel oiseau,^7t€ feathers make fine birds. 

Petit k petit Poiseau fait son nid, by dint of perseverance, any one 

may expect to succeed, 
Ombrage (donner de 1'), to give umbrage, to excite jealousy, 
Onde. Un ruban oxid^, a wavy ribbon. Une ond^e de coups, a 

shower of blows. 
Ondoyant, wavy. La mer ondoyante, les flots ondoyans, les contours 

ondoyans, les bles ondoyans. 
Or. Tout ce qui reluit n'est pas or, all is not gold that glitters, II 

vaut son pesant d'or, he is worth his weight in gold, 
Oidonnance. Une ordonnance du roi, the king*s decree. L'ordonnance 

du medecin, the doctor's orders, 
Orgueil. L'orgueil et la pauvrete font fort mauvais menage, pride 

and poverty are ill suited to each other, 
Ouidir, to spin. (Figuratively), Ourdir une trame, une conspiration, 

une trahison, to carry on a conspiracy, &c. 
Ours. U ne faut pas vendre la peau de I'ours, avant qu'il soit mort, 

you must not make sure of what is not in your power. 
Ouvert Avoir I'esprit ouvert, to be clear of conception. Avoir I'appetit 

ouvert, to feel an appetite. 
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OnTrier. A PtBorro on xeoonnait I'oQTriery yoit may kiuna the workman 

by hi$ work.- 
Fair. Traiter qnelqu'un de pair k coxapagmm, to treat any one a$ on^t 

equal, 
Faqnet, hint. Yons lui avez donn^ son paquet. 
FareiL Rendre la parrille, tit for tat. 
Faiti, sidey retolution, &c. Prendre le parti de qaelqu'nn, to take any 

oni?spart. Prendre son parti, to make up one't mind to. IVendre 

le parti d^ faire une chose, to come to a reeotution to do miy thiny. 

Prendre nn parti, to take a retolutiony to retolve upon something. 

Tirer parti de qnelqne chose, to make the most of any thiny. 
Partie. Qui n'entead qu'one partie, n'entend rien, you should hear 

both sides of the question. 
Fas, step. H jk*eai tire d'un mauvais pas, he has extricated himse^ out 

of a bad business. Faire un faux or mauvais pas, (literally) to 

etumble, (figuratively) to make a mistake. 
Passer. £n passer par, to put up with, II faut bien en passer par 

tout ou 11 veut Se passer de, to do without. 
Pite, (literally) dough, (figuratively) nature. C'est une bonne pite 

d'honime,Ae is a good-natured man. 
Patir. Les bonnes p^tissent pour les mauvais, the good suffer for the 

bad. 
"Pttvef pavement. Battre le pave, to run about. Etre sur le pave, to 

be without an osylunL 
Paupi^re, je ne pids fenner la paupi^re, I cannot sleep. Je lui ai 

ferme 1* paopi^, I was present at his death. 
Payer. Payer de sa personne, to expose one's self to danger. II payera 

les x>ots cass^Sy he is answerable for the dmnage or the eq^enses, 

F^yer d'ingratitude, to be ungrateful in return. Payer d'audace^ to 

brave danger. Payer d'efi^onterie, to stand out in a lie, 
Pecher en eau trouble, to fish in troubled waUr. 
Peigne, combed: (figuratively) over -finished, Un style peign6, an 

over-smooth affected style, 
Peindre. Cette personne est faite k peindre, that person is a model, in 

point of shape, Cet aateur s'est point dans see onvrages. 
Peine* J'ai peine k me contenir, / can scarcely contain myself. Toutd 

peine merite salaire, labour ought to be retvarded. Nul bien sans 

peine, nothing to be had without trouble. La chose, or cela, vaut 

bien la peine qu'on fasse des d-marches, it is weU worth the troulde, 

Cela n'm vaut pas la peine. 
Perdre. Je me perds quand j'y pense, I am completely at a loss. 

Perdre quelque chose de vue, to lose sight of any thing, Fbrdre la 

t^te, to be quite bewildered, to have lost self-possession. TIrer it coups 

perdus, to fire at random. Perdu de reputation, whose reputation is 

lost. 
'PerspecUve, prospect. (Literally and figuratively), il a une belle per- 

spective, he has a fine prospect. 
Pi^ce. Cet homme est pr^s de ses pieces, that man has very Uttle 

money. Ses paroles emportent la piece, she is very cutting in what 

she says. 
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Fied. Si rous lui donnez un pied, il en prendra quatre,^*t;e Am an 
inch, he will take an ell. II ne salt sur quel pied danser, he is with- 
out resources, Ne remettez plus les pieds lei, never set your foot here 
again, Attendre quelqu'un de pied ferine, not to fear the arrival of 
Qfvy one, Sur quel pied etes-vous? what footing are you upon here? 

Pierre. Faire d'une pierre deux coups, to kill Uvo birds unth one stone. 

FQule. Dorer la pilule 4 quelqu'un, lui faire avaler la pilule, to make 
an unpleasant circumstance appear agreeable by false representation. 

Fiquer, to pique, to wound, Vous Pavez pique ; il se pique aisement. 
Se piquer d'honneur, de generosite, de courage, to try to out-do any 
one in point of honour, genenmty, courage, &c. 

Pis. C^ va de mal en -piBffrom bad to worse, Un pis-aller, the last 
resort. 

I^euvoir. II pleut des richesses, des honneurs, des coups, &c., riches, 
honours, blows, Sfc, come showering down. , 

Pli. Prendre un bon or un mauyais pli (figuratively), to contract good 
OT bad habits, (See Synonymes,) II vaut mieuz pUer que de rompze, 
it is better to bend or give way than break. 

Flomb. A plomb, perpendicularly, (figuratively) steady. Yoilli un 
homme qui k beaucoup d'aplomb, there is a man who has great firm- 
ness, self-possession, assurance, &c. 

Huie. Api^ la pluie vient le beau terns, after sorrows and tears comes 

Pont. Yoillk, le pont aux &nes, tlie asses* bridge, 

Portee, reach. A la portee, toithin reach, (literally and figuratively.) 

A la portee d'un fiisil, k la portee de I'entendement, within the reach 

of a gun, the understanding. 
Posseder (se), to preserve self-possession, cool and collected. Je ne me 

possede pas de joie, de rage, &c., / can scarcely keep within bounds 

for joy, &c. 
Pourpre, a deep red colour, Pouipre is often taken for 'royalty.' La 

pourpre eblouit les hommes, royalty dazzles men. 
Pousser I'insolence jusqu'd,, to carry insolence so as to. 
Fouvoir. Je n'en peux plus, lam knocked up. Cela se peut, that may 

be'. Cela ne se peut pas, that cannot be or cannot take place. 
Preter, to lend. Se preter k, to lend one's self to. C'est une esp^ce 

d'etofie qui prite, it is a kind of stuff which gives. 
Prise. Etre aux prises, to be struggling. II sont aux prises, tftey are 

fighting, struggling. £n venir aux prises, to come to blows. Donner 

prise k la critique, to expose one^s self to a critique. Lacber prise, 

to let go. 
Prix. Mettre la tete de quelquHin k prix, to offer a reward for any 

body's head. 
Proc^. Intenter un proems k quelqu'un, to bring an action against 

any one. 
Profiter. Bien mal acquis ne profite jamais, riches ill got never thrive. 
Proie. Etre en proie k, to be a prey to. 
Propos. A propos de bottes. (Used when a person mentions any 

thing quite foreign to the subject.) Chercher querelle k propoa de 
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bottes. Faire nne chose de propos delibere, to do €my ihxng coolly 

and designedly. 
Proposer. L'homme propose et Dieu dispose, nothing can be done 

without the assistance of God. 
Quatre. Se mettre en quatre poor servir ses amis, to do one's best to 

serve one's friends. Comme quatre (a very familiar expression) 

which means * as much as four persons can do.' Trarailler, manger 

comme quatre. 
Qaestion. Faire une question, to ask a question. H est question de, 

the matter in hand is, &c. 
Qmjm)qno, a mistake, a misunderstanding. Faire un quiproquo, mis- 
taking one thing for another. 
Qnitte, quits, rid of. Nous sommes quittes, we are quits. Me YOil& 

.quitte de la fi^vre, / have got rid of the fever, J'en serai quitte i>our 

^tre gronde, Sec, they will let m^ off with a scolding. Tenir quitte 

de, &c., to let any one off for, &c. 
Qui ra 1^? Qui yive ? who is that? £tre toujours sur le qui vive. 
Raillerie. Entendre ndllerie, to take a joke. 
Raison. Ferdre la raison, to become crazy. Entendre raison, to hear 

reason. Farler raison, to speak reoMnahly, 
Recherche, farfetched, over nice, not natural. Une personne est re- 

cherchee dans ses repas, ses ajustemens, ses meubles. Des pensees 

lecherchees, farfetched thoughts. 
Recueillir, to gather together. Recueillir une succession, les fruits de 

son travaM, les debris d'une armee, d'un naufhige ; recueiUir les voix, 

les suffirages. Se recueillir en soi-mlme, to commune with one's self. 
Reculer, to go back. Reculer pour mieux sauter, to hang back in expec- 
tation of greater success. 
Redresser. Dresser means to set upright ; redresser to set upright 

again : (figuratively) to set any one right, or in the right way, II a 

parle raalhonn^tement, mais nous Pavons redresse. 
Regarder. Vous y regardez de trop prfes, you are too particularf 

Cette fenetre regarde sur la mer, this window looks on the sea. 
Relief (literally) in architecture, that part which comes or projects out 

from the flat work, relievo : (figuratively) injlttence, a name, autho- 

rity. Cette charge vous donnera du relief. 
Repaitre (only figuratively), to glut one's self, Se repaitre de sang et 

de carnage. 
Reprise. A plusieurs reprises, several times over. 
Ressort (literally), spring : (figuratively), province, department. Cela 

est de mon ressort, that is within my department, capacity, 
Reste. II ne demanda pas son reste, he was very glad to get off without 

entering into particulars, 
Retour. Faire un retour sur soi-m^me, to reflect seriously, to repent. 
Retrancher (se). II se retranche toujours sur sa bonne intention, he 

always gives his good intentions tu an excuse, 
BjdYeaajithon, extra profit derived from an employment, perquisite, Un 

revenant, a hobgoblin. 
Bevenir, Ceci me revieat fort, I like this very much. II est revenu 
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de ses egarements, des plaisixs de ce monde, he has lost all tneHma- 

Hon, or relish for pleasure ; he is reclaimed. 
Bideau. Tirons le rideau l^-dessus, let us drop the sul^ect. 
Bare. Tel qui rit vendredi, dimanche pleorera, if you laugh to-day, 

youHl cry to-morrow, 
Rompre. N« me rompez pas la t^te, do not split my head, 
Rouler. Rerre qui'nmle n'amasse point de mousse, rolling stones 

gather no moss, 
Ruisseau. Bes ndsseaax de sang, de vin, de lannes, torrents ofbloodj&LC. 
Sage, as an adjective, means prudent, circumspect, not learned. 
Sain. Sain et sauf, safe and sou/nd. 
Sec, dry, when used Uterally; harsh, fignratiiTely. Un compliment 

sec, une reponse s^che. Un ouYrage sec, a tiresome, dry composi- 
tion, Je suis k sec, I have no money left, 
Secher. Secher d'ennui, de tristesse, to linger with weariness and sadness. 
Securite, surete. (See Synonymes,) 
Semblant Falre semblant de, to pretend, to make pretence, H fait 

semblant de ne pas comprendre. 
Sens, in French, has about the same acceptation as in English. 
Sevier, to foean, is used both literally and figuratively, in the sen^ of 

* depriving.* 
$iffler, to whistle. At a theatre in France, the audience express their 

displeasure by whistling) which has the effect of hissing in England. 

Le nouvel acteur a ete siffl^, the new actor has been hissed. On le 

sifia tant qu'il fut oblige de se retirer, he was hissed off, 
^1. Chacun pour soi, et Dieu pour tons, every one for himself, and 

God for us ail. 
Soulier. Yous ne savez pas ou le Soulier blesse, no ime knows where 

the shoe pinches hut he who wears it. 
Soiud. Faire la sourde oreille, to pretend not to hear, Une lanteme 

Bourde, a dark lantern. Des men^es,des pratiques sourdes, sly deal- 
. ings. Des bruits sourds^ secret reports, 
Sph^ and Style are each used in the literal and figurative sense in 

English and French, and in both languages are taken nearly in the 

same acceptation. 
Suffire. II faut savoir se suffire k 8(H-mSme, we ought to have resources 

within ourselves, 
Suivre. Un discours suivi, a well managed discourse, one in which 

every part is well laid down. Ce predicateur, ce professeur est bien 

suivi, iAa< preacher, that prof essor is run after. 
Tablatore (donner de la) to puzzle, to torment. 
Table. Tenir table ouverte, to keep an open table. 
Tapis. Cette ajSaire a ete sur le tapis, this business has been the sub- 
ject of conversation. 
Tarir, to dry up, Qnand il s'agit de raconter, il ne tarit jamais, when 

he once begins to relate any thing there is no end to it. 
Titer le pouls, to feel the ptUse, 
Titons (aller k),to go groping along, 
Tendre, L'age le plus tendre. De sa plus tendre jeunesse, from his 

earliest youth. 
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Tesiir. n ne tient qa'lL moi, qu'& toi, «/ m t» my power. (See Idioms.) 
Je m'en tiens k cela, that taill do, I wUl not go any Jkiriher. Je 
m'en tiens a ce que tous dites, what you say is quite saHsfactory to 
me, A I'impOBsible niil n'est tenu, no one is obliged to do impossibi- 
lities. * Tenir k ' is used literally and figuratively. Ce papier tient 
k la muraille, this paper sticks to the wall, Cette corde tient au 
don, that cord holds by the naU. II tient beaacoup k ses anciennes 
habitudes, he clings to his old habits. Je tiens beauooup k le rendre 
heureux, I am particularly anxious to make him happy. Je ne tiens 
pas k conserver I'estime d'un tel personnage, I am not anxious to 
preserve, &c. 

Tite. Ayoir la tSte fel^e, timbree, to be crazy. La t^te lui toume, 
he is quite giddy. Faire k sa tIte, to act according to one's fancy. 
C'est un coup de sa tSte, one of his pranks. Une t^te folle, ^cenreUe, 
eventee, evaporee, sans cervelle, de linotte, de girouette, Ug^re, 
giddy headed, hair brained. TIte froide, cool headed. Avoir de la 
tete, to be firm, and have presence of mind. Perdre la t#te, to be be- 
wildered. Un homme de tSte, a profound, clever, cool headed man, 
Tenir tete k qudqu'un, to oppose or keep up vnth any one. II ne 
ssit oil donner de la tSte, he does not know what to have recourse to. 
Tete-^-tete, an interview, conversation between two persons. 

Tirer. Cette afiaire tire en longueur, this business begins to drag, is 
longer than it should be. Tirer au sort, to draw lots. 

Titre. C'est li juste titre qu'il a obtenu sa promotion, he justly deserved 
his promotion. 

Ton. Le prendre gur un ton qui oboque. Here * ton' implies tone of 
voice, and peremptory manneis. Un ton doucereux, or doux. Le 
bon ton et le mauvais ton, genteel and vulgar intmners. 

Tout. II n'avait pour tons gages que, that is Tous les gages qull 
avait ne se moutaient qu'^, tike whole of the wages he had amounted 
to only. II avait pour toute fortune, pour tout bien, &c., his only 
fortune, &c. 

Train, the rate that one goes at. Aller grand, petit train, may refer to 
the quickness with which one travels, or the rate one lives at. Je suis 
en train d'ecrire, de travailler, &c., / am just in the humour for 
loriting, &c. Faire du train, tomake a noise. 

Tranchant, the edge of a cutting tool. Le tranchant d'une lame. Une 
lame k deux tranchans. Une couleur tranchante, a glaring, gaudy, 
showy colour. 

Trancher, to slice off at one blow (literally). Ex. : Trancher la t^te k 
quelqu'un, to chop any body^s head off. Hence, in the figurative 
sense, 'trancher' means * to give one's opinion in so decisive and 
peremptory a manner as not to admit of a reply.' Yoilk un homme 
qui tranche. II est bien ' ignorant, et cependant il tranche sur tous 
les sujets. 

Tremper, to steep. Tremper ses mains dans le sang, to imbrue one's 
hands in blood. Tremper dans un crime, to be an accomplice. 

Trempe, the temper of a blade, &c. (Figuratively), Cette personne a 

I 
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Pesprit et le corps d'ane bonne trempo, that person is quite sound 

with regard to mind and body. 
Ti^ye, (literally) truce. (Figuratiyely) Tr^ye de ceremonies, de com- 

plimens, de railleries, de morale, no more of your ceremonies, compli- 

mentS'-put a stop to, &c. 
Triomphe. When speaking of a part of a play, or any thing that an 

actor, an artist, or any man of talent particularly shines in, we say, 

*■ C'est son triomphe.' 
Trop. Yous #tes de trop, you are not wanted. Je crains d'etre de 

trop, / am qfraid I am intrudmg. 
Trourer. Comment trouyez-yous cela? how do you like that f II se 

trouya un chelin de moins, there happened to be a shilling too little* 
User. £n user ayec, to deal with. II en use librement et famili^re- 

ment ayec ses amis. User quelque chose (without a preposition), to 

wear out. User ses habits, ses souliers. User de, to use. (See Sy- 

nonymes.) 
Yaloir. II yaut mieuz (without a preposition before the next yerb), it 

is better. II yaut mieuz aller seul que mal accompagne, it is better 

to go alone than in bad company. Faire yaloir un bien, ses talens, 

to render property, or one's talents, valuable or productive, or to 

show one's merit to the best advantage. Se faire yaloir, to mtike the 

most of one's self. Autant yaut faire une chose qu'une autre, one 

may as well, &c. 
Yenir, (see Idioms.) Je yiens de parler k rotte p^re, / have just 

spoken to your fa£her. S'il yient k pleuyoir, if it happens to rain. 

En yenir auz coups, auz mains, to come to blows. 
Yent Au gr^ des yents, at the mercy of the winds. 
Yentre. Aller (a cheyal) yentre k terie or bride abattue, to go full speed. 
Yert, green. Figuratiyely it means vigorous. II est encore yert pour 

son kge, he is strong and hearty for his age. Une yieillesse yerte, a 

hearty old age, . 
Yertu. n faut faire de necessite yertu, we should make a virtue of 

necessity. 
Yif. De yiye yoix, by word of mouth. Pique jusqu'au yif, stung to 

the quick. 
Yin. Entre deux yins, half seas over. 
Yinaigre. On attrappe des mouches ayec du mid et non ayec du 

yinaigre, mild ways do better than harshness. 
Yisage. Faire bon, mauyais yisage k quelqu'un, to put on a good or a 

sourface. 
Yisite. Rcndre yisite, to pay a visit. 
Yiyre. II faut yiyre k Rome comme k Rome, you must live at Rome 

as they do ai Rome. 
Yoie. M ettre quelqu'un sur la yoie, to put any one in the way. 
Yolee. Ce monsieur est de la premie, de la haute yolee, this gentle- 
man is of high connexions. 
Youloir. En youloir k quelqu'im, to have a spite against any one. 
Yomir des injures, des imprecations, des blasphemes, contre, &c. to 

utter insults, imprecations, k,c. 
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A LIST OF VERBS, 

ATTENDED BY A NOUN WITHOUT AN ARTICLE, FORM- 
ING TOGETHER BUT ONE PARTICULAR IDEA. 

Ajoater foi II • .to give credU. 

Avoir acc^s h. to have free accest to, 

„ affaire k , to have to do. 

„ besoin de ,.to want, to be in need of, 

„ appetit to have an appetite. 

" . > appetit to have a good appetite, 

yy faim ,,,,,, ,to be hungry. 

yy grand faim to be very hungry. 

„ soif • . . • ,to be dryy or iMrsty. 

y, grand soif ••« to be very dry. 

y, froid ,.,,,to be cold. 

y, chaud to be hot, or warm, 

„ enyiede ,,.,to have a mind. 

„ dessein de ...••.. • to have a design, to deiigny to intend. 

y, droit de ,,,,to have a right. 

„ egard k • • to have a regard, 

„ coutome de to use, to be wont. 

,, compassion de to compassionate , to conuniserate. 

,y pitie de • to pity, to have pity on, 

„ honte de • to be ashamed. 

„ part k • to have a share, to be concerned in. 

„ patience. . to havepaMence. 

yy confiance en to repose confidence in. 

„ peur de to be afraid, to fear. 

„ connaissance, avis de .... to have notice. 

y, permission de to have leave, 

„ carte blanche de ) 

yy plein poavoir de > to have full power and liberty. 

yy tout pouvoir de 3 

yy lieu de • ..to have room. 

„ sujetde to have cause, 

,, raison de to be in the right, 

yy soin de to have care, 

„ grand soin de tohaveagreatyOitpeciaicare. 

„ ordre de ,, to have order. 

„ occasion de • . . to have an opportunity. 

,, obligation kyde to be under obligation. 

„ tort de to be in the wrong. 

,, grand tort de to be very much in the wrong. 

yy horreur de to qvAke with horror, 

^ vent et maree to saU with wind and tide. 
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Ayoir qnerelle ayec to have a quarrel teith. 

„ rapport k to refer to. 

„ mal k la t^te to have the head-ache, 

,y aux dents to have the tooth ache. 

„ anx yenx to have sore eyes. 

. „ wax pieda to have sore feet. 

„ au yentre to have the stomach-ache. 

9, au cote to have a pain in one's side, 

yy au bras ta have a pain in one's arm. 

„ k Pepaule to have a pain in om?s shoulder. 

n au nez .••.. to have a sore nose, 

9, k I'oreiUe .to have sore ears. 

Cbeicher chicane k,,»r to cavil. 

„ fortune to seek one* s fortune. 

n quereUe k to pick a quarrel. 

Couper court to abridge. 

Couiir risque • to run the risk. 

Crier yengeance to call for revenge^ 

Demander audience k to ask audience. 

„ ayis k ..••• to ask advice. 

„ caution to Mk a security. 

fy compte k to ask an account. 

yy conseil IL .•••. to ask counsel. 

yy gtkce, pardon k ••..to ask pardon. 
99 quartier k,, •••....• .to beg quarter. 
99 justice k • • • » to demand justice. 

", !Z<^an 4 ! • • • • '" **""<* •^tiifiu'tion. 

Demeorer court • to be at a standy mum ; to stop. 

Dire yrai to speak the truth. 

99 faux •., to tell a falsehood. 

Bonner atteinte k to strike at. 

9, audience k to give an audience. 

99 ayis It • to give admccy to let one know. 

yy beau jeu k to give fair play • 

99 conseil li • .to give advice, 

99 caution to give baily a security. 

99 carri^re k son esprit. ...to give one's unt its full scope. 

9, conge k,.... to give leavCy also a holiday. 

99 permission k.... to give permission. 

99 enyie k to put in mind, excite the wish. 

99 exemple k .......to set an example, 

99 parole •...to give one* sword. 

99 plein pouyoir k ^ 

99 tout pouyoir k >....,, to give full power and liberty. 

„ carte blanche k } 

9, ordre It • to give orders* 

,, charge k to charge any one. 

yy le9on k ..............to give a lesson. 
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Domier jour k to fie upon a day. 

„ prise .,.•.. to give anadvantagey a hold over one. 

j0 quartier to give quarter. 

M quittance to give or write a receipt. 

M zendez-Yons to make an appointment any where. 

„ lieu de to give room. 

M sujet & .,,. ,to give occasion. 

„ occasion , ,to give an opportu/niiy. 

Entendre raison ..to hear reason. 

„ malice "^ 

f, finesse > to give, to take a joke well. • 

y, raillerie j 

L'^chapper belle to have a narrow escape. 

Faire abstinence to fast. 

„ argent de to raise money with. 

„ affaire avec to do business. 

„ attention k to attend, to mind. 

„ affixmt k to affront. 

„ banqueronte to break, to fail. 

,, bonne or mauraise mine k to put a good or bad face on the matter ; 

to give a good or bad reception, 
y, br^he to cut 

I We^^hLe \ to feast, to live, to feed luxuriously. 

y, oas de to value. 

y, choiz de to make choice, to choose. 

„ oompassion to raise compoMum. 

yy confidence k, ••••to trust a secret with one. 

yf dificulte .to make a scruple. 

yy edat to break out, to come abroad. 

yy envie to excite envy. 

„ onplette to pwrchoM. 

y, epreuye de. ..•..•••••••to prove. 

yy excuse k. ...to beg pardon. 

9, face & ••.••to face. 

99 feu to fire. 

y, long feu . to flash in the pan, to miss fire. 

yy fond sur •..to depend upon. 

99 fortune to make a fortune. 

99 foi to prove. 

„ g^ce k to forgive. 

yy gloire d'une chose (se) ....to pride one?s self upon. 

yy gras or maigre to eat flesh ot abstain from it. 

99 halte • to halt. 

„ honneur k.,., , to do honour. 

99 deshonneur k to disgrace. 

y, honte a . . • .r to shame, to disgrace one. 

,9 horreur k to strike with horror^ 

„ insulte li •••• ,to ahuse, to insults 

i3 
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Faire injure k to do an injury^ to offend. 

„ impression sor to make an impression. 

„ justice # • • • to do justice. 

„ jour (se) k trarers to make way^ to break through, 

„ marche aveo to make a bargain^ an agreement, 

y, main basse sur •• to put all to the sword, 

y, mine de to look as ify to seem. 

yf parade de... .....to make a parade or show. 

^) naufrage to be shipwreckedy to be wrecked. 

,y pacte to make a pact. 

, 9, part • .to imparty to communicate, 

fy pitie to movey or excite pity or compassion. 

n plaisir k to please. 

n peur k to frighten. 

n partie de . to make part of. 

n penitence ....to do penance, 

,, present de, ll to make a presenty to present with, 

n place k to make room. 

fy provision ...*... to provide one*s self with. 

n preuve de .to give proofs of. 

„ quartier • to give quartery to spare. 

y, raison k to pledge, to satisfy any one. 

„ reflexion sur to reject. 

„ reparation to make satisfaction. 

y, route ensemble to sail, to travel together. 

„ semblant de to pretendy tofeigny to act as if. 

„ scrupule de to scruple. 

„ sentinelle • to stand sentry, 

„ serment de ^...to take an oath. 

„ aigne It, de to make a signy to beckony nody wink. 

„ tapage ..to make a racket. 

„ tort k • to wrong. 

y, trafic or commerce to traffic , to dealy to trade. 

„ tr^ve k to forbear. 

y, usage de to use, to make use of. 

s J, ^ {to Hoe within compass, 

y, Tie qui dure . ........<. _, , /^^ 

" ^ (to spare one^s se\f 

„ bonneyie? to lead a merry life. 

y, joyeusevie) ^ -^ 

„ Toile Ters to set saily to make sail. 

Filer doux • to give fair wordsy to sneak off. 

Jeter feu et flammes .to fret and fume. 

L&cher prise .to let go one*s hold. 

Lier d'amitie ) Sto engage in a friendship or correspon- 

„ commerce J ( dence with one. 

Mettre bas • to bring forth (speaking of animals.) 

„ fin to put an end. 

,, pied k terre .to light or alight. 

,y ordre k to settle, to set to rights. 
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Obtenir peimismon . •• • • to obtain leave. 

Purler raison •• to speak reoion, 

„ clair •••...to spenA plain sense. 

„ juste to speak right, 

„ vrai • • « to speak the truth. 

„ fraii9ai8 ,,,to speak French, 

„ latin.. •...••••... to speak Latin, 

„ anglais, &c ..lo speak English, Sfc, 

^anlre courage to be disheartened, to despond, 

„ patience to lose palience, 

„ terie • to go out ofone^s depth, 

„ ^ fond • to drive with the anchors. 

Plier bagage to pack off, to pack up one's all, bag 

and baggage. 

Porter bonheor k, • •to bear good luck, 

„ maXbenr k •••.«to bear ill luck, 

„ prejudice k , to prejudice against, 

„ envie k to bear envy. 

„ temoignage to bear witness. 

Prendre courage to cheer up, to take courage, 

„ conse / ^g ^^ ^^ ^ t^ advice. 

„ avis S 

„ cong6 de • to take one^s leave of. 

„ garde it, de . to take care or notice. 

„ feu.' « to take or catch fire. 

„ confiance to have more confidence. 

„ connaissance de to take notice, or tif/brm one's self of. 

„ exemple sur quelqu'un ,to take example or pattern by any one. 

y, gout k to take pleasure in, 

„ jour to appoint a day. 

„ haleine to take one*s breath. 

y, naisaance. .•....•••.•. to ie from. 

„ mededne to take physic. 

yy pitie de ••..••• .to take pity or compassion, to commi- 
serate, 
yy part ) ^ to take apart, to concern one's self in 

„ inter^t J I a thing. 

„ plaisir k ..to take pleasure, to delight in. 

„ place • .,to take one's place, 

„ patience to take patience, to bear, ot wait pa- 
tiently, 

„ pied to take, to get a footing. 

y, racine ...«.••• • to take, to strike root, get a footing. 

yy seance .........to take one's place, 

,y soin de .to take care oflook toor after athvng. 

„ terre ...../o land, to get ashore. 

„ parti to enlist as a soldier. 

Preter aerment .to take an oath, 

Promettre monts et merveilles . • • to promise wonders. 
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Reoeroir ordre de .•••.••..••. .to receive orders* 

Rendie compte k to account for, or give an account of, 

ff gloiie &..... to give glory* 

„ grace k to return thanks, 

„ hommage k, ,,», to pay homage. 

y, justice k to do justice. 

„ raison k to give an account of. 

J, service k ,,,,.,, •to do service. • 

ff temoignage to witness. 

yf visite to pay a visit, 

Savoir gre (bon or mauvaifi) , ,,to take a thing kindly or unkindly. 

Tenir bon ..••• to stand frm, not to give up. 

yp oompte to give value for. 

„ lieu de ,to be a^ or keep the place of. 

I „ tSte a to cope with any one, to oppose, resist. 

„ parole to be as good as on^s word. 

„ table ouTerte to keep an open table. 

ff boutique to keep a shop. 

Tlrer arantage or parti de to make the most of. 

Vivre content de to live contentedly. 

Youloir mal k quelqu'un to bear one a grudge. 



IMPERFECT AND PRETERITE. 

Having treated of this subject at full length in the Syntax 
(pp. 100 to 103), we shall only add the following observa- 
tiOTi : — 

That, when reading an account of a man's life, the learner 
will often meet with the preterite, used to mention actions 
that must have been done frequently, and even habitually, 
and which, therefore, according to the given rules, ought to 
be in the imperfect; but, in such a case, he will perceive 
that the author does not intend, by so doing, to describe or 
delineate these actions in particular, but that he merely 
numerates them as so many facts or points which serve to 
characterise the man, and, in fact, as being the result of ha- 
bitual actions. Ex. : 

Socrate apprit k sea compatriotes k raisonner sur IMmmortalite de 
I'&me : il r&ussit k leva donner des idees sublimes d'un Dieu createur 
de Punivers. ' 

Apprit expresses an action that must have occurred seve- 
ral tunes ; but here, this word, as well as reussit, is taken for 
the result of the instruction given by Socrates. 
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INFINITIVE.* 

(Syntax, page 95). 

The never faiUDg principle, that '' two verhs coming toge- 
ther, the second (being governed by the first) is always in 
the infinitive," will accoont for the following sentences, the 
construction of which is peculiar to the French language. 

When speaking in an indefinite and general way. (Syn- 
tax, page 129). See also Subjunctive, Appendix. 
II faut fjiare son devoir; we must do owr duty ; 
which expression has about the same import as 

n faut qu'on fasse, &c. ; 
also. 

Again, 



On doit travailler, or il iiaxA qu'on travaille. 



II ne faut pas toajonrs penser k 80i.f 
Avant de parler, U faut reflechir. 

To avoid the repetition of que and the pronoun % (Syntax, 
page 95, note) : 

NouscrojonsdevoirvousaYer-^ ^ f Nous crayons que nonsderons 
tir du danger que Yous courez. I ^ I yous aYertir, &c. 

Croyez-Yous pouYoir faire r J < Croyez-YOusqueYOUspuiariez 
celaf I ^ I faiie cela? 

EUe czaint de tomber. J ° L Elle craint qu'elle ne tombe. 

When the person, which is to be the agent to the next verb, 
is sufficiently pointed out, whether by a dative coming before^ 
or by the context : 

J'ordonne k votre fir^re de|M f J'oidonne que votre ik<6ze 
faire cela. I fasse cela. 

Je lui ai command^ d'etre 1^1 J'<d commande qu'il ftit 
pr^t fo^ pr^. 

AYant de le punir, dites lui 
pourqnoi 11 a tort. 



Avant que yous le punis- 
siez, &c. 



• The Infinitive is rather a favourite mood in French, when there 
can he no ambiguity, because, by avoiding a repetiHon of qve^t, it 
makes the sentence more concise, and also more harmonious. 

f II /out being, like on, a vague expression, it has son, sea, <€, and 
sot, for its correlatives. 

X If there should be a pronoun of a different person, the construction 
wi^ que and the pronoun ought, of course, to be preferred, as, ^oiit 
crayons qu*il doit vous avertir. 

II Not * J'ordonne k votre fr^ qu'il fasse cela.' 
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DiUs safficiently shows the person one speaks to. But we 
should say, with a verb in a different person — 

Nous dlrons notre le9on avaiit que tous paitiez. 

With sefaire, se laisser, the infinitive in the active voice, 
because the reflective already implies a passive voice. 

II 86 fait comprendre, 

Se makes himself understood. 

Nous nous sommes laiss^s prendre. 
We suffered ourselves to be taken. 

The infinitive (Syntax, page 164, No. 380), by means of 
the ellipsis, is used immediately after que; comment; pour- 
quai. 

Qae fake et que diref ^ C Que dois-je faire, &c. 

Comment se tirer d'CTibarrasI ( ki j Comment peut-on se tirer, &c. 
Pouiquoi dire un mensonge ? V *^ J Fourqoui irais-je, or faut-il, 

J t dire, &c. 

With mai, tot, lui, nous, v<ms, eux, or any noun, the infi- 
nitive is used to express surprise, horror, contempt. 

Moi! Faiieoela! ) ^ ( Faire cela! Moi! 

// Do that ! 5 ^ ^ 2>o you think me capable of that ! 

Enx! justifier le paijure! 
They justify perjury ! 

Un homme comme tous, parler de la sorte! 
A man like you, speaking in that manner ! 

When the gerund, in English, is the nominative to the next 
verb, it is to be translated into French by the present of the 
infinitive. 

Lire est une bonne et agreable occupation', 
Heading is a good and agreeable occupation. 

PouYoir lire une langne n'est pas pouyoir la parler, 

Any one may be able to read a language^and yet not be able to speak it. 

£tre toujours content de sol, est vanity ; n'^tre jamais content de soi, 
est mauTaise humeur; 

Being always pleased with one^s self, is vanity ; never being satisfied 
with one's se^f, is ill humour. 

Flatter, c'est tromper; tromper, c'est hair. 
Flattering is deceiving ; deceiving is hating. 
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With the same favourite construction, the following em- 
phatic sentences, expressive of hurry and action^ are well 
worth noticing. 

Se precipiter sur rennexni,le mettre en deroute,le ponrsuiTre Pepee 
dans les reind ; tout cela ne fat que Paffaire d'un moment ; 

Rushing upon the enemy, putting them to the routy pursuing them 
sword in hand} all was the affair of a moment. 

The infinitive beginning the second part of a sentence, is 
preceded by a, meaning if, by, when, &c. 

A en juger par le train qu'il m^ne, U doit Itre riche, 
Jf we judge by the rate he lives at, he must be rich. 

A Pentendie dire, on croirait qu'il a beaucoup de credit, 

By hearing him talk, you would think he has a great deal qf credit. 

A le Toir, on ne dirait pas qu'il est si habile. 

By seeing him, you would not imagine he is so clever, 

A viYTe comme il fait, il n'ira pas loin, 

If he continues to live as he does, he will not go far. 

A Yous parler fhrnchement, je n'en crois rien, 
If I must speak candidly, I do not believe it. 

The infinitive, with the preposition d, meaning the kind 
of, Jit for, &c. may sometimes have a passive acceptation, 
mough it be used in the active voice in French. (See French 
Prepositions, Appendix,) 

C'est nne affaire k vous miner, 

It is a kind of business which is likely to ruin you, 

Mon fr^re n'etait pas homme k profiter de I'experience, 

My brother is not the kind of man that would profit by experience. 

Voila des chiffons a bruler. 
Here are rags fit to be burnt. 

C'est un coquin k pendre. 

He is a rogue, thai deserves nothing but hanging. 

n est bien k plaindre, 

He is very much to be pitied. 

Voici du fruit k cueillir, 
Here is fruit fit to be gathered. 

De, with an infinitive, may begin a sentence ; it is then 
generally followed by c*est, and seems to indicate a trans- 
position. 

De faire des promesses, et de n'en tenir aucone, c'est k quoi 11 ne 
s'expose jamais ; 

Making promises, and keeping none, is what he will never expose 
himself to. 
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De Tons dire ce quMl y avait d'agr^able, c'est ce que je ne puis; 
Telling you what was agreeable y is what I cannot do. 

We might have ssld, by turning the sentences^ 

n ne s'ezpose jamais k faire des promesses, &c. 
Je ne puis vous dire ce qu'il y ayait de plus, &c. 

NE. 

(Accidence, page 108, and S3mtax, page 132.) 
Although French writers, in such sentences as the following, 
use the negation ne somewhat indiscriminately, yet we will 
venture to clear up doubts by giving the following rules : 

1. When the comparison is expressive of 'superiority,' 
of 'inferiority,* or of 'difference,' use ne. 

Vous ^tes plus heureuz que je ne le* suis, 
You are happier than I am. 

II y a des auteurs qui ecrivent xuieux qu'ils ne parlent, 
There are authors who write better than they speaX. 

C'est toute autre chose que je ne croyais, 
It is quite different from what I thought. 

2. When the comparison is merely expressive of ' equality' 
or 'resemblance,' ne should not be expressed. 

Feut-on etre plus heureux que je le* suis ! 
Can any body be more happy than I am / 

Etes-Tous plus savant qu'il l*'etaitt 
Are you more learned than he was f 

Ne, without pas, may be considered as a word implying 
doubt, and not as a negative; it is, therefore, used after 
the following expressions, which are all, in fact, in the sub- 
junctive. 

Ne pas nier Je ne nie pas que cela ne soit, 

I do not deny but what that may be. 
Nier — (interrogatively.) . . .Feut-on nier que la sante ne soit prefe- 
rable aux richesses? 
Can any one deny but that health is pre- 
ferable to riches f 



* Though le, standing for the foregoing adjective, seems to an Eng- 
lishman perfectly useless, yet it is always expressed in French. (Syn- 
tax, No. 88.) 
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I>kMt(petei^^(neffatwely),,Je ne d^sesp^ pa« que nous n'ayoiu 

beau terns, 
I do twt despair qf having Jine weather. 

"DiaooaaTeaiT-^negatively) . .11 ne disconvient pas que toqs ne soyez 

instraity 
He does not deny hut what you are well 
it^fbrmed. 

Doater — (neyaUvely) . • • . . .On ne doate pas qn*!! D'arrire, 

They have no doubt but that he wiU arrive. 

Emp^oiher ••• J'emp^che qu'U ne Tienne, 

I prevent his coming, 

Je n'empSche pas qu'il Tienne, 
I do not prevent his coming, 

Emp^cherez-Tous qull viennel 
Sfiall you prevent his coming f 

N'empdcberez-Tous pas qa*il vienne ? 
Shall you not prevent his coming f 

D^fendre •••••••••J'ai defendu que rous ne fissiez cela, 

I forbade your doing that, 

II ne tient pas Ik. II ne tient pas It moi que cela ne se fasse, 

It is not in my power to prevent (hot from 
being done, 

Craindie ••••••••. Je crains que cela n'sirive, 

I fear lest that slunUd happen. 

Je tremble que cela n'amye, 
I tremble lest that should happen, 

J'apprebende que cela n'aniyey 

I am apprehensive lest that should happen. 

Se defier ...•• .....On doit se defier qu'il ne yienne, 

TTe must suspect his coming, 

IVendre garde Frenez-garde que cet enfant ne tombe, 

Take care lest thai child should fall. 

Pent s'en iaat que • Peu s'en est fallu qu'U ne f&t tne, 

Me was very near being killed. 



NICETIES OR DIFFICULTIES 

OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

Avoir Pair 6on, mechant, cruel, &c. The adjectiTe used with avoir 
Vair agrees wiQi Voir, that is, is masculine, though speaJdng of a woman, 
when Vair refers to outward appeajrance. Thus we say, die a Vair bon, 
nUehanUf dMinnguky eommun, &c. But when Voir refers to a physical 

K 
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defect or quality, it is better to use Sire or some other equivalent 
expression, such as sembler, paraitre, &c. Ex.: Cette demoiselle a 
Tair d'etre bossne. Ces terres me paraissent ensemencees. Ces fruits 
me paraissent bons. 

Verbs that require d cannot be turned into the passive ; therefore do 
not say, je suU obH, elle est rSponduey les mechans sont rSsisteSy ma 
famille a iti nuie par vous, &c., because of obHr h, repondre d, &c. ; 
but tarn these sentences into the active voice^ and say, on^ m'a ohkiy on 
Im a rSpondu, on a risisU aux mechans ; on or des personnes out nui a 
ma famille. 

It is improper to translate 'To observe to any one,' by observer a 
quelqu'un; it should be /aire observer it quelqu'un, (To observe any 
one, is, in French, observer quelqu'tm,) Ex.: Fermettez, monsieur, 
que je vous fasse observer, qu'en paieil cas vous anriez tort d'agir ainsi; 
allow me to observe to you, that, in the like case, you would be wrong 
to act so. 

Faire immediately before another verb, meaning 'to cause,* requires 
the accusative (i. e. no preposition) before the next noun. Ex. : I caused 
or prevailed upon that young lady to sing. J'al fait chanter cette de- 
moiselle — ^vous avez fait ^crire vos ecoliers, &c. But if the second 
verb (being an active verb), be followed by an accusative, the first is 
put in the dative (with h). Ex.: 

I caused that young lady to sing a song, 

J'ai fait chanter une chanson k cette demoiselle. 

You made your scholars write an exercise, ' 
Yous avez fait 6crire un thdme k vos ecoliers. 

Still spealdng of the young lady, and of the scholars: 

Je lui ai fait chanter une chanson. Yous leur avez fait ^crire un 
thdme. (Syntax, No. 404, and Note «). 

With any other verb than /aire, the accusative only should be used. 
Ex. : Je les ai vus ecrire une page. Yous I'avez laasse lire un roman. 
Nous les avons entendu chanter une chanson. 

Hclairer, meaning /showing a light to,* should be followed by it. 
Ex.: Eclairer k monsieur, car il fait sombre. Not so when SckUrer 
means 'to enlighten.' 

Coucher un enfant,' to put a child to bed,' is active. 

CoticAer, signifying 'to sleep,' is neuter. Ex.: Je couche dans cette 
chambre-ci. OiH couche*t-il? Oi!i ont-ils couche I 

Se coucher,' to be getting into bed,' is reflective. . N'entrez pas dans 
la chambre, 11 se couche. Aller se coucher, to go to bed. 

Enseigner and apprendre, meaning 'giving instruction to,' require a 
before the next noun. Ex.: Yous enseignez k ces enfans. Yous leur 
apprenez les mathematiques. 

JoufT d'un instrument, 'to play upon any instrument' whatever. 
Jouer du violon, du piano, de la harpe, &c. We also say, pincer la 
harpe, la guitare, le hUh, &c. ; toucher Porgue, le piano ; but not pincer • 
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de la hmrpey &c.; toucher de Vorgue (with de). Instead of *joaer/ we 
Qfe, sonner de la trompette, to blow the trumpet ; sonner du cor, to blow 
the horn; battre la caisse or le tambour, to beat the drum, 

Se rappeler, *io remember/ does not, like se souvenir, require de. 
Ex.: Je me rappelle le nom de oette personhe, I remember that person's 
name. Though we say,j'« me souviens <2u nom, &c., consequently, je 
me le rappelle, notje m'en rappelle; though we a&jfje m?en souviens. 

Oens, people, is masculine, when the adjectiye follows, and feminine 
when the adjectiye precedes. £z. : Des gens instruits, ^clair^s, &c. 
weU informed, enlightened people. De bonnes gens, kind people. Yet 
we say (with tout) Tons les gens de bien. 

All numerals are indeclinable, except vingt and cent, 
whicli, when preceded and not followed by another noun of 
number, take the mark of the plural. 

Ex.: Quatreringts, Qautreringts hommes, 

Eighty. Eighty men. 

Deux cents. Deux cents hommes, 

T\do Hundred, Two hundred men. 

But when vingt and cent are followed by another noun of 
number, they ai^ indeclinable, and are therefore written 
without the s. 

Quatreyingt-cinq, Qnatreyingt^inq hommes, 

Eighty-Jive. Eighty-five men. 

For the date of the year, we spell mil (with one / only, 
instead of mille), as 1835^ mil huit cent trente cinq. 

Million and miUier being sutetantives, take the s in the 
plural, des millions, des milliers, and even des milliares, ten 
times a hundred millions. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The Orthography of the French language is more difficult 
than that of any other, because not only the words are not 
written as they are' pronounced, but because the articles, sub- 
stantives, adjectives, pronouns, and verbs, undergo changes 
depending on grammatical rules; and, consequently, such 
persons only can be expected to spell correctly, who sxe well 
acquaint€id with those rules. (See Syntax, ior each article 
above mentioned.) 
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We shall here only remind the learner of those fiwlts 
which are generally committed from inattention; such as 
the addition of e and i to adjectives and participles^ when 
agreeing with a substantive feminine plural. Ex.: Dm 
femmes aimees. 

OF THR SPSLUNO OF SOME SUBSTANTITSS. 

Consonants are seldom sounded at the end of words; in 
order therefore to ascertain which should be the final one, it 
will, in general, be necessary only to recollect the derivative 
word. For instance, hasard, chance, is pronounced as if 
spelt hasar. On referring to hasarder, it will easily be seen 
that the substantive must be luuard: the same rule -may be 
given for the following substantives, as well as for others : 



Camper, Camp. 

Abricotier, Abricot. 

Comploter, Complot 

Dander, Daid. 



Ranger, Bang. 

Debater, D^bnt 

Reciter, Redt. 

Fniiti^, Fruit 



The spelling of several other words of different tenni- 
nations may be found out by appl3dng the same method. 

Serine, Serin, Cnof Serein nor Serain.) 

Yoisine, Yoisin. 

Sanguine, Sangoin. 

Dessiner, Dessin, ("nof Dessein.) 

RULES FOR SPEIXING COMPOUin) KOUNS. 

Compound nouns, in French, are formed of words of dif- 
ferent parts of speech. Here follow general rules indicating 
how their plural is formed, with notes accounting for the 
irregularities. 

1. With ttpo substantives — The first noun takes the 
plural. Ex.: 



Des Bains-Marie, 
Balnea-MariB, 

Des FStes-Dieu, 
CorptU'ChrUti day$» 



Des Colin-Maillaxd,* 
Blind man*» buff. 

Des gaet8-li-pens.f 



* Both Colin and MaUlard being proper names, neither takes the 
plural. 

f Both noons taJce the plural, because both together give the idea of 
only one kind of object 
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2. With a substantive and an adjective — Both the adjective 
and substantive take the plural. Ex. : 



Des beanx-fr^res, 
Brothers-in-law. 

Bes beUes-scBurSy 
Sisters-in-law. 

Dee chiens-maziziB, 
Sea-dogs. 

Des faux-fuyaiiB, 
Evasions, 



Des plates-formes, 
Platforms. 

Des blancs-becsy 
Inexperienced youths. 

Des Ters-luisans, 
Olow-worms. 

Des petlts-mattresy 
Fops. 



3. With a substantive and a verb'^The substantive only 
takes the plural. Ex.: 



Des abat-jour,* 
Sky-Ughts. 

Des conpe-gorge, 
Cutthroat places. 

Des coupe-janret, 
Cut-throats. , 

Des couvre-pieds, 
Counterpanes. 

Des essuie-maizis,* 
Towels, 

Des croque-notes, 
Bad mtuicians. 

Des garde-malades, 
Nurses, 

Des garde-robes, 
Wardrobes. 

Des garde-cbasse, 
Oame-keepers, 



Des porte-crayon,* 
Pencil cases. 

Des porte-faiz,* 
Porter*. 

Des porte-drapeau,* 
Standard-hearers, 

Des porte-manteau, 
PorftnofUeattc. 

•Des passe-tems, 
Pastimes, sports. 

Des passe-droit. 
Unjust prtference, 

Des passe-partoat, 
Ma»ter-heys, 

Des tire-bottes, 
Boot-jacks, 

Des tire-boachons, 
Cork-screws. 



4. With a substantive and a preposition or adverb — The 
substantive only takes the plural. Ex. : 



Des arri^-neyeux, 
Latest posterity, 

Des sons-lieatenants, 
Sub-Ueutenants, 

Des oontre-reTolntions, 



Des contre-danses, 
Country danses. 

Des ohefs-d'ceuTre, 
Masterpieces. 



* Jiotir, light, retains the tringnlar, being one olgect, of one kind, 
not requiring another of its Idnd. The oompoond noon meaning 

k3 
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5. With more than two words, that is, two words joined 
by a preposition — The fint only takes the pleural. Ex. : 



Des axc8-en-eifll, 
lUnnbows. 

Des crocen-jambeiy* 
Tripping'Up. 

Des culs-de-jttfcte, 
Cripples. 

Des eanx-de-Tie, 
Brandies. 



Dest£te.i-tMe,«> 
Private converiJUons, 

Des Ta.nii'pied8,f 
Va^abofuU. 

Des vole-aa-yent,f 
A kind ofptutrff. 

Des Tets-i-soie, 
Silk-tvorms. 



6. Wi€a./orei^ words — Neither word takes the plural. 
Ex.: 

Des post-scriptom, I Des forte-piano, 

Postscripts. I Piano-fortes. 

Des oato-da-fe. 

N.B. — The learner will peroeiye that the exceptions to the rules do 
not proceed from caprice, bat that they are merely such as reason would 
suggest. Therefore when he meets with other compound nouns which 
have not been pot down in the lists given above (for the number is too 
great to admit of its being inserted in such a work as this), he should 
trust to his own judgment in the application of the rules and exceptions. 

Faim is spelt with an m, on account of /amine, Jin because 
oijinir, &c. From aboyer we make ahoiement; enjouer, 
enjoument; though in those substantives the « is by no 
means pronounced. The following do not keep the e: — 

Ch&tier, ChAtiment. 

Remerder, Remerctment. 

Continuer, Continiiment 

Secouer, SecoAment. 

With adjectives and participles the like method may be 
used. 



Froide, Froid. 

Sourde, Sourd. 

Alti^e, Altier. 

Certaine, Certain. 



Perdue, Perdu. 
Finie, Fini. 

Incluse, Indus. 



a machine which brings down Hght — Not so in essuie'inainsy towels, 
which serve to wipe both hands. The same reasoning may be applied 
to all the above compound nouns. 

* See essuie-mains (with the note to it) in the third article. 

f See the rule given in the third article. 
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OF VERBS. 



The ent in the third person plural of verbs should be care- 
fully remembered. 

With regard to such verbs (of the first conjugation) 
as end with ger, ayer, uyer, ier, cer, cler, eter, iter, see 
Accidence, pp. 31— -33. 

OBSERVATION ON 'OI.' 

A counsellor, at the parliament of Rouen, in 1675, pro- 
posed that whenever oi was sounded e, it should be written 
at, instead of at. Voltaire having afterwards adopted that 
same way of spelling, it has ever since been foUowed by 
other writers; but it is only lately that the French Academy 
has adopted it in the Dictionary which is the production of 
that institution. 

OBSERVATION ON DOUBLB CONSONANTS. 

Double consonants are used in French, for two reasons : 
1st, to mark the et3rmoloffy of the word, as in opposer, from 
the Latin oppanere; ana 2nd, to show that the preceding 
vowel is short, though perhaps contnuy to etymology, as in 
donner, from donare ; konneur, from honor. As even these 
two reasons will not always apply, many good grammarians 
have cancelled one of the double consonants. But this in- 
novation, being again liable to inconveniences, as it would 
destroy both etymology and quantity, it has not been adopted 
by the Acadetny. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE ACCENTS (ACUTE, ORAVE, CIRCUM- 
FLEX), AND ON THE HYPHEN. 

The Acute on the e ending the first person singular of the 
indicative present, when used interrogatively, in the first 
conjugation; as, aime-je, and in ouvre-je; abo on the e of 
words ending in ege, as college^ &;c. 

The Grave is put on the e of words ending in ere, ele, es ; 
as, pere, mere, modele, succes. On d (preposition) to distin- 
guish it from a from avoir ; on Id (adverb) in opposition to 
la (article) ; on &d (adverb) in opposition to ou (conjunction) ; 
on des (preposition) to distinguish it from des (article). 
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The Circumflex is iised in lieu of the s fonnerly in use; 
as, vous parldtes (instead ofparlastes), quHl parlat; in the 
third person singular indicative present of verhs ending in 
aitre and oitre, as, je conruiis, il connait, il croit, also in 
plait; and over u of the adjective silr, to distinguish it firom 
sur (preposition) ; in M, participle of devoir; in til, participle 
of toire; in mtlr (ripe). 

The Hyphen joins not only the nominative pronouns je, 
tu, il, &c. when used interrogatively, hut the accusative and 
dative pronouns, moi, tot, &c. an, me, te, le, la^ les, lui, leur, 
y, en, when with the imperative affirmative; as, donnez-le- 
moi ; and the pronouns are themselves also joined. Words 
forming hut one idea, as, arc-en-ciel, saurd-muet ; demon- 
strative pronouns, or nouns with ci and Id, as, celui-ld, cet 
homme-ci, Id-haut, Id-bas, &c. 



THE PARTICIPLE PRESENT or GERUND. 

(Syntax, Nos. 261, 262.) En with the gerund has three 
significations : — 

1 . II parle en mangeant. 

3. Bn parlant malhonnltement, yous offenaeiez tout le inonde. 

3. n a ruine sa saute en ^todiant. 

1. At the same time as, en mime terns, 

2. By means of, par le moyen de, 

3. By dint of, d force de. 

The following English expressions, composed of the pre- 
sent participle, cannot he translated literally. Such are 

The participle with my, thy, his, &c. 

My telling you so was from a good motive, 
C'est par un bon motif que je yous disais cela. 

His tpriting to us gave offence, 
n a offense en nous ecriYant 

My, thy, his, with the participle, are often translated into 
French hy cle ce que je, de ce que tu, de ce quHl, &c. 

He laughs at my not being able to speak French, 
II se moque de ce queje ne puis parlor fraa9aa8. 
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We wonder at its not mtcceedingy 

Nous nous etonnoxu de ce que cela ne renaait pas. 

From his saying to, it does not follow we are to believe it, 
De ee qu'il le dit, il ne s'en suit pas qu^ faille le croire. 

Me went away without my being able to wish him good bye, 
n s'en alia sans queje pnsse Ini dire adiea. 

And also such expressions as — 

It being out of my power to, 

Comme il or tu qu'il or attenda qa'il m'est impossible. 

HuU being the casey 

Cela ^taot or cela etant ainsi. 



THE PARTICIPLE PAST. 

We have shown (Syntax, Nos. 263—270) all the roles 
concerning this part of the grammar. Those rules, on account 
of the innumerable exceptions, are considered as a great 
stumbling block to natives themselves. It is a pity such 
futile minutiae should exist in a language cultivated by so 
many foreign nations; but, as they form a part of the gram- 
mar, we will here give the least trifling. 

When with and before avoir, the objective is followed and 
governed by an infinitive, the participle is indeclinable. 

Les yertas que vons avez entendu hmer. 
The virtues which you have heard praised. 

EXOEPTIONS AND REMARKS. 

When the infinitive does not govern the objective, the par- 
ticiple is declinable ; a circumstance which you may discover 
by turning the infinitive into the imperfect, or by introducing 
pour before the infinitive, without altering the sense ; as: — 

La dame que j'ai vue peindre (qui peignait), 
The lady whom I saw painting, 

Les soldats que j'ai envoyis attaquer (poar attaquer). 
The soldiers whom I sent to attack, 

Les dames que j'ai entendues chanter, 
I%e ladies whom J heard sing. 

Whereas in the following examples the participle is inde- 
clinable : — 

Les dames que j'ai vu peindre (being painted.) 
Les soldats que j'al envoye attaquer (to be attacked). 
Les chansons que jai entendu chanter (I heard sung). 
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The participle is indeclinable when followed by que ; as — 

La route que nous avons rksolu que nous prendrions, 
The road which we resolved we should take. 

The participle is declinable when followed by a neuter 
verb; as — 

Les soldats que j'ai vut mourir, 
The soldiers whom I saw die, 

Les pommes que j'ai laisskes tomber, 
Hie apples which I let fall. 

When the participle is either M (in the sense of ' ought'), 
pu, 'been able/ valu, and fait, the participle is indeclinable, 
because there usually is an infinitive, or some other expres- 
sion, understood, after them ; as — 

J'ai pris toute la peine que j'ai pu prendre, 
I took all the pains I could. 

Les louanges que m'a valu cette victoire. 

The praises which this victory has caused to he bestowed on me. 

Les annees qu'il a vecv, 
The years he has lived. 

N. B. — ^You could not say, * La peine qui a kik pue par moL* * Les 
annees qui ont ete vicues, &c. 

The participle of reflective verbs, requiring a preposition, 
is indeclinable. 

EUe s'est domU la mort, that is, elle a donne a eUe, 
Sh>e has inflicted death on herself, 

Elles se sont ca^sk la jamb% that is, casse k eUes-m^mes, 
They have broken their legs. 

Madame n'a plus sa maison ; elle s'en est dSfait (se dSfaire de), 
This lady has no longer her house, she has got Hd ofiL 

!N. B. — ^When the participle is followed by an infinitive, it is difficult 
to know which of the two governs the objective. The best method of 
ascertaining which, is to ask the following questions : Qui f or Qui est- 
, oe que f for persons, and Qu*est-ce que f Quoi ? for things. The answer 
will show whether the objective is governed by the participle or by the 
infinitive. If by the participle, this latter word is declinable; if by 
the infinitive, it is indeclinable. 

Here follow some words which are prepositions (and there- 
fore indeclinable) when before the substantive, and participles 
(declinable) when after. 

Attendu les circonstances, considering circumstances. 
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Vu les ^y^nemens, owing to events. 

Exceptk les soldats, the soldiers excepted, 

Nona Bommes trois, j compris Totre soeur, there are three ofuSy your 
sister included. 
. II recevra ci-joimt or ci-inclus des lettres, he toUl herewith, or here- 
inclosed, receive some letters, 

Des drconstances aitendues, expected circumstajices, 

Des ^yenemens vus de nos jodrs, events seen in our days, 

Les soldats excepths, the soldiers excited, 

VoTts trouverez les lettres d-incluses or ci-jointes, you will find here- 
inclosed, or herewith, the letters. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

The preposition a has the following acceptations : — 
Direction to (literally or figuratively.) 

Aller d Londres, to go to London. 

S'appliqaer aux langues, to apply to langtutges. 

Donner quelque chose d quelqa'un, to give any one something. 

Penser H qnelqu'un, to think of some one. 

Commander, or ordonner, d quelqa'un de faire quelque chose, &c., 
to order any one to do any thing. > (See No. 226.) 

Oter, prendre, or arracher quelque chose d quelqu'un, to take away 
any thing Jrom any body. (See No. 226.) 

Sttccession from one object to another. 

Pen d pen, litUe by little. 

A mon tour, d ton tour ^itismy turn, thy 

C'est it moi, d. toi, &c. (or only) d moi, d toi, &c. 5 timi, &c. 

Meaning 'According to, after the manner of* 



S'habiller d la fran9al8e, d Panglaise, to dress after the French, the 
English manner. 

Farler d tort et d trayers, to speak at random, 

Un moulin d yent, a windmill. 

Se battre d Tepee, to fight with swords. 

Ce dessm est-il fait d la plume ou au cifltyon ? is this draining done 
with the pen or chalk f 

Fit for, for the use of, used with, having enough to, 

Aycnr quelque chose d manger, to have any thing to eat, 
Donner d manger, to give something to eat. 
Terser d boire, to pour out something to drink, 
De lliuUe d bruler, lamp oU, 
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De la pondre d canon, gunpowder. 

Ui^e tourte aux pommes, apple-pie. 

De la aauoe h I'oignon, onion sauce, 

Un tms h suiTre, an advice Jit to be followed, 

C'^tait d creyer, d mourir de lire, it was enough to make one die of 
laughing, 

Ija. deesse aux yenx bleos, the bhte^eyed goddeu, 

L'homme aim: grandesjambes, the l&ng4egged man, 

Une voituTB h deux, d trois, d quatre chevanz — ^nne Yoitme d qnalre 
TOQiS%ya carriage and two^and three, and four — a four-wheeled carriage. 

Indicating Time. 
Je me Uve d six heures, I get up at six o*clock. 

Place, sitfiatian, spot (s3rnonymous with en), at, in. 

A Paris, at Paris, 

Ayoir mal d la tete, to have the head-ache, 

Une plume, une ep6e d la main, a pen, a sword in one's hand* 

Here follows a list of some expressions made by means 
of d : — 

A I'abri, sheltered, 

A peine, hardly, scarcely. 

A tort et d travers, right or un'ong* 

A tatons, groping along, 

A leculons, backward, 

Gontte d goutte, drop by drop} peu d peu, by degrees, 

A bon marche, cheap, 

A pleines mains, by handfuls. 

A fasa., falsely. 

A plomb, equilibrium. 

Au naturel, in a natural manner. 

A force de, by dint of, 

A mon gre, to my liking, 

A jamais,,/br ever, 

A VskYeaaii, for the future, 

A I'huile ^eindi-e), to pq,int in oil, 

A droite, d gauche, on the right, on the left. 

A la renverse, backwards. 

A merveille, wonderfully well. 

A mesure que, m proportion as. 

Au reyoir, tUl I see you again. 

A ramiable, amicably, 

A fleur de, even v>ith (any thing,) 

A terre, on the ground, 

Un clou d crochet, a tenter-hook, 

De Phuile d*br^ler, lamp oil. 
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n y avait da monde <k etouffer, tfie crowd toas enough to mffocate one. 

C'etait d crever de lire,^^ to make any one die of laughing, 

C'est d vous d jouer, it is your turn to play. 

C'est d Yous, or H vous, it is your turn. 

A hnit, neuf, &c. heures, at eight, nine, &c. o'clock. 

A la pinte, d, la livre, &c., by the pint, pound, &c. 

A mains jointes, wUh one*8 hands clasped. 

A genoux, on one^s knees. 

A tort, wrongfully. 

Un chapeau h trois comes, a three-cornered hat. 

A cheval, on horseback. 

A coups d'epee, with repeated thrusts of a sword. 

A ma t^te (j'en veux fedre), Pll act as I think proper. 



OF 'DE.' 

With substantives, de has the following significations : — 

It shows the nature of the first noun (literally and 
figuratively) without the article definite. 

Une mine (Tor, d'axgent, &c., a gold mine, &c. 
Un appartement de roi, a kingly apartment. 
Un homme de courage, a courageous man. 

It implies ' made of, composed of/ (without the article.) 

Une montre d*OT, a gold watch. 

Une ^ociete cfliommes, a society of men. 

Ceci est de cire, this is of wax. 

With the definite article, it implies ' belonging to.* 

L'appartement du roi, the king^s apartment. 
Le maitre de la maison, the master of the house. 

It is used after adverbs of qtuintity and scarcity. 

Beaucoup de livres, many booh. 
Feu d^amis, few friends. 

It is used after some indeterminate pronouns. 

H 7 a eu quelqu'un de tue, there was somebody killed. 
II n'y a personne d'eln, there is no one elected. 

It is used after nouns of number, before the following 
adjective or participle. 

Cinq maisons de brAlees, 
Five houses burnt, 

L 
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With verbs, de has the following significations : — 

1. Extraction from, out of. 

Prendre ^n auteur, to take out of an author. 

Arracher des mains, to snatch from the hands. 

(Her une chose <2'an* endroit, to take any thing away from a place. 

2. Coming away from. 

Partir e^'tm endroit, to set off from any place. 
Venir rf'un endroit, to com£ from any place. 
Sortir <2'un endroit, to go out of any place. 

3. Originating from, caused by. 

Fait de marbre, made of marble. 

Compose de plantes, composed of plants. 

Mourir £^ joie, to die with joy. 

Mourir de chagrin, to die with sorrow. 

Mourir de faim, to die with hunger. 

Jouir c^'une bonne sante, to enjoy good health. 

Se moquer de, to laugh at, to mock. 

Hire de, to laugh at. 

Setting off, beginning &om a place, at a time fixed. 

Partir de nuit, to set off by night. 

Ne pas avoir parle, mange, &c. (^'aujourdliui, de deux jours, not to 
have spoken, eaten, Sfc. to-day, for two days ; (that is, when the sen- 
tence is negative.) 

II croit «Pun pouce tous les mois, it grows an inch every month. 

Pointing to the nature of the object used in the action de- 
signated by the verb (literally and figuratively) — with. 

Remplir une bouteille de vin, tofiU a bottle with wine. 
Charger une charrette de bl^, to load a cart with com. 
Combler une personne de louanges, to load toith praise. 

The participles of some verbs taken passively (that is with 
etre) not denoting motion — by, with. 

II est aime, estime du peuple, he is loved, esteemed by the people. 
Nous sommes environnes (i'ennemis, we are surrounded with enemies. 



* But we say 6ter une chose a quelqu'un, to take any thing from 
any one. 
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De serves to connect a verb, a substantive, and an adjec- 
tive to a foUowiog verb. 

Je voas ordoime de faire cela, I order you to do that. 

L'ambition de regner, the ambition to reign. 

Las rf* eciire, tired of writing. 

H est impossible de lire, it is impossible to read. 

Idiomatic expressions compounded with de. 

Si j'etais de vous (i. e. k la place de), if I were you. 
Son habit est comme de sole (i. e. fait de), his coat looks like silk. 
De gr§Mefpray, 

De bon coeur, de gaite de coeur, willingly, cheerfully. 
De force, by force, 
Begardez-le de pr^, look at it close. 
Ce pain est ^Hiier, this bread was baked yesterday. 
Vivre <f one beUe vie, to live an honourable life. 
Monrir tPune mort glorieuse, to die a glorious death. 
D'uD.e mani^re, in a manner. 
De front, abreast, 
D'xm air, with an air, 

Je ne Pai vu de ma vie, I never saw him in my l{fe, 
Des,from the very moment. 
D^apTkSfJromy after, considering, according to. 
De vous dire tout, c'est ce que je ne puis, to tell you the whole, is 
what I cannot do. 

Trois hommes de tu6s, three men killed. 

In the two last examples, de shows the ellipses ; as — 

Si je suis oblig^ de vous dire, tfl am obliged to tell you. 
De ceuz dont nous parlous, of those we speak of. 



'DE, PAR, AVEC,' COMPARED. 



De shows the na- 
ture, source, cause. 
Is used with pas- 
sive verbs when no 
action is implied. 



EXAMPLES. 

Monrir de chagrin, 
to die tvith sorrow. 



Par points to the 
agent, the motive, 
and reason by which 
a person is actu- 
ated, or made to 
act; hence it im- 
plies coercion and 
motion. 

EXAMPLES. 

Mourir par Pordre 
dn roi, to die by the 
king*s order. 



Avec gives the 
idea oi accompany- 
ing, tmiting. The 
means, the instru- 
ment with which 
any thing is made 
or done. 



EXAMPLES. 

Mouiir avec ses sol- 
dats, to die with one^s 
soldiers. 
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DE. 

II etait enviroim^ 
<f ennemis, ?ie was sur- 
rounded with enemies. 



II est estim^ et aime 
de ses compatriote8,A« 
is esteemed and loved by 
his compatriots. 

Sortir de la maison, 
to go out of the house. 



Ces bouteilles sont 
remplies de vin, these 
bottles areJUled with 
tpin'e. 

Je partis aussitdt 
qn'il eut fini <2eparler, 
I set off as soon as he 
had done speaking. 

C'est de cette xna- 
ni^re que vous reus> 
wreZfby thismeansy^u 
will succeed. 

Faire une chose 
d'one mani^re, d^im 
ton agreable, to do any 
thing in an agreeable 
manner, €tiirf look. 



PAR. 

n s'est laiss4 enyi- 
roxmer par rennemi, 
he suffered himself to 
be surrounded by the 
enemy. 

II a ^te batta par 
des voleurs, he was 
beaten by robbers. 

n a pass6 or re- 
garde or il est sorti 
par la fenStre, he pas- 
sed, looked through the 
window, or got out of 
the window. 

Ces bouteilles out 
^t^ remplies |7ar le do- 
mestique, these bottles 
have been filled by the 
servant. 

n a finl/Mirse miner 
he, at last, ruined him- 
self. 

C'est par des ma- 
nias aimables que 
vous reussirez^ by a- 
greeable manners you 
will succeed. 



AYEC. 



n a ^t^ battumlme 
avec ses soldats^ he 
was beaten even with 
his soldiers. 

n a passe par cette 
yille, avec un passe- 
port, he passed through 
this town with a pass- 
port, Sfc 

Ces bouteilles ont 
^te remplies avec un 
entonnoir, these bottles 
have been filled tpUh a 
funnel. 

n a fini avec eclat, 
he ended with the ad- 
miration of every one. 

Avec des mani^res 
aimables on est s&r de 
plaire, ufith agreeajble 
ma/ttners we are. sure to 
please. 

n m'a parl^ avec un 
air doux, or avec un 
ton desagreable,^ he 
spoke tome with a mild 
look OT with a disagree - 
able tone of voice. 



* dans' and ' en/ defined and compared. 



Bans particularly desig- 
nates the inside of any spot 
or object; iinpl3ring within. 
Hence it is most generally 
used in a literal sense, and 
almost always requires an 
article. 



En refers to a wide unli- 
mited space, to the manner 
and way of being or acting. 
Hence it is most generally 
used in the^urative sense, 
and requires no article. 



PR£P0StTI01^S. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Dans Londres, dans Paris, in 
London, Sfc. 

Les insectes qui viyent dans 
I'air, the insects which live in the 
air. 

Entrer, £tre dans une Toiture, 
to get into, to be in a coach. 

Etre dans nn appartement on 
dans une maison bien gamie, to 
be in a well Jumishet^ apartment 
or house. 

Une epine dans la main, a 
thorn in one's hand. 

Un chelin dans la main, a shil- 
ling (enclosed) in one's hand. 

Dans six mois,nx months hence. 



Dans une colore afireuse (with 
an adjectiye), in a dreadful pas- 
sion: 

Dans la mer, in the sea. 

Dans un etat deplorable. 



EXAMPLES. 

Un France, en Angleterre, in 
France, in England. 

En Pair, in the air (up in any 
direction.) 

Aller en roitore, en cabriolet, to 
go in a carriage (merely showing 
the way of trayelling, &c. ) 

Etre en appartement ou en mai- 
son gamie, to live in ready-fur- 
nished lodgings. 

Une epee en (ord la) main, 
sword in hand. 



En sizmois, tnsir months (i. e. 
six months spent in the perform- 
ance of any fhing.) 

En colore, in a passion (with- 
out any adjective.) 

En mer, at sea. 
En etat de, tn a fit condition, 
capable of. 



' A, DANS, en/ compared. 



A indicates po- 
sition. 



EXAMPLES. 

Etre d Paris, to be 
in Paris (that is, in or 
near Paris.) 

A la Tille (in oppo- 
sition to k la Sc^e), 
off the stage. 



A la sc^e, on the 
stage. 

Etre au soleil, to be 
in the sun, (that is, to 
be exposed to the rays 



Dans indicates 
inward situation. 



EXAMPLES. 

Etre dans Paris, to 
be in (the very interior 
of) Pam. 

Dans la ville, in the 
town (that is, in the 
heart of the town.) 



Dans cette sc^e, in 
this scene. 

II y a des taches 
dans le soleil, dans la 
lune, there are spots in 
l3 



En points to the 
manner, the way of 
conduct, dress, ^c. 

EXAMPLES. 



En ville, abroad, 
(not at home,) 

Diner en ville, to 
dine out. (Also in op- 
position to the country.) 

Etre 671 sc^ne, to be 
acting. 
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FREPOSITIOKS* 



A. 

of the sun.) ^i^clairde 
la lune, by die li^ht of 
the moon, A lalumi^re, 
by candle light. 

A Pair, tn the air, 
(that is, out in the air.) 



Une epeedlamaiii, 
a sword in hand. 



£tre au lit (or couobe ) 
to he in bed, 

Etre h I'aise, to be 
at one's ease, comfort- 
able', also say,^ mon, 
d ton, &c. aise, at my, 
thy, S(c. ease, u^cbevQl, 
on hofseback. 



DANS. 



ihe sun, in the moon^ 



Les insectes qui 
yivent dans I'air, the 
insects which live in 
the air, 

n Im enfoii9a une 
epee dm$ la main, le 
bras, &c., he ran his 
sword into his hand, 

Etre dans up lit, to 
be in a bed. 

Avoir la jambe dans 
un bas, to have one's 
ley in a stocking. 



i^v. 



En Tair, up in Ike 
air. 



L'epee en mam (e- 
quivalent to iLlamaui)^ 
sword in hand. 



Etre en habit bleu, 
en robe, en basde sole, 
en bottes, en souUers, 
&c., to be in a blue 
coat, or to have a 
gotpn, sUh stockmgsj 
boots, shoes, on, &c. 

Etre deguise, or 
habille, en paysan, en 
charbonnier, en roi, 
&c., to be disguised or 
dressed in a country- 
morn's, a eoal-heaver^s 
or a king's dress, 

Etre metamorphose 
en animal, en oiseau, 
&c., to be mitamor- 
phosed into an animal, 
a bird, &c. 

Se conduire, agir 
en roi, en honnete 
homme, to behave, act 
Uke a king, an honest 
man. 



VouR, for, for the sake of, far the purpose, (See Syntax, 
No. 250.) 

Cela est pour vous. Je fais cela pour vous plaire. Je tous ai ecrit 
pour vous avertir du danger. 

This preposition is always used after assez, trop, suffire, 
suffisant. 



PREPOSITIONS* U5 

Nous ayons assez d'argent pour acheter cette maison. 

II est trop sense pour commettre une telle inconsequence. 

Cela seul soffit pour rous donner une mauraise reputation. 

It sometimes means 'because^ considering/ before an infini- 
tive, and beginning a sentence. 

I^our n'ayoir pas reyu d' education, il est tr^s-instruit, or il n'en est 
pas moins tr^s-instruit, considering he has had no education, he is very 
well informed. 

Powr aroir de I'argent, il n^en est pas moins sot 

It also signifies ' since I must/ &c. in peculiar sentences, 
either between two infinitives, or between two substantives, 
without any article; and, in both cases, the same verb or 
substantive repeated. 

Maison pour maison, j'aime mieux celle-ci que ceUe-ld., 

If I must have one of these tu)o houses, I prefer this one to that. 

Livre pour livre, autant prendre le mien que le rdtre, . 
Since I must have a book, I may as well have mine as yours. 

Mourir pour mourir, il yaut mieux mourir en combattant qu'en fuyant, 
'If I must die, it is better to die infighting than in running away. 

Pour often signifies qiiant d. 

Pour moi, pour lul, &c. 

Pour ce qui est de moi, a« to what concerns myself. 

Pour et centre, |iro and con, 

(See Formation of Adverbial Expressions, Appendix.) 

SuR, on, upon. It gives the idea of an object resting, or 
placed, upon another. 

Sur la table, sur un yaisseau. Je m'appuie sur yous, / rest upon 
you. II est assis sur une chaise. 

Hence the following expressions, (mostly figurative) : — 

II est sur le paye, he has no asylum. Une maison qui a yue sur, or 
qui donne swr le jardin, a house which overlooks the garden. Un bati- 
ment qui ouyre sur deux rues, which opens into, &c. Qui domine sur 
la campagne. Compter sur quelqu'un, to reckon, to rely on any one. 

Eciire sur du papier. Ecrire sur un isujet. 

It indicates superiority, meaning 'over.' 

Un prince qui r^gne sur plusieurs peuples. Cette nation a bien des 
ayontages sur telle autre. 

Dependance upon. Ex'. : 

Sur sa parole, sur son honneur. Jurer sur PEyangile. 
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Concerning. Ex.: 

Nous discourions sur un tel sujet, propos. II s'excusa sur son age, 
he begged to he excused, on account of his age. On nous railla sur notre 
mise. On ne doit pas juger sw la mine. 

Svr ^i^fjvnrdy, straight, II a remis ses affaires sur pied. 

(See Formation of Adverbial Expressions.) 

AvANT, before, relates to time, order, rank, and priority, 
as well as the English word 'before.* 

Je suis yenu avant vous, / came before you, 
L'honnetete avant tout, honesty before every thing else. 

Avant is often taken adverbially, (expressed in English, 
hy far, deep, J and used with si, bien, trop,plus, assez,fort. 

La balle lui est entree trhs-avant dans le corps, 
The hall went very deep into his body, 

Avant refers to * time/ devant refers to ' place.' 

Je suis yenu avant vous, I came before you, 

Je suis place devant vous, / am pUiced before you, 

Avant (before), is placed before substantives and pronouns, 

Avant de (before), is placed before a verb in the infinitive, 

Avant que (before), is placed before a verb in the sub- 
junctive. 

En avant (before), implies motion, and is used with such 
verbs as marcher, alter, &c. 

En avant, marche, march (when giving the word of command.) 
Allez en avant, go on before, 

Apres, after (opposed to avant, 'before*), refers to time, 
and succession of actions and objects, 

Je suis venu apres vous, I came after you, 

Etre apres un objet, to be anxiou^s after an object, 

Courir apres un objet, to run after an object, 

Apres „afier, is placed before a substantive. 

Aprfes que . . after, is placed before a verb, and requires i)a& future. 

Apr^s quoi. , after which, then, (is used adverbially.) 

Apr^s tout . .after all. 

D'apr^s . . . .from,, axicording to, conformably to. 

Ci-aprds. . . , as follows, in the Jfollowing part. 
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Devant, before, (in opposition to derriere, 'behind,') re- 
fers to place, (See AvanL) 

Yons £te8 devant le fea, you are before the fire. 
Is used substantively, and then meansybr^, frmt 

Les jambes de devant, the fore legs. 

Les devant de la maison, the front of the home. 

Derriere, behind, is used with regard to 'place/ (in 
opposition to devant) 

Marchez derrih'e xnoi, %oalk behind me. 

Les jambes de derrih'ey the hind legs. 

Le derrihe de la maison, the back part qf the house, 

£ntre, between, betttnxt. 

Entre la France et I'Angleten^, 
Between France and England, 

Figuratively, it means ' in, into.' 

Je lemets ce tresor entre vos majns^ 
I deliver this treasure into your hands. 

On Ini a retire cet enfant Centre les mains, 
They have taken that child out of his hands. 

It also signifies 'from, among.' 

n fut choisi entre tons les autres, 

He ivas chosen from among all the others. 

Chbz, at, or to the hotise of, 

Chez moi, chez toi, chez Ini, chez eUe, cfiez nous, &c., 
At or to my house, at thy house, ^c. 

It admits of de and par, as : — 

Je viens de chez vous, et de chez Yotre fir^re, 

I am just come from your house, and from yowr brother* s. 

J'ai passe par chez eux, 
/ caUed at their house. 

It also means parmi, ' among,* as : — 

Chez les Grecs et les Romains, 
Among the Greeks and Romans. 

CoNTRE, against, contrary to (literally and figura- 
tively.) 
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Contre moi, toi, &c., against me, &c. 

Centre son gre, against his will. 

Se facher contre quelqu'un, to be angry with any one. 

It is sometimes used adverbially, as: — 

On a fait une proposition, et j'ai parle contre. 
A proposal was made, and I spoke against it. 

It is used substantively, as: — 

Ayant de donner mon opinion, j'entendrai le pour et le contre, 
Bqfore I give my opinion, I shall hear the pro and con. 

It sometimes means aupres, ' near, by.* 

Nous etions assis contre lui, we were sitting near him. 
Tout contre, quite close, 

Depuis, since, from, is used for time, place, and has for 
its coneleitive jfisqu* a, 'as far as.* 

Depuis un, deux, trois ans, one, two, three years since. 
Depuis ici jusque lk,Jrom here down to there. 
D^mis peu, lately. 
Depuis quand? how long is it since f 

Depuis is used before a substantive. 
Depuis un mois, a month since, 

Depuis que is used before a verb. 

Depuis que je le connais, since I have known him, 

J USQUE, as far a«,is generally used with a {jusqu^d, 'to, 
as far as, till.*) It is used both with regard to place and 
timej and is the correlative of depuis, 

Depuis Fansjy^qu^k Londies, 
From Paris to London. 

Nous irons ju^qu'k Edimbourg, 
We shall go as far as Edinburgh. 

Depuis huit heures jusqu'k minuit, 
From eight o'clock till twelve. 

Jusqu'oh} how far f 

Jusqu'd is also used before an infinitive and a substantive, 
meaning then even, so far as. 

II porta la yengeance ^t^^u'd Paccuser en public, 
He carried his spite so far as to accuse him in public. 
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II n'j avait ^tAJusqu^aiuc hommes qui ne versasaent des lannes, 
Even men shed tears. 

Jusqu'd ce que, (conjunction) 'till/ or 'until/ is used 
before a verb in the subjunctive. 

Jusqu'h ce qiie vous sojez gaeri, 
Until you are cured, 

Jusqu'd quand? (adverb) 'how long?* 



QUE. 

This word acts a most important part in the French 
language ; its nature, therefore, should be well understood. 
It may be a relative pronoun (the accusative of qui, or an 
interrogative, standing for quelle chose) or a conjunction. 
The qtie relative and qtie conjunctive must mot, of course 
be taken one for the other. As a relative, it has been fully 
described, (Syntax, page 50.) We shall here consider it 
as a conjunctive. When such, it serves to connect verbs 
and sentences; and, although it always accompanies the 
subjunctive, yet it does not, of itself, govern that mood any 
more than the indicative, but depends entirely upon what 
is implied in the preceding phrase to affect the following 
verb; that is, if what precedes implies certainty, the verb 
following que should be in the indicative; if, on the contrary, 
it denotes uncertainty, doubt, the following verb is to be in 
the subjunctive. (See Syntax, Nos. 293 — 299.) 

It also serves to compose several conjunctive phrases, 
according to which it again governs either the indicative or 
the subjunctive. It frequently even stands for some of these 
conjunctive phrases,* when they are clearly indicated by the 
preceding verb. Que is therefore used in the followinff 
cases: — 

For ajin que, 'that, in order that.* 
Venez que je vous voie, come, that I may see you. 
Ecoutez, que je vous disc quelque chose, hark you, that I may teU 
you something. 



* The conjunction might, of course, be used. Lists of them may 
be seen, Syntax, page 149. 
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For salt que, 'whether.* 

Qu'il Tienne oa non, il faut que je m'en aille, 
Whether he comes or not, I must go. 

For de peur qtie, * for fear.' 

N'approchez pas de ce cliien, qu'W. ne toqs morde, 
Do not go near that dog, lest he should bite you. 

^ For depuis que, 'since.* 

n y a une heure que je ne vous ai yu, 
I have not seen you/or this hour. 

¥oTju8qu*d ce que, 'until.' 

Attendez, que nous venions, 
Wait until we come. 

For a moins que, ' unless.' 

Yous ne partirez point que je ne le sache, 
Tou shall not go out unless I know it. 

For sans que, 'without' 

n ne sort jamais qu^il ne s'enrhume, 
He never goes out but he catches cold. 

For quand, 'when.' 

Le jour qtte*je vous vis, 
I%e day when I saw you. 

A peine eut-il fini ^u'il partit, 

He had hardly done when he set off. 

For parce que, 'hecause' (cest que.) 

Fouiquoi avez-vous fait cela? Cest que cela m'a ftdt plaisir : 
Why did you do that f Becatue I chose, 

VotpourquoiP 'why?' interrogative; and pourquoi ! ex- 
clamative. 

Que ne disiez-vous que vous etiez malade? 
Why did you not say you were ill f 

Que ne suis>je aussi riche que vous ! 
Why am I not as rich as you ! 



• It is improper to say * lejour quand,' &c. 
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For commel 'how! how much! how many!' (Syntax, 
No. 400.) 

Que je snis fatiga^ ! 
How fatigued I am ! 

Que Tous aimez k lire ! 

How fond you are of reading ! 

Que d'atnifl yoas arez ! 

What a number of friends you have! 

For cependant, 'yet.' 

n xue yerrait mourir qu^ n*en seiait pas touche, 
He would tee me die\ and yet he would not he affected. 

When expressive of ' wish,' meaning ' may.' 

Que Dieu vons benisse ! 
God bless you! 

Que le del tous accorde la saute et la sagessel 
May heaven grant you health and wisdom ! 

When expressive of ' horror, dislike.' 

Qu« j'agisse contre ma conscience! 
Can I act against my conscience! 

When it is the sign of the imperative, meaning ' let.' — 
(Syntax, page 286.) 

<^'il parle, je ne Pen empSche pas, 

Let him speak, I do not prevent him from doing so, 

AUons, que mes amis s'amosent, 
Come, let my friends amuse themselves. 

After cest, before a substantive, or with de, before an in- 
finitive, que is not expressed in English. 

Cest ne pas connattre les hommes ^ue de croire cela, 
Those that believe such a thing, know not what men are, 

Cest un tr^sor qu'vai veritable ami, 
A true friend is a treasure. 

With the article le, when emphatic. (Syntax, No. 7.) 

La belle maison que Yojlk\ 
What a fine house that is ! 

When corresponding to tout, 'as,' and quelque, ' however.' 
(Syntax, Nos. 204, 163, &c.) 

Tout malade ^il est, 
/// as he is, 

Quelque malade qu*il soit, 
However ill he may be, 

M 
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When it is the correlative of phis and mains, 

Vons etes plus saTuit que moi, 
Tou are more learned than J* 

When in the middle of a sentence^ to avoid the repetition 
of si. 

Si Tous m'aimez, et que voos youliez me le persoader. 
If you love me, and unsh to persuade me of it. 

It also serves to avoid the repetition of qttand, 

Quand je me porterai bien, et que je serai fort, je trayfuHerai, 
When I am welly and strong, I shaU work. 

It means 'just, but just/ 

Je ne fais que d'aniyer, 
I am but just arrived. 

It means 'only, nothing but/ {ne..,que,) 

n ne fait que manger et que boire, 
He does nothing but eat and drink. 



REFLECTIVE VERBS. 

Besides the indispensable rules given in the Syntax, 
Nos, 337 to 339, we shall add the following useftd observa- 
tions : — 

1st. Reflective verbs are used as impersonals, to express 
that an action is, was, or mil be, going forward. 

H ^'agit de, &c., the matter in hand oi the question is to, &c. 

n se fait de grands jpTQj^asnJdfs, great preparations are going forward. 

II s'est passe bien des aUnees depuis, many years have elapsed since, 

2dly. They are sometimes used in opposition to expres- 
sions beginning with on, and alluding then more to custom 
or the established order of things; whereas on designates 
more expressly an active agent, as : — 

Ce liyre se yend quatre chelins; mais on pent Pavoir pour trois : thU 
book sells for, or the selling price of this book is, four shUlings; but it 
may be had for three, 

Cei&se pratique en france, mais non pas en mfjL&Ufoe, that is cu$» 
ternary in France, but not in Engla^, 



REFLECTIVE VERBS. 
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3dly. They frequently have also, in French, a passive* 
meaning, or imply the act of becoming, growing, getting 
(which often happens when the agent or immediate cause is 
not Inentioned.} 

Mon habit est commence, et 11 s'ach^e, 
My coai is b^un^ and isjinishing, 

Acconrez, la ToUk qui se menrt, 
Came, come, she is dying, 

Le diner s'appr^te, 
Dinner is getting ready, 

4thly. In the first rule the definition of leflectiye verhs is 
applied in a physical sense ; i. e. the action designated hy 
the verb palpably falls back on the person or agent which is 
the nominative ; but in the following cases the acti(m of the 
verb is only menially reflectiTe, the action bdng then more 
the work and efiect of the mind or imagination. Here follows 
a list of verbs, active and reflective, from which will be seen 
the connexion which the latter has with the former. 



ACTITB TEKBS. 

Aboiflser, to lower, to let down. 

Abrenver, to water an animal^ 
(supposed to drink a great 
quantity at a time.) 

Acoommoder, to accommodate. 

Accorder, to put in tune* 

Adoucir, to soften. 

Ai>erceyoir quelqu'un, to per- 
ceive any one with the eye. 

Attendie, to wait for. 



Attendrir, to move, to affect. 



REFLECTIYB VERBS. 

/S'abaisser a, to stoop, fboth figu- 
ratively and literally.) 

iS"abreuyer d'am^tume, to give 
way to grief, 

iS'accommoder k, to put up with. 

fi^'accorder, to agree. 

iS"adoucir, to become soft. Son 
coBur s'adoucira ayec le tems. 

/9'aperceyoir du dessein de quel- 
qu'un, to perceive, to discern 
mentally, to be aware of. 

^'attendre It, to expect, (it implies 
hope, and therefore is the effect 
of the imagination.) 

/S'attendrir, to be moved. 



• With this difference, that the passive voice, in French, implies an 
action done with, or finished : as, in the above examples, if, instead of 
a si'achive, there was achevk, it would signify that the coat was finished. 
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REFLECTIVE VERBS. 



Bechainer, to let loose. 

Defaire, to take one object away 

from another. 
Befier, to provoke y to excite, to 

challenge. 

£lever, to raise. 

Endormir, to luU asleep. 

Ennayer qaelqu'an, to tire any 
one. 

Etonner, to astonish. 

Fier (more uBually) confier, to en- 
trust toith. 

Hiter quelqne chose, to hasten 
anything. 

Imaginer, to imagine, to conceive, 
invent, to find out. Ex. : Ima- 
giner un plan, un projet, to con- 
ceive a project. 



Jouer, to play. 

Lasser qaelqu'iin, to tire, to weary 

any one. 
Le vent fane les fleors, the wind 

fades the flowers. 
Lever, to lijft up. 
iilmmidatk rouille le fer, the damp 

rusts iron. 

Heler, to mix. 
Mettre to put. 

[No actiTe sense.] 

Flier, to fold up. 

Haindre, tp pity. 
Prevaloir, to prevail. 



Fromener on enfant, to take a 

child out a walking, 
Rejonir, to rejoice. 



Se dechainer contre, to fly in a 

potion against. 
Se defaire de, to rid ont?s self of, 

to get rid of. 
Se defier de, to excite aw>s seif 

against, to be upon one's guard, 

to mistrust. 
/S'elever, to rise. 
/9'endormir, tofaU asleep. 
S'emmjeT, to become or get weary. 

S'kUameT, to be astonished. 

Se fier k, to place one*s confidence 

in, or trttst to. 
Se hater, to make haste. 

/S^imaginer, to fancy, to think, to 
believe, therefore also, to enter- 
tain a false idea of; to give way 
to on^s reveries; to brood over. 
Ex.: II s'unagine ^tre tr^s-sa- 
yant, he fancies himself to be 
very learned, N'allez pas tous 
imagmer qne je sois riche, do 
not fancy or imagine I am rich. 

Se jouer de, to make light of, to 
make sport of, to ridicule. 

Se lasser, to get tired. Etre las, 
to be tired. 

Les fleurs se fanent, flowers fade 
away or become faded. 

Se lever, to rise. 

Le fer se rouille, quand H est ex- 
pose k llmmicUti, iron gets rusty 
when exposed to the damp, 

Se mller de, to meddle with. 

Se mettre k, to put or set on^s self 
to or ahoui anything, to b^fin. 

iS'obstiner k, to be obstinate in the 
pursuit of, i. e. to persist in. 

Se plier k, to bend one*s self, to 
comply with, to conform to. 

Se plfldndre de, to complain of. 

Se prevaloir de, to take advantage 
of, to avail one's self of, to pride 
one's self upon, 

Se promener, to take a wa^ (one's 
self) 

Se rljouir de, to rejince at* 



RISK. 
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Remettre, to put in the tame place 
again, 

Resoadre, to solve, to fix upon 
doing anything, to decide. 



Se remettre k, to set to again, to 
recover from fright or from a 
fit, to come to one's senses. 

Se resoudre k, (implying pennad- 
ing and urging one's self to do 
anything) to come to a determi- 
nation, to he fully determined to. 

Se reveiller, to awake from one's 
sleep. 

Se soustraire It, to take one's self 
away from, to avoid, to shun, to 
flyfiom. 

Se servir de, to serve one's self, i. e. 
to make use of, to use* 

Se souTenir de, or se rappeler, 
(being only the effect of the me- 
mory upon the mind, it can 
only be reflectlTe) to remember, 
to recollect. 

Se ranter, to boast, to vaunt, to 
brag. 

Remark. — To be sitting may imply two different actions, 
that of being in the act of sitting, and that of being seated. 
The first should be translated into French by s'asseyant, and 
the other by itre assis. 



Reveiller quelqu'nn, to av>ake 
any one, to call up, to awaken, 
to rouse. 

Soustraire, to subtract. 



Servir, to serve. 
[No adive sense.) 



Vanter, to praise, to extol. 



RIEN. 

(Syntax, Nos. 199 — ^201). When with a verb, or an 

expression which already implies a negative sense. Hen does 

not admit of ne. 

feut-il y avoir rien de plus consolant! 
Can there be anything more consoling ! 

Nous doutons beaucoup que rien puisse le contenter. 

We doubt very much whether anything ever can satisfy him. 

Rien may be used substantively ; it then means a trifle, 
we aayfaire des riens, to be busy about trifles; un rien, the 
least trifle. 

Rien, interrogatively, or exclamatively, may even signify 
something. Ex. : 

Mien flatte-t-il si delideusement I'espxit et Pordllei qu'nn discours 
sagement pexus^ et noblement ezpiime ! 

m3 
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STYLE. 

The style of every language, as well as that of French, 
should be correct, clear, natural, consistent, nervous, elegant, 
and harmonious ; but the means of obtaining these qualities 
differ according to the genius* and construction of each lan- 
guage. We will, therefore, in order to be less vague, and 
to make our observations more truly useful, enter into the 
mechanism of the construction, and epdeavour, thereby, to 
point out to the learner the method by which he may analyse 
any sentence, and himself attain the foregoing requisites. 

A correct style consists in the strict observance of gram- 
matical rules, and a choice of appropriate terms. 

With regard to grammatical rules, we must refer the learner 
to the Syntax, and to several articles in the Appendix. 

By appropriate terms, we mean that the substantive, for 
instvice, should be exactly expressive. of the object men- 
tioned, that every epithet, accompanying each substantive, 
should be such as usage and taste will waiTant.f 

The following example may be given as exhibiting, by its 
appropriate expressions, a clear definition of a complex idea: 

" On peat dire que la douceur ou P&pret^ des articulations, Pabon- 
dance ou la rarete des yoyeUes,laprosodie ou I'etendue des mots,leur8 
filiations, et enfin le nom et la force des toumures et des constructions 
qu'ils prennent entre eux, sent les causes les plus evidentes du g^nie 
d'une langue." 

A clear style should not only possess the requisites neces- 
sary to correctness, but the construction ought to be that 
which is most natural to the language, so as to be most com- 
prehensible to the reader. 

As we have already seen in the Syntax that the basis of 



* Although the style of a language depends considerably upon the 
writer, still we may say that the genius, or the most striking qualities, 
of the French tongue are perspicuity and elegance. 

f The dictionary of the Academie, and Des Carri^re's, as well as 
most French works of the kind, give the adjectives and the substantives 
which usually come together^ verbs and their governments, accusative, 
&c. are likewise given. 
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the construction of the French language may be represented 
by the following formula : — 

1 I s I 3 

NominatiTe. | Verb. | Accusatiye or Datire. 

We shall now add^ that whatever belongs to each of those 
three parts, that is, whatever tends to qualify or describe, in 
any way, the first part or substantive, for instance, should be 
placed as close to it as possible. The same observation will 
apply to the verb and to its accusative. 

Example of a simple sentence : 

1 I 2 I 3 

Pierre | contribae | k la gloire de sa patrie. 

Example in which the nominative is described : 

Pierre, bon, aimable, jeime encore et instmit | oontribue | k la 
gloire de sa patrie. 

Example in which the nominative is still more described : 

Ponsse pax ime noble ambition, Pierre, bon,aimable,jeane encore 
et instruit | contribue | k la gloire de sa patrie. 

Example in which the verb is accompanied by an adverb: 

Ponsse par une noble ambition, Pierre, bon, aimable,jeune encore 
et tr^s-instroit | contribue de jour en jour | k la gloire de sa patrie. 

Example in which the verb is accompanied by an adverb, 
and descpbed by a substantive : 

J*ou8se par une noble ambition, Pierre, bon, aimable, jeune encore 
et tr^instruit | contribue de jour en jour, par ses ouvrages, | k la gloire 
de sa patrie. 

Example in which the third number is described : 

Pousse par une noble ambition, Pierre, bon, aimable, jeune encore 
et tr^s-instruit | contribue de jour en jour, par ses sublimes ourrages, | k 
la gloire de sa patrie, dont les richesses et Pinfluence n'auront bientdt 
plus de bomes. 

Thus we see that each part, though described at some 
length, but still preserving its proper place, allows the mind 
of the reader not only to comprehend, but, as it were, to an- 
ticipate what is to come. 

The learner has already seen (Syntax, page 156) that a 
sentence may be lengthened by means of some links^ which 
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are called conjunctions, because they join phrases, and by 
prepositions serving to continue the same phrase ; such are — 

Et^ mais, que, &c., deyf dy par, pour, &c., qui^ qtte^ duqitelf &c., 
cdtU-ciy celui-la, &c. 

Another very useful word in French, one which, more 
than any other, tends to render composition perspicuous, 
is the word C*est (See Ce, Appendix.) It points, 
at once, to the most emphatical part of the sentence; 
which emphatical part is placed immediately after c*eMt. 

A concise style is obtained by constantly keeping sight of 
the idea which is to be expressed, and avoiding introducing 
into the same sentence another which is not immediately 
connected with it. Next, the learner should not suffer 
himself to be tempted to heap many epithets one upon 
another. Such an observation may, we are aware^ be 
applicable to English composition as well as to French ; but 
it should always be remembered, that English, or, in &ct, 
most other languages, will allow of more ornaments than 
French will. If we recommend sobriety of embellish- 
ment, how much more strenuously shall we blame the learner 
who, in hopes of dazzling by abundance of expressions, or 
even for the sake of rounding a sentence, will fall into the 
common error of using synonymous adjectives, or adding 
another member to the sentence, which, when looked into, 
is nothing but a mere pleonasm. Let us follow La Bruyere's 
advice : 

^Qne dites-TOosf Comment? Je n'y suis pas: Toas plairait-il dere- 
commencer ? J'y suis encore moins : je devine enfin: tous youlez. Ads, 
me dire qu'il fait firoid ; que ne me disiez-vous, * il fait froid :' yous voulez 
m'apprendre qn'il pleat ou qu'il neige: dites, ^11 pleut, il nelge:' voob 
me trouvez bon visage, et yous desirez m'en feliciter; dites, ' je tous 
trouve bon visage.' ' Mais,' repondez-vous, ' cela est bien uni et bien 



* Too frequent a use of this conjunction is made by young learners. 
(See PuiSf Alors, Enmite, — ^Adverbial Ezpbessions.) 

f Remember that these prepositions should be repeated whenever 
the verb, or adjective, which governs them, is understood. 

^ Not only qui, and all relative pronouns should be repeated, but 
great attention should be paid to making them immediately follow the 
word to which they refer; from the want of care in this particalat the 
most absurd nonsense may be made. 
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dair, et d'aOlears, qui ne poairait pas en dire aatantf* Qa'importe, 
Ads, est>ce un si grand mal d'etre entendu qoand on parle, et da parler 
comme tout le monde." 

Every style should be natural and consistent, that is, it 
should be adapted to the age and character of the person that 
speaks, or to die subject of which it treats. Hence so many 
different sorts of styles, each of which may be perfect of its 
kind. 

'< Comment se ponrralt-il, en effet (says Marmontel), que I'homme 
qui ne parle, que pour ezprimer ce qu'il sent, dit antre chose que oe 
qu'il sent, et ne le dit pas comme il convient k son ige, k son caract^, 
k sa situation? Son langage n'est que Peffiision ou I'exposition de son 
&me. Pourquoi, dans ses recits, duis ses descriptions, emploirait.il des 
details supei^us, des drconstances inutUes? II ne songe k dire que 
ce qn'il a tu, et dans ce qu'il a yu, que ce qui I'a frappe f £n un mot, 
il ne vent pas etre spirituel, singulier, merreilieux ; il veut Stre Tiai, 
ou plutot il Pest sans le Touloir, et sans songer k I'ltre." 

An elegant style will, of course, allow more scope than the 
former, and wiU require not only a nicer choice of words, 
but a peculiar turn of phrases. "^ This requisite can scarcely 
be separated from what is called an harmonious style, whicn 
ought to be constructed in such a manner as to please the ear 
as well as the mind of the reader. 

The following description, by Bufifon, may be given as a 
model of both requisites — elegance and harmony: 

'' Tout annonce dans lliomme le maitre de la terre; tout marque en 
lui, mdme k Pexterieur, sa superiorite sur tons les etres yivans : il se 
soutient droit et ^leve, son attitude est celle du commandement, sa tite 
regarde le ciel, et presente une fcu;e auguste sur laqueUe est imprim^ 
le caract^re de sa dignite,'' &c. 

The nervous style is composed of bold and powerful 
expressions, calculated to clothe ideas of the same stamp. 
Masillon's description of what we call a hero is a fine speci- 
men of the nervous style. 

« Comment ont paru sur la terre oes genies, sup^rieurs, mais inquiets, 
nes pour mouvoir les ressorts des 6tats et des empires, et ^branler 



* The learner may partly see in the Syntax, Nos. 402 to 404, how 
far the construction of the French will facilitate the obtaining this ob- 
ject: such as putting the longest member of a sentence last, placing tho 
nominative after the verb, &c. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 



runiyers entier f LeB peuples et lea rois sonf deyenus les jouets de lent 
ambition et de leurs intrigues : les dissentions ciyiles et les malbenrs 
domestiques ont ete les theitres lugubres oil ont brille lean gnuids 
talens/' &c 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



The greatest difficulty that the use of the subjunctive 
offers, is, that it entirely depends on the idea intended to be 
expressed, whether certainty or uncertainty, informing or 
ordering, be implied ; and, as it frequently occurs that the 
same verbs have very different acceptations, they sometimes 
govern the indicative and sometim^ the subjunctive. The 
following observations will correspond with the rules of the 
Syntax, marked with their respective numbers. 

(Syntax, page 293.) With regard to verbs requiring 
the subjunctive, we think it useful to give the following 
list* 



Bonter .... 

Apprehender 
Craindre • . • • 
Ayoir peur . . 
Commander 
Defendre .. 
Nier . . . . .. 

Souhaiter .. 
Se rejouir . . 
£tre charme 
£tre ravi . . 
£tre fach^ . . 
£tre chagrin 



qne 



••^.•••* 



. .to donbt. 
. .to apprehead. 
. .to fear. 
..to be afiraid. 
• .to command. 
. .to forbid. 
..to deny. 
..to wish. 
..to rejoice. 

> to be delighted. 

> to be sorry. 



The following require the subjunctive or the indicative 
^cording to the idea intended to be expressed: 



INDICATIVE. 

£ntendre, to hear, 
Pretendre,"to affirm. 
Dire, to tell, to say, 
£crire, to tprite. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



£ntendre, to intend, to wish, 
Pretendre, to rnsUt upon. 
Dire, to tell, to order, 
£crire, to order, (in writing.) 



* Neither esphrer nor croire require the aubjuncHve, Esphtr 
is usually followed by the fvAure, 
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Je I'entends qui fait du brait, J hear him making a noise, 
J'entends qae tous fasaiez cela, / will have you do thai, 

n pretend qu'il a fait son devoir, 
He pretends he has done his duty. 

II pretend que nous fassions notre deyoir, 
He will have us do our duty, 

Yous dites qu'on fait attention, 
Tou say they pay attention. 

Dikes* qu'on fasse attention, 
Tell them to pay attention^ 

n nous ecrit qu'il fait des progr^s, 

He has written to inform us that he makes progress. 

Ecriyez* qu'on nous envoie des maichandises. 
Write to order some goods. 

In the following examples, the using the suhjunctive does 
not even depend on the acceptation of the verb, but on t^e 
idea intended to be expressed. 



Je choisis un liyre qui Pin- 
struira. 

Montrez-lui la route qui con- 
duit a liOndres. 



Je choisis toujours un livre qui 
rinstruise. 

Montrez lui une route qui con- 
duise k Londres. 



II Bemble & un aveugle que tout 
est noir. 

n me semble que tous devez 
avoir fium. 



Sembler, attended by a dative case, whether a noun ox 
a pronoun, requires the indicative; but the iuhjtmciive,\i 

not so. 

« 

n semble que ce dzap soit noir, 
mais 11 est bleu. 

II semble que vous rCayez 
mang^ de huit jours. 

Impersonab requiring the subjunctive. (Syntpt^e 124.) 

n faut , Mis necessary. 

II importe. it matters. 

n convlent .it suits. 

n est avantageuz »,.,..,.. it is advantageous. 

n est f^clieuz ^.,.itis vexatious. 

n est juste it is fair, just. 

II est injuste. •«••• it is unfair, unjust. 

n suffit it is sufficient. 

n importe que vous soyez attentifs. 

It is necessary that you should be attentive. 

• We may give- it as a rule, that the imperative, followed by que, 
implying requmt or command^ generally requires the next verb in 
^ the iubjunctive. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Cor^unctians requiring the subjunctive. (Syntax, page 
149.) It is with conjunctions as with verbs, they require 
either the indicative or subjunctive, according as they are 
intended to imply doubt or certainty, &c. 



J*ai fait cela comme il me I'a dit, 
de maniere qu^il a ete content. 



Faites cela de maniere qu'ii soit 
content 



Que, in the second part of a sentence, used to avoid the 
repetition of si,* or of any other expression implying doubt, 
requires the subjunctive; but if it be used instead of such 
words as quand, or aussitot que, implying timef it requires 
the indicative. 



Si Mr. B. vient, et que je ne sots 
pas k la maison, dites-lni de re- 
venir. 

Il n'est pas si ignorant qu'il ne 
sache que yous avez tort. 



Qnand or aussitot qtie je me 
porterai bien, et que je serai fort, 
&c. 

n n'est pas si ignorant qu'il le 
parait. 



Interrogations require the subjunctive^ because a question 
naturally implies a doubt. 



Je crois qu'iles^honnSte homme. 
n est TTai que yous ites msdade. 



Croyez-Yous qu'il soit honnSte 
homme? 

Est-il Yxai que yous soyez ma- 
lade? 



Unless the speaker does not imply any doubt about the 
object mentioned, and merely wishes to know whether the 
person he speaks to is also aware of it. 



Garantissez-Yous que ces mar- 
chandises ioient arriYees? 

Do you toarrant whether these 
goods are arrived, 

Lui direz-YOUs que son epouse 
aAUe k la campagne pour recouYrer 
lasante? 



Garantissez-Yous que ces mar- 
chandises sont bonnes? 

Do you warrant that your goods 
are goad f 

Lui direz-Yous que son epouse 
est malade? 

Shall you teU him that his wife 
is illf 



* Although si implies a doubt, yet it does not require the subjunctlYe 
without que. 
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Jiegations (S3mtax, page 132) require the subjunctive, 
because, as well as interrogations, they imply a doubt: 

Je ne dis pat que yous soyez on fxipon. 
II i»'est /Ku yrai que toos wyez malade ! 

» 

Unless no doubt is entertained, and the person knows that 
the circumstance alluded to has taken place: 

Ne Ini dites pcLs que mon p^re est arriy^. 



Ne crojez-vous qu'il est midif 
It is twelve o'clock ; do you not 
believe it f 



Ne croyez vous pas qu'il soit 
midi? 

Do you not think it is twelve 
o'clock f or, it is not twelve o'clock, 
is it? 



Take notice, that we often use the infinitive instead of the 
subjunctive, when the person which is to be the agent for 
the next verb is sufficiently pointed out, whether by a 
dative coming before, or by the context. (See Infinitive, 
Appendix.) 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



J'ordonne qtie votre fr^re fnisse 
cela. 

J'ai conunand^ qu'il/H^ pr^t. 

II faut que vous voas appliquiez 
pour xneriter cette recompense. 



INFINITIVE. 



J'ordonne h votre frfere de/aire 
cela. 

Je lui ai commande d^Stre pr^t. 

Allons, messieurs, il faut vous 
appliquer. 



Also when speaking in a vague or general sense, applica- 
ble to every one. 

n faut apprendre k ob^ir avant de savoir commander, instead of, 
II faut que vous appreniez k obeir avant que vous sachiez com- 
mander. 

Avant de, instead of avant que. 

Avant de le punir^ dites-liii pourquoi il a tort, instead of, 
Avant que vous le punissiez, dites-lui pourquoi, &c. 

The following expressions are put in the subjunctive, on 
account of the ellipses. 

Je ne sache pas qu'il soit arrive, that is, je ne crois pas que je 
sache, &c. 

Fasse le ciel qu'il gu^risse! for, je desire que le ciel fasse, &c. 
Puisse le ciel m'accorder sa guerison! for, je desire que le ciel, &c. 

N 
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SYNONYMES. 



ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF THE SYNONYMES. 

(GiTEN AT Page 144.) 



Abaisser, see Baiaser. 

Abandoxmer. 

Abatta, see Sombre. 

Abri (a 1'), see Couvert. 

Abstzait. 

Accelerer, jetf Hiter. 

Accompli, see Parfait. 

Accoter, see Supporter. 

Accouder, see Supporter. 

Accoutumer. 

Accroire (faire), see Croire. 

Accumuler, see Amasser. 

Accusateur. 

Achever. 

Achat. 

Acre. 

Acte, see Action. 

Action. 

Actuellement, see A present. 

Adosser, see Appuyer. 

Adresser. 

Affectation. 

Affecte, see Apprlte. 

Affete, see Apprete. 

Affeterie, see Affectation. 

Age, see Si^cle. 

Ag6, see Anden. 

Age. 

Agreable, see Aimable. 

Aider. 

Ai'eux, see P^res. 

Aimable. 

Ainsi, see Aussi. 

Air. 

Aise. 

Aise. 

Ajustement 

Aller k pied, see Marcher. 

Aller (s'en), see Aller. 

Aller. 

Alimenter^ see Nounir. 



Alors. 

Alt6rer, see Changer. 

Altier, see Haut. 

Amasser. 

Amener, see Mener. 

Amonceler, see Amasser. 

Amour-propre, Me Orgueil. 

Ampoule. 

An. 

Analogie, see Rapport. 

Ancetres, see P^res. 

Ancien. 

Anciennement, see Autrefois. 

Angoisses, see Transes. 

Annee, see An. 

Apercevoir. 

Apercevoir de (s'), see Apercevoir. 

Apparaitre, see Paraitre. 

Appaxat, see Ezt^rieur. 

Appareil, see Ezterieur. 

Appaience, see Exteiieur. 

Appas, see Attraits. 

Appointemens, see Salaiie. 

Apporter, see Porter. 

Apprete. 

Appr^ter. 

Apprets. 

Apprivoise see Prive. 

Approfondir, see Creuser. 

Appuyer, see Supporter. 

Apre, see Acre. 

Apr^s. 

Apr^s (d^, see Apr^ 

Armes. 

Armoiries, see Armes. 

Arracher, see Dechirer. 

Arrogant, see Suffisant. 

Asservir, see Soumettre. 

Assiette, see Situation. 

Assister, see Aider. 

Assujettir, see Soumettre. 



SYNOKTMES. 
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Assurer. 

Atrabilaize, ue Fantasqne. 

Attendre. 

Attendre k (sO* 

Attestation, see Ceitificat 

Attraits. 

Auberge, see Cabaret. 

Audience. 

Anditoire, iee Audience. 

Aujourd'hui, see A present 

AiusL 

Antorite. 

Autrefois. 

Avoncer. 

Ayant. 

Ayare, see Econome. 

Arertissement 

Aveu. 

Avilir, see Abaisser. 

Avis. 

Babil. 
BabiUer. 
Badand, see Sot 



Balancer, see Hesiter. 
Balbutier. 

Banal, see Ordinaire. 
Bande, see Compagnie. 
Bannir, see Deporter. 
Bas (en and Ik). 
Bitiment 

Bavarder, see Babiller. 
Beau. 

Beante, see Beau. 
Begajer, see Balbutier. 
Benet, see Sot 
Besoin (j'ai), see Manque. 
Bete, see Sot 
Bevue. 

Bien, see Trha. 

Bienfalsance, see BienTeillance. 
Biens^ance, see Conyenance. 
BienyeUlance. 
Biffer, see Effacer. 
Bigot, see Hypocrite. 
Bizarre, see Fantasque. 
Blafard, see P&le. , 

^ Bleme, see P&le. 



Blesser, see Cboquer. 

Blessure. 

Boiter. 

Bord. 

Borne, see Limite. 

Boucbe, see Sot 

Boue, see Limon. 

Bouffi, see Enfle. 

Bourbe, see Limon. 

Bourru, see Fantasque. 

Boursouffle, see Enfl^. 

Boursouffle, see Ampoule. 

Bout 

Boyaux, see Entrailles. 

Bredouiller, see Balbutier. 

Briser, see Casser. 

Brouiller. 

Brouter, see Faitre. 

Bruit 

Brusque, see Fantasque. 

Cabale. 

Cabaret. 

Cacher, see Taire. 

Cadeau, see Don. 

Cafard, see Hypocrite. 

Cafe, see Cabaret 

Cagot, see Hypocrite. 

Campagne, see Fays. 

Candour. 

Capable. 

Capricieuz, see Fantasque. 

Caquet, see Babil. 

Caqueter, see Babiller. 

Camassier. 

Camiyore, see Camassier. 

Casser. 

Catastrophe, see Denouement. 

Causer, see Babiller. 

Celer, see Taire. 

Cependant, see Fourtant 

Certain. 

Certificat 

C'est pourquoi, see AussL 

Chaleur, see Froid. , 

Changer. 

Charge. 

Charge, see EmploL 

Chaiml, see Aise. 
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CharmeS) see Attradts. 

Chasser, see Renvoyer. 

Chaud, see Froid. 

Chauffer. 

Chausser, see Habiller. 

Chemin, see Route. 

Chemin (faire du), sec Marcher. 

Chetif, see Faible. 

Chevalier d'industrie, see Larron. 

Chiche, see Econome. 

Choquer. 

Cicatrice, see Blessure. 

Ctme. see Sommet. 

Civil, see Honnlte. 

Clairvoyant, see Capable. 

Clarte,see Lumi^re. 

Clocher, see Boiter. 

Coiffer, see Habiller. 

Colore. 

Colore, see Violent. 

Combien. 

Comble, see Sommet 

Comme, see Comment. 

Commencer. 

Comment, see Combien. 

Combien. 

Commun, see Ordinaire. 

Compagnie. 

Comparaitre, see Faraitre. 

Complexion, see Temperament. 

Complot, see Cabale. 

Conation. 

Conduire. 

Confession, see Aveu. 

Conflagration, see Incendie. 

Conjuration, see Cabale. 

Connaissances, see Lumi^res. 

Connaitre. 

Consacrer, see Sacrifier. 

Conseil, see Avertissement. 

Conserver, see Garder. 

Consommer, see Consumer. 

Conspiration, see Cabale. 

Constitution, see Temperament 

Consumer. 

Contenance, see Maintien. 

Content, see Aise. 

Contrarier, see Contredire. 

Contredire. 



Contree, see Pays. 

Contrefayon, see Contrefaction. 

Contrefaction. 

Contribution, see Impot 

Contrition. 

Convenances. 

Convient, see Va. 

Coquin, see Larron. 

Corriger, see Reprendre. 

Corrompre, see Seduire. 

Cote, see Bord. 

C6te, see Mont. 

Cotes (de tons), see Parts. 

Coteau, see Mont. 

Couchant, see Nord. 

Couler, see Courir. 

Coup (tout-i and tout d'un). 

Couper. 

Couple (un and une). 

Comir. 

Courroux, see Colore. 

Course, see Traite. 

Coutume. 

Coutume (avoir), see Accoutume. 

Convert {k). 

Crainte. 

Crasseux, see Econome. 

Creuser. 

Crime. 

Croire (faire). 

Crotte, see Limon. 

Cueillir, see Moissonner. 

Cure. 

Davantage, see Plus. 

DebovLifSee Droit. 

Dec^s, see Trepas. 

Dechirer. 

Decouper, see Couper. 

Decorer, see Orner. 

Decret. 

D eerier. 

Decrire, see Decrier. 

Dedommager, see Indemniser. 

Defendre. 

Degaine, see Toumure. 

Dehors, see Exterieur. 

Delaisser, 5ee Abandonner. 

Delateur, see Accusateur. 
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Delit, see Crime. 

Demarche, see Totunuie. 

I>em^le, see Differend. 

Demearer, see Yivre. 

Demesnre, see Immod^re. 

Denonciatenr, see Accosatenr. 

jDenonement 

Denrees. 

]>enue. 

£>epdcher, see H4ter. 

Dep^cher (se). 

Depens, see Depense. 

Depense. 

Depit (en), see Malgpr^. 

Deporter. 

Depourvu, see Denue. 

Deiober, see Toler. 

Deshonnete. 

Desirer, see Youloir. 

DesGBUYre. 

Destm. 

Destinee, see Destin. 

Detail and Details. 

Detenir, see Retenir. 

Detriment, see Dommage. 

Deyanoer, see Ayancer. 

Derant, see Avant 

Devrait, see Faut 

Devoner, see Sacrifier. 

Dexterite, see Adresse. 

Differend. 

XHssiper, see Gaspiller. 

Distrait, see Absb^t 

Distribuer, see Fartager. 

Docte, see papable. 

Doit (on), see Faut. 

Dommage. 

Don. 

Doucerenz, see Douz. 

Donleur. 

Dooz. 

Droit, see Impdt 

Durant, see Pendant. 

Ebahi. 

Ebaubi, see Ebahi. 

Ebauche, see Esquisse. 

Ebouler (s'). 

Ecarter. 
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Echapper (s')) see Evader. 

Echauffer, see Chauffer. 

Edairdr, see Eclairer. 

Eclair^, see Capable. 

Eclairer. 

Eclat, see Lnmi^re. 

Econome. 

Economiser, see Menager. 

Econler, see Coorir. 

Ecrouler (s')- 

Ecaeil,ie« Bocher. 

Effacer. 

Effarer. 

Effaroncher, see Effarer. 

Efforcer (s'), see Easayer. 

Effirayer, see Effarer. 

Effix>i, see Terreur. 

Egal (etre). 

Egards. 

Ego'iste. 

Elagaer, see Conper. 

Elan. 

Elever, see Lerer. 

Eloge. 

Eloigner, see Ecarter. 

Embrasement, see Incendie. 

Embrouiller, see Brouiller. 

Emerreille, see Ebahi. 

Emonder, see Conper. 

Emphatique, see Ampoule. 

Empire, see Autorite. 

Emplette, see Achat 

Emplir. 

Emploi, see Charge. 

Employer, see User de. 

Emporte, see Violent. 

Emportement, see Col^e. 

Emporter. 

Encore, see Plus. 

EndSver (faire), see Tourmenter. 

Endroit, see Lieu. 

Enfermer. 

Enfin. 

Enfin, see Alors. 

Enffe. 

Enfouir, see Inhimier. 

Enfnir (s'), see Evader. . 

Engager. 

Enjoue, see Gai, 
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Ensuite, see Mors* 

Entasser, see Amasser. 

Enterrer, see Inhnmer. 

Ent^te, see T^ta. 

Entxailles. 

Entrainer, see Trainer. 

Entretenir, see Nonrrir. 

Envie (avoir), see Envier. 

Envier. 

Epargner, see Menager. 

Epouse, see Mari. 

Epouser, see Marier. 

Epouvante, see Terreur. 

Epouvanter, see Effarer. 

Epoux, see Maii. 

Erreur, see Bevue. 

Erudit, see Capable. 

Escroc, see Larron. 

Esperance. 

Espion. 

Espoir, see Esperance. 

Esquisse. 

Esquiver (s*), see Evader. 

Essayer. 

Essor, see Vol. 

Essor, see Elan. 

Est, see Nord. 

Estaminet, see Cabaret. 

Etat (^tre en). 

Etat, see Condition. 

Etayer,see Supporter. 

Evader (s*). 

Eveiller. 

Exalte, see Fassionne. 

Excessif, see Immodere. 

Exciter, see Engager. 

Exigu, see Petit 

Exiler, see Deporter. 

Expfedier, see D^pdcher. 

Exterieur. 

Extremite, see Bout. 

Fabrique. 

Facile, see Aise. 

Fade. 

Falble. 

Faineant, see Desoeuvre. 

Faijt, see Egal. 

Faite, see Sommet. 



Faix, see Charge. 

Fane. 

Fange, see Limon. 

Fantaique. 

Fardeau, see Charge. 

Farouche, see Fantasqne. 

Fat. 

Fatal. 

Faussete, see Vrai. 

Faut (il). 

Faut (il me), see Manque. 

Faute, see Bevue. 

Faux, see Vrai. 

Favour, see Grice. 

Femme, see Mari. 

Fieffe, see Signale. 

Fier, see Haut. 

Fierte, see Orgueil. 

Filou, see Larron. 

Fin, see Bout. 

Fm. 

Fin {k la). 

Finalement, see Enfin. 

Finir, see Achever. 

Fletri, see Fane. 

Flots, see Ondes. 

Fluet, see Falble. 

Fond. 

Fonds, see Fond. 

Forfeit, see Crime. 

Fort, see Tr^s. 

Fou. 

Fou, see Sot. 

Foudre (le and la). 

Foudre, see Tonnerre. 

Fracas, see Bruit. 

Fracasser, see Casser. 

Frais, see Depense. 

Franc, see Livre. 

Frayeur, see Terreur. 

Frele, see Faible. 

Fripon, see Larron. 

Froid. 

Froideur, see Froid. 

Frugal, see Sobre. 

Funeste, see Fatal. 

Oabelle, see Imp6t. 
Gages, see Salaire. 
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Gragner, see Seduire. 

Gai. 

Garde (prendre), see Soin. 

Garder. 

Gargote, see Cabaret 

Gaspiller. 

Gens, see Nation. 

Gens, see lis.' 

Glorieiix, see Hant 

Glorifier (se), see Prevaloir. 

Gloriole, see Orgueil. 

Gonfle, see Enfle. 

Grace. 

Grain. 

Graine, see Grain. 

Gratitude, see Reconnaissance. 

Gr^le, see Faible. 

Grossi^rete, see Insulte. 

Guerison, see Cure. 

Guingnette, see Cabaret 

Habile, see Capable. 

Habilete, see Adresse. 

Habillement, see ^ustement 

Habiller (s'). 

Habiller4 

Habit 

Hardes, 5«e Nippes. 

Hargneux, see Fantasqne. 

Hater. 

Hausser, see Lerer. 

Haut (le), see Sommet 

Hantaan, see Haut 

Hauteur, see Orgueil. 

Have, see PSle. 

Hesiter. 

Heurter, see Chequer. 

Hisser, see Lever. 

Hochet, see Joujou. 

Honnete. 

Honoraires, see Salaire. 

Hotel, see Cabaret. 

H6tellerie, see Cabaret. 

Humilier, see Abaisser. 

Hypocrite. 

Idiome, see Langue. 
Idiot, see Sot. 
Idiotisme, see Langue. 



lis. 

Imaglner. 

Imaginer (s'). 

Imbecille, see Sot. 

Immanquable. 

Immodere. 

Important, see Suffisant. 

Importe (peu), see Egal. 

Imposer. 

Imposer (en). 

Imposition, see Imp6t. 

Imp6t. 

Incendie. 

Inclination. 

Indemniser. 

Indolent, see DesoBuvre. 

Induire, see Engager. 

Industrieux, see Laborieux. 

InfaiUible, see Immanquable. 

Influencer, see Influer. 

Influer. 

Ingenuite, see Candeur. 

Inhumer. 

Injure, see Mai. 

Injures, see Insulte. 

Insense, see Fou. 

Insigne, see Signale. f 

Insipide, see Fade. 

Instruit, see Capable. 

Insulte. 

Interesse, see Econome. 

Intrigues. 

Invectives, see Insulte. 

Jaboter, see Babiller. 
Jadis, see Autrefois. 
Jaser, see Babiller. 
Joujou. 

Jouet, see Joujou. 
Jour, see Lumi^re. 
Jurement, see Serment. 
Juron, see Serment. 

L^, see Y. 
Laborieux. 

Labourer, see Travailler. 
Lliche, see Foltron. 
Ladre, see Econome. 
Langage, see Langue. 
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Langourenz, see Loagaissant. 

Langue. 

Languissant. 

Ijarm^. 

Larron. 

Leyant, see Nord. 

Lever. 

Lieu. 

Limite, see Terme. 

Limon. 

Lisse, see Mou. 

Liyide, see Pale. 

Livre. 

Loi, see Decret. 

Loger, see Vivre. 

Louange, see Eloge. 

Lourd, see Pesant. 

Lueur, see Lumi^re. 

Lumi^re. 

Lumi^res. 

Maintenant, see Present 

Maintien. 

Mai, see Doulenr. 

Malgre. 

MalLonn^te, see Deshoxm^te. 

Malpropre, see Sale. 

Maltraiter, see Traiter. 

Mani^res, see Moral. 

Manque (il me). 

Manufacture, ««e Fabrique. 

Marcher. 

Mari. 

Marier and Se marier. 

Marin. 

Marinier, see Marin. 

Matelot, see Marin. 

Maussade, see Fantasque. 

Melanger, see Meier. 

MSler. 

MSme. 

Mime (etre k), 

Menagemens, see Egards. 

Menager. 

Menkes, see Intrigues. 

Mener. 

M^prise, see BeTue. 

Merci. 

Mesquin, see Econome. 



Mettre (se), see Habiller. 

Mettre k (se), see Commencer. 

Midi, see Nord. 

Mine, see Air. 

Mise, see Ajustement. 

Misericorde, see Moci. 

Modestie. 

Moeurs, see Moral. 

Moins (au and du). 

Moissonner. 

Monde, see Us. 

Mont 

Montague, see Mont. 

Montle, see Monte. 

Moral (le). 

Morale (la). 

Moralite, see Moral 

Morceau. 

Morgue, see Orgueil. 

Mome, see Sombre. 

Mort, see Trepas. 

Mot 

Mou. 

Mouchard, see Espion. 

Nairete, see Candeur. 

Nation. 

Navire, see B^timent 

NIanmoins, see Pourtant 

Necessaire (il est), see Faut. 

Negligent, see Desoeuvre. 

Neuf. 

Niaas, see Sot 

Nigaud, see Sot 

Nippes. 

Niveau (de). 

Nom. 

Nonchalant, see Desoeuvre. 

Nord. 

Nourrir. 

Nouveau, see Neuf. 

Nuage, see Nue. 

Nue. 

Nufee, see Nue. 

Obligeant,««e Serviable. 
Obstin6, see TItu. 
Occident, see Nord. 
Octroi, see Imp6t. 
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CEuvre, see Travail. 

Offideux, see Semable. 

Oiseux, see Oisif. 

Oisif, see Desceuvre. 

Oisif. 

On, see lis. 

Ondes. 

Opiniatre, see T^ta. 

Oppresser, see Opprimer. 

Opprimer. 

Ordinaire. 

Ordonnance, see Decret. 

Orgueil. 

Orgueilleux, see Haut. 

Orient, see Nord. 

Original, see Fantasque. 

Omer. 

Os. 

Ossemens, see Os. 

Ouest, see Nord. 

Ourdir. 

Outre cela, see Plus (de). 

Outre, see Immodere. 

Ouvrage, see Trayail. 

Paitre. 

Pale. 

Parait (H), see Semble. 

Paraitre. 

Pareil. 

Pareil, see Semblable. 

Parer, see Omer. 

Paresseux, see Desoeuvr^. 

Parfait. 

Parole, see MoL 

Paxtager. 

Partir, see Aller. 

Parts (de toutes). 

Parure, see Ajustement. 

Parvenir. 

Pas. 

Passionne. 

Passionne, see Violent. 

Pays. 

Peine (de la). 

Peine (une). 

Penchant, see Inclination. 

Pendant. 

Penetrable, see Permeable. 



Fenser k and de. 

Pferes. 

Permeable. 

Personnage, see Personne. 

Personne. 

Personne, see lis. 

Personnel, see £go'i8te. 

Pesant. 

Petit. 

Petit-maitre, see Fat. 

Peuple, see Nation. 

Peur, see Crainte. 

Peut (on ne), see Saurait 

Physionomie, see Air. 

Phrase. 

Pi^ce, see Morceaa. 

Place, see Lieu. 

Plaie, see Blessure. 

Plein. 

Pleurs, see Larmes. 

PUer. 

Ployer, see Plier. 

Plus. 

Plus (de). 

Point, see Pas. 

Poll, see Honnlte. 

Poltron. 

Port, see Maintien. 

Porter. 

Porter, see Mener. 

Porter, see £ngager. 

Pose. 

Position, see Condition. 

Pourtant. 

Pousser, see Engager. 

Pouvoir, see M^me (Stre k). 

Pouvoir, see Autorite. 

Prejudice, see Dommage. 

Preparer, see Appreter. 

Prfes de. 

Pr6s. 

Present {k), 

Pl'esent, see Don. 

Pi'esentement, see Present {k). 

Preserver, see Garder. 

Presser, see H4ter. 

Pret k, see Pt^. 

Prevaloir (se). 

Prier k and de. 
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Prive, see D^nu^. 
Probable. 

Frochain, see Semblable. 
Proche, see Prfes. 
Troche, see Semblable. 
Prohibe,s«e Defendu. 
Promener (se), see Maxcber. 
Prompt, see Vif. 
Proyisions, see Denrees. 
Padeur, «tfe Modestie. 
Puis, see Alors. 
Puissance, see Autorit^. 

Quinteuz, see Fantasque. 

Rabaisser, see Abaisser. 

Rang^, see Regie. 

Rapport. 

Ras (en), see Niveau. 

Rassi, see Regie. 

Rassurer, see Assurer. 

Raturer, see Effacer. 

Ravsder, see Abaisser. 

Ravi, see Aise. 

Rayer, see Effacer. 

Rebours (H). 

Recalcitrant see Retif. 

Receler, see Celer. 

Recherche, see Appretfe. 

Rechign^, see Fantasque. 

Rechute. 

Recidive, see Rechute. 

Recolter, see Moissonner. 

Reconduire, see Conduire. 

Reconnaissance. 

Recouvrer, see Recouvrir. 

Recouvrir. 

Recueillir, see Moissonner. 

Refrogne, see Fantasque. 

Regarder, and Regarder k. 

Region, see Pays. 

Regie. 

Relever, see Lever. 

Remplir, see Emplir. 

Remporter, see Emporter. 

Renfermer, see Enfermer. 

Reriom, see Nom. 

Renommee, see Nom. 

Rente. 



Renvoyer. 

R^partir, see Partager. 

R^pandre, see Verser. 

Reposer, see Vivre. 

Reprendre, see Corriger. 

Reputation, see Nom. 

Reserver, see Garder. 

Resider, see Vivre. 

Restaurant, see Cabaret. 

Reste (au and du), see Surplus. 

Rester, see Yivre. 

Retard (en), see Tard. 

Retenir. 

Retif. 

Retour (etre de), see Revenir. 

Retoumer, see Revenir. 

Reussir. 

Reussite. 

R^ve. 

Revlche, see Retif, 

R^veillir, see Eveiller. 

Revenir. 

Revenu, see Rente. 

Reverence, see Salut. 

Rivage, see Bord* 

Rive, see Bord. 

Roc, see Rocher. 

Roche, see Rocher. 

Rocher. 

Role, see Personne. 

Rompre, see Casser. 

Route. 

Ruse, see Fin. 

Sacrifier. 

Salaire. 

Sale. 

Salut. 

Salutation. 

Saurait (on ne). 

Sauvage, see Fantasque. 

Savant, see Capable. 

Savoir, see Connaitre. 

SaToir, see MSme. 

Seduire. 

Selon. 

Semblable. 

Semblable, see Pareil. 

Semble (il), see ParaSt. 
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Sentence, see Phrase. 

Sender, see Route. 

Septentrion, see Noid. 

Serxnent. 

Serriable. 

Servir (se), see User de. 

Seal. 

Si^cle. 

Sied, see Vc^ 

Sigiuile. 

Simplesse, see Simplidte. 

Simplicite. 

Situation, see Condition. 

Situation. 

Sobre. 

Soin (prendre). 

Soins. 

Sol, see Terre. 

Solde, see Salaire. 

Sombre. 

Somme. 

Sommeil, see Somme. 

Sommet. 

Songe, see Reve. 

Sort, see Bestin. 

Sortir, see Aller. 

Sot. 

Souder (se), see Egal. 

Soucis, see Soins. 

Soudain. 

Souhaiter, see Youloir. 

Soulover, see Lever. 

Soumettre. 

Sourire, see Souris. 

Souiis. 

Soustraire (se), see Erader. 

Soutenir, see Nourrir. 

Stupide, see Sot 

Style, see Langue. 

Subit, see Soudain. 

Subjuguer, see Soumettre. 

Suborner, see SMoire. 

Subside, see Imp6t. 

Subvention, see Impot. 

Succte, see Reussite. 

Sud, see Nord. 

Suffisant 

Suivant, see Selon. 

Superfide, see Surface. 



Supporter. 

Supporter, see Nourrir. 

Sur, see Certain. 

Surface. 

Suiplus (au). 

Sus (en), see Plus (de). 

Sustenter, see Nourrir. 

Tocher, see Essayer. 

Taille, see Toumure. 

Taille, see Impot. 

Taillonj see Impot. 

Taire. 

Tapage, see Bruit. 

Taquiner, see Tourmenter. 

Tard. 

Targuer (se), see Prevaloir. 

Tartufe, see Hypocrite. 

Taveme, see Cabaret. 

Taze, see Impot. 

Temperament 

Temperant, see Sobre. 

Terme. 

Terminer, see Achever. 

Terrain, see Terre. 

Terre. 

Terre (par and li). 

Terreau, see Terre. 

Terreur. 

Territoire, see Terre. 

Terroir, see Terre. 

T^tu. 

Tintamarre, see Bruit. 

Toilette, see Ajustement. 

Toit, see Sommet. 

Tome, see Volume. 

Tonnerre. 

Tordi^. 

Tordu, see Tors. 

Tors. 

Tort, see Mai. 

Tortme, see Tors. 

Tortiller, see Tordre. 

Tortu, see Tors. 

Toucher k. 

Tour. 

Tourmenter. 

Toumure, see Tour. 

Toumure. 
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Toutefois, see Pourtant. 

Train, see Brait. 

Trainer. 

Traite. 

Trailer. 

Traiter mal and de. 

Trajet, see Traite. 

Trame, see Cabale. 

Tramer, see Ourdir. 

Transes. 

Transporte, see Aise. 

Transporter, see Beporter. 

TravaU. 

Travailler. 

Travailleur, see Laborieux. 

Traversee, see Traite. 

Trepas. 

Tr^s. 

Tribut, see Impot. 

Triste, see Sombre. 

Trivial, see Ordinaire. 

Troupe, see Compagnie. 

Unique, see Seul. 
Usage, see Coutume. 
User de. 
Usite. 

Va. 

Vacarme, see Bruit 

Yacciler, see Hesiter. 



Yagues, see Ondes. 

Yaisseau, see Bslliment. 

Yanite, see Orgueil. 

Yase,8ee Limon. 

Yenir k bout. 

Yeritable, see Yrai. 

Yerite, see Yrai. 

Yerite {k la and en). 

Yerser. 

Yexer, see Tourmenter. 

Yieuz, see Ancien. 

Yif. 

Yilain, see Econome. 

Yiolent. 

Yivre. 

Yivres, see Denrees. 

Yoie, see Route. 

Yol. 

Yol, see Elan. 

Yolee, see Yol. 

Yoler. 

Yoleur, see Lairon. 

Yolume. 

Youer, see Sacriiier. 

Youloir. 

Yoyage, see Traite. 

Yrai (and le). 

Yraisemblable, see Probable. 

Yulgaire, see Ordinaire. 

Y. 



S3nionyines are words which are alike in their signi- 
fications. In the following list, containing remarks and 
explanations, we have been particular in giving those tei*ms 
chiefly, which, to an English learner, seem to have the same 
import. The following definitions will also enable the learner 
to read the s3monymes written by Girard, Beausee, &c. with 
more facility, pleasure, and profit. 



ABAISSER, RABAISSER, RAVALER, HUMILIER, ATILIR. 

The above words indicate 'coming down, lowering,' by necessity or 
envy: — On est abaissS par la medisance au niveau de ses inferieurs. — 
II fant rabaisser I'orgueil de cet homme. — L'envie ravale le meiite des 
autres. — Humilier answers to 'to humiliate.' — Avilir does more than 
humiliate, it casts shame and dishonour on him that is the victim. — 
Le penitent s^humilie^ mais le lliche se deshonore et s'avUit, 
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ABANDONNBR, D^LAISSER. 

The first means 'to abandon, to quit, to leaye, from weaziness or 
want of constancy.' 

The second, ' to forsake those whom we ought to support.* 

ABSTRAIT, DISTRAIT. 

The first means * absorbed in one object;' hence we say : Les sciences 
abstraites — abstract sciences. 

Tlie second means * absent, inattentive.' 

ACCOUTUMt A (eTRE) ; COUTUME DE (aTOIR). 

Etre accoututne a (une chose), to be accustomed to. 

Avoir cowtume de faire une chose, to be in the haJnt of doing any 

thing. 

The first is passive, that is, almost involuntary, and is the effect that 

fi:equent repetition has upon the mind. The second is active, that is, 

voluntary, and indicates, on the part of the nominative, habit in 

frequentiy doing the same action. 

ACCUSATEUR, D&NONCIATEUR, DELATE UR. 

AccusateWf ' accuser, plaintiff.' 

DknonHateur, one who, for or against his own interest, brings to 
light crimes, conspiracies, &c. by accusing the guilty. 

Dklateur, one who, out of cowardly revenge, or in hopes of reward, 
takes advantage of a word or action amenable to the law; < an in- 
former.' 

ACHEVER, FINIR, TERMINER. 

The first gives the idea of 'completing something already begun.' 
The second indicates the 'finishing of something near its end.' The 
third implies the 'putting an end to a work, whether complete or not, 
from a wish of not letting it continue.' 

ACHAT, EMPLETTE. 

Achat, 'a purchase,' small or great. 

JEmplette, 'a purchase* of a more trifling kind: Aller faire des 
emplettes — to go out a shopping, 

ACRE, APRE. 

-4cTV, 'acrid, tart.' Apre, 'rough.' They are both applied to firuit. 
We say, figuratively, Des mani^i-es Apres — disagreeable, repulsive 
manners. 

ACTION, ACTE. 

Action, ' action,' is said of every action remarkable or not. 

Acte, ' deed,' is said of remarkable actions. We say, Des actes de 
foi, d'esp^rance, de charite; which are nothing but declarations of our 
sentiments. 

o 
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ADRESSE, DEXTtRirt, HABILETfe. 

^{jres«e/ cleverness, handiness;' refers to the means one employs. 

Dextkritk indicates the nimhleness, the quickness, and handiness, 
with which any one gets through his work. 

Hahiletey 'skill/ refers more to plans, or to the mind which directs 
the work. 

La Dexterite is more the effect of habit and practice, being more 
mechanical. 

Adresse implies suppleness and circumspection. 

L^habilete is more a gift of nature. 

AFFECTATION, AFF^TERIE. 

Both these expressions imply a wish of appearing what one is not ; 
with this difference, that affectation refers to thoughts, sentiments, or 
taste; whereas affHerie is only applicable to coquettish and finical 
manners. Ex. : Les petits-maitres ont de Paffectation, et les petites- 
maitresses de I'affeterie. 

AIDER, ASSISTER. 

Aider, ''to help; to give assistance in doing anything which is 
difficult, or lifting or carrying any burden.' 

Assisier,' to assist,' implies giving succour in time of distress. £x. : 
Assister les pauvres. 

AIMABLE, A6R6aBLE. 

Aimable denotes general mildness and cheerfulness in a person, 
' having the wish to please.' 

Agriable, possessed of qualifications which are desirable in society. 

ATR, MINE, PHTSIONOMIE. 

Air, 'look, general appearance,' is in use in every Idnd of style, 
and applied to persons or objects. £x. : Cette personne ou cette chose 
a bon ou mauvais air; this person, or Ihinff, looks well or badly. 

Mine, 'look,' is, as well as air, applied to persons and things, but 
only in a familiar style, with such epithets as jolie, belle, &c. ; it is 
always taken in derision. 

Physionomie, 'the look, physiognomy,' is only applicable to man's 
face. 

AISB, CONTENT, CHARM6, RAVI, TRANSPORT^. 

Aise, ' glad, pleased.' 

Content,^ yerj much pleased.' 

Charme, 'delighted.' 

Ravi expresses 'satisfaction' still more strongly than charmk. 

Transports is still stronger than ravi, 

AI8&, FACILE. 

Both mean 'easy;' but aisk refers more to the quality of the object, 
whereas /oct/e indicates more the manner of accomplishing it. Ex.: 
Un chemin est aisk, that is, ' smooth and easy.' Un chemin eeX facile, 
that is, ' easily found out' 
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AJU8TEMENT, HABILLEMENT, PARURE, TOILETTE, HI8E. 

Ajtutement refers to the fitting on of the habiUement, 

MabiUementf * dress' in general. 

JParure, 'dress' adorned ^th what can set a person off. 

Toilette refers to the fitting on of the parwre^ the occupation of 
dressing. 

Mise, referring to the manner of being dressed, is always nsed with 
an epithet. 

Therefore we say: II etait si pauvre que nous fdmes obliges de 
Ini acheter un habiUement complet. — EUe H'estpas belle ; elle a besoin 
d'ajustement, — II faut nous mettre en parure, car nous deyons avoir de 
la compagnie. — Les fenunes aiment la toilette, — Une mise elegante ou 
ridicule. 

ALLER, S'EN ALLER, PARTIR, SORTIR. 

AUer, * to go.' With this yerb we must always mention the place 
to which we are going; therefore, to translate ' Good bye, I am going,' 
do not say. Adieu, je vais, but Adieu, je m'en vais, 

S^en aUer, ' to go away, to quit the place in which one was.' 

Partir, 'to set off, to take one's departure.' 

Sortir, 'to go out.' 

ALORS, PUIS, ENSUITE, ENFIN. 

Alors, ' then, at that time.' 

Puis, ^ next;* it denotes a drcumstance that comes next to the one 
pointed to by alors. 

EnsuitCf ' afterwards,' comes next to puis. 
Enftn, ' at last,' seems to close the series of events. 

AMAS8ER, ENTAS8ER, ACCUMULER, AMONCELER. 

There is the same difference between the above verbs as there is 
between the substantives from which they are derived. Thus, amasser 
comes from ama^, ' an indefinite quantity ; entasser from tas, ' a small 
heap ;' amonceler from monceau, ' a large heap,' in the form of a moun- 
tain; amasser, 'to amass, to lay by,' whether in a small or large 
quantity; entasser, 'to heap up, to put heap upon heap;' accumuler, 
ftom. the latin accumulo, 'to accumulate.' This word resembles 
amasser, in signification, only in a greater degree. 

Amonceler also means ' to heap up ;' but giving the idea of monceau ; 
it means to heap up in a more magnified sense than entasser. We 
should say: L'homme prudent et sage amasse du bien. — L'ambitieux 
accumule des richesses. — L'avare entasse des guinees. — La muraiUe 
s'etant ecroulee, nous vimes des pierres, des briques et des cadavres 
amonceUs dans le fosse. 

AMPOULE, EMPHATIQUE, B0URS0UFFL6. 

Ampoule, 'bombastic' 

Emphatique, 'pompous, affected,' comes from emphase, which signi- 
fies not ' emphasis,' but 'affectation of show and pomp.' 

Bowsoufflk, ' inflated, turgid, tumid.' Un style ampoule, emphatique, 
boursouffik. 
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▲N, ann6e. 

An and AnnSe both mean 'year;' bat an is used with cardinal num. 
bers — as, Un a», deux ans, &c.; and annie with ordinal — ^as, La, 
premiere, la seconde annke, &c.; because an is used merely to calculate 
time; and annee refers more particularly to what has taken place 
during that time. Therefore we should say, II y a trois ans que nous 
n'avons eu une annee si fertile. 

The same with ^'our and joumke, matin^ matinee j &c. 

Jour, * a day, twenty-four hours.' 

Joumee only implies the time that elapses between getting up and 
going to bed, and refers to what has transpired during the time. Ex. : 
Dans trois jours d'ici, je passerai une joumie bien agreable. — Une 
joumke may signify a battle, a day's work, or day's earnings, &c. Ex. : 
lja.joumke de Cannes. — Get homme a fait une bonne joutWe. 

The expression tous les jours implies any part of every day, were 
it but one minute; whereas the expression toutes les jo^irnkes se 
passaient h, &c. means ' erery day, and the whole of the day, was spent 
in,' &c. 

Likewise matinf 'm(»ming,' is used in opposition to any other part of 
the day, and any portion of that time. Matinee refers to the use made 
of the time, which lasts from getting up till dinner-time, or, more ex- 
actly speaJdng, till twelve o'clock. 

>9oir, 'evening,' is used in opposition to day-time. 

Soirie refers to the time that elapses between tea-time and going to 
bed, also to the use made of tiiat time. We say, Je vais tous les soirs, 
chez mes amis, et j'y passe la soirie, k parler, k jouer aux cartes, 
ou k faire de la musique. 

ANCIEN, AGfe, VIEUX. 

Ancien is applied to a person or thing that we have long known, or 
had in our possession, without any reference to age. 

AgSf although referring to age, is not so harsh as vieux, because, we 
may say of a child, il est agS de deux ou trois ans ,- whereas vieux 
implies caduciti, decrepitude. Speaking of a servant, we might say, 
Un ancien domestique, meaning ' one that we have had long in our 
service.* Un domestique age — a servant in years. Un meux domes- 
tique, a servant rather past service. Un ancien ami, an old friend. 

APERCEVOIR, S'APERCEVOIR BE. 

Apercevoir, * to perceive with the eye,' is always used litei-ally. We 
say, J'aper^ois une personne de loin. 

S'apercevoir de, means 'to perceive' with the mental eye: Je 
m^aper^ois de votre intention. — ^Je nCaper^ois que vous voulez me 
ti'omper. 

A PRESENT, MAINTENANT, PRESENTEMENT, ACTUELLEMENT^ 

aujourd'hui. 

A present, ' at pres^tat.' 

Maintenant, 'now.* 

Prisentement, ' at this present time.' 
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Aetuellement, 'at this moment,' at the time one is speaking, not 
' actoally ;' as, Le malade est aciueUement hors de danger. 
Auj{mrd*hui,*noW'SL-dB.jB.* 

APFBETB, AFFECTB, RECHERCHi, AFF6t6. 

Appritk, (literally) 'prepared,' also, (in allusion to the dressing 
pat on stofis, sUks, &c.) 'dressed;' (figurativelj) 'stiff and starched,' 
with regard to manners. 

ui/fccte' affected.' 

RecherM, with regard to manners, dress, eating and speaking, 'par- 
ticular, OYer-nice, far-fetched in one's expressions.' 

AJfete^ 'affected/ with regard to little finical and foppish ways of 
dressing. 

APBis, D'APBiS. 

Affrks, 'after, afterwaids,' in opposition to avant, 'before.' 
lyapiiif ' from, according to, conformably to.' Ex. : D'apres nature, 
from nature. 

APPRETEB, PREPARER. 

The first means ' to get ready' for immediate use. The second means 
'to prepare,' for an indefinite time. Ex.: La compagnie est venue, 
apwritez le diner. — Nous devons partir demain; c'est pourquoi nous 
prepar&n^ tout pour le Yoyage. 

ARMES, ARMOIRIES. 

Both these words are used to signify ' coats of anns, armorial beax- 
ings ;' but the latter is the proper woid, the former is used only from 
the insignia having been formerly worn on offensive and defensive arms. 

ASSURER, RASSURER. 

Assurer J ' to assure, to affirm with demonstrations of certainty.' 
lUuswrerj 'to dispel uneasiness, or fear,' by words expressive of 
safety and comfort. 

ATTENDEE, s'aTTENDRE A. 

Attendre, 'to wait for,' also 'to expect,' (before a substantive.) Ex.: 
Attendre des lettres, to expect letters. 

S^attendre &, 'to expect,' more frequently followed by a verb. Je 
m*(Utend8 k recevoir des lettres, I expect to receive some letters. 

attraits, appas, charmes. 

These three words are applied to 'the channs of beauty.' The first 
seems to be a gift of nature, the second of art, and the third of both art 
and nature. We might therefore say : Voil^ des attraits que I'art ne 
saurait donner. — La toilette produit de puissans appas, — La beaute 
et I'esprit ont des charmes invincibles. 

AUT0RIT6, PUISSANCE, POUYOIR, EMPIRE. 

AutaritSy 'authority,' is the right of one invested with legal rank or 
elevation. 

Fuifsance, is the right of the strong. 

o3 
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PouvotTf is the agent of both. 

Empire^ * influence over the mind, proceeding from superiority in 
strength or merit' 

AUTREFOIS, ANCIENNEMENT, JADI8. 

-4«<re/b«, 'formerly/ 

Anciennementf * a long time ago,' is used in opposition to modem 
times. 

J^acfis, 'formerly, in times of yore ;' used in familiar narrations. 

AUSSI, c'est pourquoi, ainsi. 

Aussi, 'therefore,' adds something else, in order to strengthen what 
has already been said. 

(Test pourquoif like the word ' therefore,' in English, merely draws 
a conclusion from what has been said before. 

Ainsi, ' so, thus, this being the case,' merely presumes to make a 
conclusion from what has been said before. Ex. : II a fait de grandes 
depenses, aussi est-il devenu pauvre; he has been at great expense, 
and therefore (or no wonder) he is become poor, 

AUDIENCE, AUDITOIRE. 

These two words seem to correspond with the English ' audience' 
and ' auditory.' Audience referring to the ' hearing' and to the ' assem- 
bly^' auditoire to the place in which the assembly is held. Au- 
dience is used even when speaking of a congregation listening to the 
preacher. We say, Donner audience, to give an audience, 

AYANCER, DEYANCER. 

Avancer, 'to advance, to push or bring forward.' 
Devancer, ' to outstrip.' 

ATANT, DETANT. 

Avant, ' before,' is used when speaking of time. 

Devant, ' before,' when alluding to place. (See Prepositions.) 

AYERTISSEMENT, AVIS, CON8EIL. 

Avertissement, 'warning.' 
Avis, * opinion, way of thinking.' 
C7on<«i/, 'advice, counsel.' 

AVEU, CONFESSION. 

The first, 'avowal,' implies interrogation, entreaty, from another, to 
disclose what one knows. The second, ' confession,' a voluntaiy dis- 
closure of one's errors, faults, or sins. 

BABIL, CAQUET. 

The first meai)8 'chattering^' the second 'chattering, mixed with 
slander.' 
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BABILLEE, BAYARDER, JASBR, CAUSER, CAQCETER, JABOTER. 

BabUler, 'to chat, to prattle incessantlj.' 

JBavarder, ' to gossip, to blab,' implying blabbing secrets. 

Jaser, ' to chat innocently.' 

Causer, ' to chat' (There is scarcely any difference between jater 
and causer,) 

Caqueter, 'to chat, to prattle, to gossip.' (Like bavarder, it implies 
' slander,' applied to women.) 

Jaboter, 'to chat innocently,' more frequently applied to children. 

BAISSER, ABAISSER. 

Both these words mean ' to lower,' but the first rather implies 'coming 
down,' and the second 'to put down.' Baisser is said of things which 
are wished 'to be brought down;' thus we say, Baisser une planche, 
une poutre, les yeux, la voix, le ton, &c., without any reference to any- 
thing else; whereas aiaisser is said of things 'coTering others;' as, 
Ahaisser le dessus, le couverde d'une boite, d'une cassette, &c.; we 
also say, Les fonds ont baisse, in opposition to hausse, — Abaisser 
I'orgueil de quelqu'un. 

BALBUTIER, BB6ATER, BREDOUILLER. 

The first means ' to lisp, to speak indistinctly.' It may proceed from 
an impediment, or from fear or confusion. The second means ' to stam- 
mer.' The third ' to speak so fast and indistinctly as to be quite un- 
intelligible.' 

EN BAB, LA BAS. 

En 6<w, 'below.' 
Ld baSf'jonAer.* 

BATIMENT, NAVIRE, YAISSEAU. 

BAttmenty ' a Tessel, a ship.' This word may be applied to all sorts 
of vessels. We say, Un petit, gros, beau bdtimerU ; un bdtiment 
marchand. 

Navire, 'a vessel, a ship.' This word is used for all sorts of ships, 
except men of war. We say, Construire un navire ; un capitalne de 
navire, 

Vaisseau, 'a ship.' This'word is chiefly applicable to large vessels. 
We say, Un vaisseau marchand ; un vaisseau de guerre, de ligne. 

BAYARD, BABILLARD, CAUSEUR, JASEUR. 

Bavardy 'a great talker, an egotist, a blab, one who cannot keep a 
secret.' 

BaMllardf ' a gossip, a chatterer.' 
Causeur, 'one fond of a chat.' 
JaseuTy Jaseuse, ' a chatter-box.' 
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LE BEAU, LA BEAUTi. 

Le beau denotes what is really beautiAil in every object; it refers 
more to the ideal, and is felt rather than seen, whether in morality, in 
composition, or in the fine arts. 

Beautk expresses that beautiful appearance of any object, which 
striking the eye, never fails to win the heart. 

BivUE, M&PRISE, ERREUR, FAUTE. 

BhrnCf ' a mistake,' caused by a want of qnicksightedness. 

Meprise,^B. mistake,' made in the choice of one object out of many. 

JS7rrettr, *an error,' caused by inattention. 

Faute, ' a fault,' caused from want of knowing better, from ignorance. 

Un ministre commet souvent des bevues. — Prendre un olget ou una 
personne pour un autre, c'est commettre une meprise. — On commet des 
errev/rs dans des calculs; dans sa conduite; en quittant le sentier de la 
vertu. — ^Faire d^si&fautes dans un th€me. 

BIENS&ANCE, CONYENANCE. 

Bienskance signifies * propriety of behaviour or speech.' 
Convenance, 'the art of suiting, when in society, one's actions or 
speech to the time and place, as well as to the persons in whose com- 
pany one happens to be.' 

BIENYEILLANCE, BIENFAISANCE. 

Bienveillance, 'benevolence, good will towards any one.' 
Bienfaisance, 'beneficence,' implies the act of doing good. 

BLESSURE, PLAIE, CICATRICE. 

Blessure means ' a cut, a blow, a contusion, a woxmd.' 
Plaie implies 'a sore;' so that a plaie may, and often is, the result 
of a blessure. Hence, (figuratively), we say, Les blessures du coeur, 
meaning grief, sorrow; and, Les plates du cceur, implying deeper 
affliction tiian the former. — ^When the latter is healed, it always leaves 
a mark, called cicatrice, ' a scar.' Plaie is also used in the sense of 
'plague,' as, Les plaies de I'Egypte. 

BOITER, CLOCHER. 

Both mean 'to go lame.' The latter is scarcely used but in the figu- 
rative sense, meaning, that there is something ' amiss, wrong.' Thus 
we say, II y a quelque chose qui cloche. 

BOUT, EXTR^MITi, FIN. 

Bout, 'one end.' It refers to length, and supposes two ends, as in 
a stick, a string, a garden walk, &c., and is opposed to another end. 

Extrhmitk, 'extremity,' the farthest part, is used in opposition to the 
centre. 

Fin/enA,^ is used In opposition to begiiming. 
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BORD, c6tE, RIYAGE, RIYE. 

Bord, 'border, edge;' is applied to the sea, rivers, and brooks. 

Cote, 'coast,' when speaking of the sea only. 

Rivage de la mer, 'the sea beach.' 

Rive, 'the bank' of a river. 

Bord and Cdte refer to the edge of the earth. Rive and Rivage refer 
to the edge of the water. Bord, besides, means the extremity, the edge, 
the rim of any vessel, or any other object. 

BROUILLER, EMBROUILL^iR. 

BrouUler signifies ' to disturb, to shake together,' so as to cause a 
mixture, when speaking of things, and a falling out, when speaking 
of persons. 

Embrouiller means 'to entangle,' and, therefore, implies 'confusion.' 
Hence, we say, Brouiller des OBufs, des vins, des personnes qui etaient 
autrefois amies. — Emhrouiller du fil, de la ficelle, des affaires. — 8e 
brouiller avec quelqn'un, tofaU out with any one. — Un brouillon, when 
applied to a written paper, signifies ' a rough copy ;' when to a person, 
' a giddy, halrbrained, blundering sort of a man.' 

BRUIT, TRAIN, YACARME, TINTAMARRE, TAPAGE, FRACAS. 

Bruit, 'noise,' of any kind. 

2Vatf»,' noise,' implying confusion, and loud sound of several voices, 
or of any other objects. 

Vacarme, 'an uproar, a great noise or bustle.' 

Tintamarre, 'a thundering noise,' with confusion and disorder. 

Tapage, ' a fray, a racket.' 

Fracas,' a, fray, the noise of several things upset and tumbling down 
with confhsion.' 

CABALE, COMPLOT, TRAME, CONSPIRATION, CONJURATION. 

All these words signify the action of 'conspiring' against any one, 
or a body of people, so as to upset the established order of things; 
they differ only in the manner in which the intrigues are carried on. 

Cabale does not imply secrecy. 

Un complot is carried on more clandestinely. — ^We say, Faire une 
cabale, un complot. 

Trame, meaning (literally) 'woof,' in the art of weaving, indicates 
' progress of an action unperceived;' hence we say, Ourdir une trame, 
to carry on a plot. 

Conspiration and Conjuration signify 'conspiracy,' but the latter, 
coming from juro, 'to swear,' implies that the conspirators are bound 
together by an oath. 

CABARET, ESTAMINET, OARGOTE, GUINOUETTE, h6tELLER1E, 
AUBERGE, RESTAURANT, TAVERNE, CAF6, h6tEL. 

Cabaret, ' a public-house.' 

Estaminet, ' a low public- house, where smoking is allowed.' 
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Gargote, * a low eating-house.' 

Guinguette, * a country public-house, where drinking and dancing 
are allowed.' 

Hdtellerie, * a litfle inn.' (This word is become rather obsolete). 

Auberge, * an inn.' 

Restauranty^ 9X1 eating-house, or coffee-house of abetter sort;' the 
landlord of which is called a restaurateur or traiteur. 

Taveme, * a taTem.' 

Un ca/e, *a coffee-house.' 

-STd/e/,* an hotel.' 

CANDEUB, ING^NUITB, NAIVETE. 

Candeur, besides < candour,' also means that purity of mind which 
prevents him that has this quaJily from suspecting falsehood or deceit. 

/n^^nt^i^e, ingenuousness, artlessness;' the quality of one who 
speaks and relates with so much truth and openness, that he has not 
even the precaution to conceal that which might be unpleasant. 

Naivete, 'artlessness;' the quality of one who not only speaks with 
ingenuite, but sometimes imparts his own ideas and sentiments without 
being conscious of the effect they will produce; a circumstance which 
gives a great deal of piquancy to the speech, and which the most sub- 
tle art cannot imitate. 

CAPABLE, HABILE, INSTRVIT, &CLAIRE, CLAIRVOYANT, SAVANT, 

ERUDIT, DOCTE. 

Capable is applied to any one having capacity, or being an able 
person. (It is used absolutely): — ^Voil^ im homme capable. 

Habile, 'clever,' able to put into practice his talents, instruction, and 
experience. 

Instruit, 'well-informed.' 

EclairS, not only 'well-informed,' but whose instruction has been 
profitable; 'enlightened.' 

Clairvoyant, 'clear or quicksighted.' 

Savant, 'learned.' 

Erudit, 'erudite.* 

Docte, 'deeply versed in matters that are the object of memory.' 
We say, Un habile chirurgien, general, &c. — Un savant mathema- 
ticien. — Un historien, un jurisconsulte docte. 

CARNASSIER, CARNIVORE. 

Both these words signify ' carnivorous, feeding upon flesh ;' with this 
difference, that camassier, by its termination, implies ' tenacity, long- 
ing after,' therefore ' cruelty.' Hence we say, Le loin et le tigre sent 
camassiers, — L'homme, le chien, le chat sont carnivores. 

CASSER, ROMPRE, BRIBER, FRACASSER. 

C7asser,'to break,' is chiefly applied to brittie objects, such as ice, 
glass, china, &c. Figuratively, we say. Causer on officier, un arrit, &c., 
to dismiss an officer, to set at liberty. 
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Rompre, 'to break asunder,' is applicable to supple, pliant, and 
flexible objects, such as bread, a stick, ties, chains, &c. Figuratively, 
JRompre un homme aux affaires, to train a man up to business. — JRompre 
un cheval, to break in a horse, 

Brise,' to break, to dash to pieces;' as, Un vaisseau brisS contre les 
rochers, a ship dashed to pieces against the rocks. Figuratiyely, Avoir 
le CGBur brise, to be broken hearted, 

Fracasser, *' to break asunder with viol^ice and disorder.' 

CERTAIN, SUR. 

These two words have nearly the same signification, and closely 
correspond with the English words, but with this difference, that siar 
not only means ' sure,' but also ' safe/ Thus we say, Une fortune sHire ; 
un homme siir; that is on which and on whom one may depend. 

CfeLER, RECiLER. 

Ckler, * to conceal, not to diyulge,' a secret. 
Receler, * to conceal, to hide,' stolen goods. 

CHANGER, ALTBRER. 

Changer,' to change,' favourably or unfavourably. 

Alterer, ' to change, to alter, to fall off,' for the worse. Sa sante est 
alteree, or il a alihrS sa sante, his health haj! fallen off. — II a le visage 
altere — his face looks much worse. 

CHARGE, FARDEAU, FAIX; CHARGE, EMPLOI. 

Charge,' 2i load,' the weight of which is supposed to be proportioned 
to the strength of the carrier or bearer. 

Fardeau, ' a burden,' supposed to weigh heavily on the bearer. 

Faix, *a burden,' implies bearing down. When taken figuratively, 
charge and fardeau mean ' expense, trouble,' &c., the former, borne 
from a sense of duty, or fi*om necessity, and the latter is often 
supported voluntarily. Faix is never used figuratively. 

Charge, Emploi. — Both these words signify 'employment, situation,' 
but charge (from its primitive meaning ' a load,') implies something 
more weighty and considerable than emploi, and therefore if it pro- 
duces more honour and profit, it also brings more care and re- 
sponsibility. 

CERTIFICAT, ATTESTATION. 

Certificat,'cerd&cate,* a written character from some one in office, 
from the physician, &c. Also, a character for a clerk, a servant, &c. 

Attestation, 'testimonial,' the character given of a clerk, of a youth 
at college, or at school. 

CHAUFFER, ECHAUFFER. 

Chauffer, *to warm, to heat.' — Chauffer un po^le, un four, to heat 
a stove, an oven. — Faire chauffer un plat. 

Echauffer,* to warm, to give heat.' — S'Schauffer *to get warm,' (by 
exercise or friction.) Figuratively ' to animate, to excite.' 
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CHOQUER, HEURTEB, BLESSER. 

The two first words are both expressive of two things coming in 
cond.'act; only that the first indicates that the meeting is much less 
violent. We even say, Choquer les verres, meaning trinquer, touching 
# each others' glass by way of drinking healths. Heurter, speaking of 
glasses would imply breaking them. But we say, Un vaisseau se 
heurte centre un rocher, or centre un autre vaisseau. — In the figurative 
sense these two words partake of their primitive meaning. We should 
say, for instance, L'afiectation se choque des expressions les plus 
iimocentes : une fausse note choque Poreille. But to express breaking 
through rulei and customs, we should say, Heurter les usages. 

Blesser *to wound,* is synonymous with the two first only when 
taken figuratively. It then implies a more acute effect ; and its re- 
sult indicates delicacy and sensitiveness ; therefore we say, Blesser la 
modestie, la delicatesse. 

Take notice that heurter does not answer to 'hurt' in English, which 
we express by /aire mal, blesser. Heurter, besides, is not often used. 

COLORE, COURROUX, EMPORTEMENT.' 

Colere, signifies * anger j' courroux, * wrath j' and emportement, 
'passion.' From the composition of this last word, it may be seen 
that it implies more action, is the effect of being carried away, and is, 
therefore, of less duration. 

COMBIEN, COMMENT. 

Combienf^how much, how many.' Comment, *how.* 

COMME, COMMENT. 

As synonymes, both these two words mean *how;' but comme is 
used in exclamations, and comment in interrogations. — Comme vous 
parlez ! — Comment parlez-vous 1 

. COMMENCER, SE METTRE A. 

Commencer, *to begin,' any kind of work, is used in opposition to 
^nir. 

Se mettre a means *to set about* any action; such as manger, boire, 
parler, rire, pleurer, &c. 

COMPAGNIE, TROUPE, BANDE. 

Compagnie, 'company.' It indicates number, union, and order. 
We say, Une compagnie de cavalerie, d'infanterie, &c., a company of 
cavalry, of infantry, Sx,c. — La Compagnie des Indes, the East India 
Company, 

Troupe, 'a troup, a multitude.' It implies 'union' and 'strength.' 
We say, Une troupe de soldats, a troop of soldiers, — Une troupe 
d'acteurs, a company of actors, 

Bande, 'a band.' It implies 'number' and 'disorder' going in a 
string. Une bande d'ecoliers, a numher of school-boys, — Une bande de 
voleurs,a band of robbers* — Une bande de violonsi a band of fiddlers. 
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COKDITION, iTAT, POSITIOHy SITUATION. 

Conditian, 'gitaation/ refers more particularlj to the rank one 
holds in society. 

£to/,' trade, profession, employm^t,' in short, 'the way in which 
one earns one's liyelihood.* 

Position indicates ' the favonrable or unfaTonrable way in which 
one may be placed or situated with regard to the two first (For 
Situation see SituatioUf Assiette.) We say, II est d'nne basse coTiditUm. 
n remplit les deyoiis de sou Stat. Son extraya^^ance Ta mis dans une 
manyaise position. Une fausse position, Une position embarrassante. 

CONDUIRE, BECONDUIRE, MEMER. 

Conduire, 'to conduct, to show the way.' 
JReconduire, 'to reconduct, to see any one home.' 
Mener, 'to lead, or accompany,' by way of showing the way, or es- 
corting. Mener quelqu'un au spectacle, to take any one to the play. 

connaItre, 8 avoir. 

Connaiire is usually applied to physical objects, to creatures and 
productions of eyery description, country, &c.; therefore answers to 
the English expression, 'to be acquainted with.' Savoir is used 
yrhen speaking of sciences, of things that are the object of the intel- 
lectual faculties, or that are learnt by heart, and answers more 
generally to 'know.' We say, Connaitre une personne, un pays,&c. ; 
but, Savoir les mathematiques, une langue, sa le^on, &c. Hence 
savoir implies 'thorough knowledge,' and connaitre ' acqnaintaace from 
sight or hearsay.' Savoir un morceau de poesie ou de musique, means, 
to know a piece of poetry f or music, by heart ; whereas Connaitre un 
ouvrage, un morceau de musique, &c., means only, to recollect the 
nature of a work, a piece of music, &c. firom haying seen it, or heai^ 
speak of it Saooir also answers to the expressions, ' to be aware, tu 
be conscious,' and is then followed by que, which is never the case 
with contiaUre, 

consumer, consommer. 

Consumer, 'to bum, to consume.' 

Consommer, 'to use up, to consume,' either by use, eating, drink- 
ing, or dissipation. Ex.: Tant d'hommes consommeront beaucoup 
de provisions, so many men will consume a great quantity of provi- 
sions. Le feu a consumS les provisions,^r« consumed the provisions, 

CONTREDIRE, CONTRARIER. 

Contredire,' to contradict.' 

Contrarier, 'to act, or speak in opposition to another person, to tease 
to worry, by dint of contradicting.' 

CONTREFACTION, CONTREFA9ON. 

Both these words mean 'counterfeiting' of any work; but the first, 
is more correctly applied to books and music, and the other is more 

p 
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used by tradespeople. Hence we say, Les auteurs et les libraires se 
plaignent des contref actions, et le public de la conirefa^on des mar- 
chandises. 

CONVENANCES, BIENS^ANCE. 

Convenance, 'conformity,' in point of appearance, with regard ta 
religion, politics, manners, and morals. We say. Observer, menager, 
sauver, respecter, les convenances — to observe, to respect, to be particular 
in not hurting thefeeUngs of society. 

Bienseance, 'propriety.' We say, Chequer la bienseance — to shock 
the rules of propriety. Negliger, respecter les bienskt.rtces — to neglect, 
to respect the rules of propriety. 

CORRIGER, REPRENDRE. 

Corriger is used whenever * to correct' might be used. 

Reprendre is never used but to signify * to set right' any one who is 
talking incorrectly. They are both used reflectively; wifii this differ- 
ence, tiiat we say, Se corriger d'un defaut, to get the better of a defect; 
and se reprendre, when, in speaking, one is conscious of having 
committed an error or mistake. 

COCLEUR, COLORIS. ' 

Couleur, * colour.' 

Coloris, * colouring ; ' in painting. 

COUPER, DECOUPER, ELA6UER, EMONDER. 

Couper,* to cut.' 

Dkcouper, 'to cut out' drawings, patterns, &o., 'to carve' meat, &c. 
Elaguer, 'to lop.' 
Emonder, 'to lop.' 

The last verb is used in speaking of trees, but Slaguer is employed 
for most other objects, meaning 'to lop off.' 

UNE COUPLE, UN COUPLE. 

Un couple, 'a man and his wife.' Une couple, 'a couple' of any 
thing. 

COURIR, COULER, fecOULER. 

Courir, 'to run,' as a man or an animal. 
Couler, ' to flow,' like fluid. 

Ecouler, 'to elapse, to pass away,' like time ; also, ' to flow away,' 
when speaking of water. 

COUTUME, US40E. 

Coutume, ' custom,' refers to what is usually or habitually done. 
Usage, ' custom,' refers more to certain usages, peculiar to a place. 

A COUVERT DE, A L'ABRI DE. 

Both these expressions mean 'sheltered from;' only, that the first 
implies 'hidden from,' and the second 'defended from:' therefore we 
say, A couvert du soleil, and a Pabri du mauvais terns. 
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CKiniTE, PEUR. 

Crainte and Peur both mean 'fear;' but crainte ifl better founded > 
it is an apprehension of the mind which may be carried to uneashiess; 
whereas peur is more frequently an error of the senses; a false dread of 
magnified danger. The former may be the effect ot prudence, but the 
latter is usually the consequence of cowardice or a weak mind. Hence 
we say, II craintf or, il a crainte d'offenser ses superieurs. — II a peur 
des esprits, des reyenans, des voleurs. 

CREUSEB, APFROFONDIR. 

Creuser, ' to dig or hollow out,^ (always literal.) 

Approfondiry ' to search into, to dive into.' Approfondir une science. 
However, we say, familiarly, Se creuser la t§te pour decouyrir quelque 
chose, to endeavour to discover any thing. 

CRIME, d6lIT, FORFAIT. 

Ortmtf,* crime.' 

Delity ' a fault or crime' in the eyes of the law. 
Forfait, signifies * a crime' of the worst dye, such as murder, arson, 
and poisoning. 

CURB, GU&RISON. 

Both these words signify * cure,' but the first presupposes a very 
severe illness, the cure of which has required great abilities; whereas 
the latter is more indiscriminately applied to illness which is either 
severe, slight, or of short duration, without any reference to the art of 
the medical attendant. Ex. : Plus le mal est invetere, plus la cme en 
est honorable. Yous obtiendrez votre guSrison plutot par la diette que 
par des remMes. 

DiCHIRER, ARRACHER. 

Dechirer, *to tear, to rend any kind of thin composition or stuff.' 
JDec/urer dn papier, du linge, de la soie. 

Arracher means * to pluck off, to tear off.' It gives the idea of 
snatching, pulling off with violence an object which is firmly fastened ; 
as, 8*arracher les cheveux, une dent. — Arracher une branche d'arbre. 

D^CRET, ORDONNANCE, LOI. 

Dkcret is * a law' or rather * a bill proposed, before it has been accept- 
ed or sanctioned by the other parts of the government.' 

Ordoimance is a dkcret ^ an order, or 'biU emanated tram, the king 
and which is to be acted up to as a law.' 

Lot has the full force of ' law.' 

DiCRfER, DECRIRE. 

Decrier, *to cry down.' 
Dicrire, * to describe.' 

DBFENDU, PR0HIB6. 

2>e/eiu2u, < forbidden.' 

Prohibe, 'prohibited.' The latter, in French, is never used but for 
contraband goods. 
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D^NOUEMBNT, CATASTROPHE. 

In a play, PSnouement is the 'imraveUing of the intrigue,' and 
Catastrophe is the 'completion of the dhiottemerU.' 

DENSiES, YIYRESy FROYISIONS. 

Dmr^es, 'commodity, provisions,* whatever is to be sold for man's 
consumption in point of food. 

Vivres relates to whatever is to be used for the consumption of man, 
whether in a small or large quantity. 

Provisions refers more to the quantity, and the time for which it is 
intended to last. 

DENUE, DfePOURTU, PRTVfe. 

DetmS, 'divested,' implies total lack, absence of what one wants, 
without even the means or the hope of obtaining it. Ex. : Denue de 
bon sens; tUnuS de ressources. 

DepoMrvtt, 'unprovided, in want of.' The want expressed by this 
word is not so total as by dSnuS ; it is more momentary, more accidental. 

Prive, * deprived.* 

DiPBCHER, EXPiniER. 

Depicher, 'to dispatch' (with great haste) a courier, a person en- 
trusted with orders. 

JExpSdier, ' to dispatch, to send.* This expression may be used with 
regard to persons, letters, &c., and does not indicate so much haste. 

D^PENSE, FRAIS, DiPENS. 

Depensey 'expense,* money expended or spent. We say, Faire de la 
depense ; se mettre en depense — to spend money. 

Frais, 'costy charges.' This word refers more to the cost of the 
object mentioned. In a general way, we say, Faire beaucoup de 
depense; la depense de la maison; but we say, JjBS /rais de la guerre, 
de voyage, de transport; the latter giving the idea of a certain sum of 
money. Also, in the figurative meaning, we say, Faire lesjrais de la 
conversation, that is, not only to find matter for conversation, but to 
take upon one's-self the task of talking. 

D^;m?ii«,' detriment.' We say, Plaisanter aux depens des autres, to 
joke at other peoples expense, that is, to their detriment or hurt. 

D&PORTER, BANNIR, EXILER, TRANSPORTER. 

DSporter, 'to transport, to banish, to convey convicts into exile ,' 
in a distant country or colony used for that purpose. 

Banniry 'to banish, to send away, in disgrace,' from one's presence 
or country. 

ExUevy 'to send away, in disgrace,' to a distant country. Ex.: Un 
souverain exUe un sujet rebelle. 

Transporter des passagers, des marchandises, 'to convey,' &c. 
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d6shonmete, malhonnAtb. 

DSshonnite, 'dishonest.' 
Malhonnite, 'impolite/ 

06S(£I7yRi, PARESSEUX, 0I8IF, FAINEANT, INDOLE NT, 
N^GLIGEMT, N0NCHALA;NT. 

Desauvrky one who, from choice, is 'without occupation.' 

JParesseuXf 'lazy, slothfhl,' habitually, and from disposition. 

Oisif, 'idle,' one who does nothing, or is usually busy about trifles. 

JFamkantf 'sluggish, averse to work.' 

Indolent, 'indolent.' 

Nkgligentf ' neglectful, untidy.' 

Nonchalant, 'dawdling,' one who is fond of lounging about. 

DESTIN, DESTIN6b, SORT. 

Le Destm, 'fate,' was among the ancients what providence is with 
us. Le livre des destins. 

Destines, ' destiny,' is what has been ordered by le destin, or pro- 
vidence. 

Sort, 'fate, lot,' that fate which is decisive of men's destinies. 

DtTATL, DETAILS. 

DStail, 'the detail, the minute part.' 
Details, ' the particulars of any circumstance.' 

DIFF^REND, DtMEL^. 

Diffhend, 'a difference or disagreement,' on a matter of interest. 
Demile, means a 'dispute,' the subject of which is not well ascertain- 
ed, and which is tried to be cleared up. 

DOMMAOE, PREJUDICE, DETRIMENT. 

Dommage, ' damage, injury done to any body or any thing.' Fi- 
guratively, we say, C'est dommage — if is a pity. 

PrSjudice, (only figuratively), ' harm, mischief done to the reputation 
or interest of any one.' Porter prkjudice k quelqu'un, to do any thing 
prejudicial to any one. 

Detriment, ' detriment' 

DON, PRtSENT, CADEAU. 

2><m, 'gift, endowment,' left as in a will, or given by nature. 
PrSsent,*& present.' 

Cadeau, ' a small gift.' We say, Faire un don, un prSsent, un cadeau. 
— Avoir le don d'ecrire, to have the gift o/toriting. 

DOULEUR, MAL. 

Doulewr, (literally), 'acute pain 5' (figuratively), 'grief.' 
Mai, (literally), ' ache, sore j' (figuratively), * evil.' 

DOUX, DOUCEREUX. 

When applied to persons, doux signifies ' mild, gentle, sweet-tempered/ 

f3 
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Doucereux means 'soft,' and 'meek,' bat, at the same time, implies 
insipidity, and mean hypocrisy. We say, Des maniferes cUmcereuseSy 
un ton doucereux, une mine doucereuse, Douceretix and mielleux have 
very nearly the same acceptation. 

lUiOIT, DEBOUT. 

Droit, * straight, upright.' 

Devout, 'standing on one's feet.' Ex.: Four avoir de la grace, 11 
faut 86 tenir droit, — ^Le respect demande quelquefois qu'on se tienne 
debout devant ses superieurs. 

iBAHI, ^BAUBI, ^MERYEIU.^. 

The two first are familiar, hut yexy ezpiessiTe terms. JEbahi implies 
' that wonder and surprise which is r^resented by the mouth being 
open.' 

Ebatibi expresses the same feeling of surprise, but with a 'stupified 
appesurance,' and which almost deprives of speech. 

EmerveilU indicates 'surprise and wonder,' mixed with a charm that 
keeps the person in admiration of the object. 

8'lEBOt7l.ER, S'JkCROljLER. 

8*ebouler, 'to come rolling down precipitately,' like earth, sand, 
snow, &c. 

S^ecrouler, 'to tumble down precipitately, with a crash,' like a wall, 
a rock, &c. 

^CARTER, £:loigner. 

E carter, 'to remove more or less out of one's way.' 

Eloigner, 'to remove to a greater distance.' 

The first comes from Scart, ' aside,' and the other from loin, ' far.' 

feCLAIRER, i:CLAIRCIR. 

Eclairer, (literally), 'to light, to show a light;' (figuratively), 'to en- 
lighten.' 

Eclaircir, or Rendre clair,' to make clear, to clear up.' When used 
literally, it signifies ' thinning, cutting, and lopping, to diminish thick- 
ness. We say, Eclairez k ce monsieur, car il fait obscur. 

i:CONOME, MESQUIN, CHICHE, INtIiRESSI:, AYARE, hkDKE, 

CRASSEUX, VILAIN. 

Econome, ' economical.' 

Mesquin may be applied to persons and things, meaning 'mean; 
short of what ought to be.' — Une personne est mesquine, lorsqu'en 
voulant epargner sur les materiaux ou sur I'etoffe qu'eUe emploie, elle 
gate le tout^Une garniture est mesquine, lorsqu'elle n'a pas assez 
d'ampleur ou que les omemens indiques trop I'economie. 

C7AicA€, 'niggardly, stingy,' (familiar.) 

Jnf^eM^i 'selfish^ always seeking his own interosl^ mercenacy.' 
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Avare, 'miserly, avaricioiis, coTetons.' 
lAidre, 'parsimonious, mean.' 
Crcuseux, * stingy, mean, close-fisted,' (vulgar). 
Vilainy ' stingy, mean.' 



EFFACES, RATDRER, RATER, BIFFER. 

Ejffacer/ to eSajce, to blot out, to rub out,' by means of india-rubber. 

Maturer, ' to erase, to efface,' by scratching out 

Rayevy 'to efface,' by means of lines drawn aCToss the word. 

Biffer, (somewhat of a law term), has the same import as the two 
last We say, Effacer des lignes de crayon. Mayer is used when 
speaJdng of an act, of a list of names — rayez son nom du testament 
Biffer lea mots qui sent de trop. 

EFFARER, EFFAROUCHER, EFFRATER, i^POUYAKTER. 

Effarery ' to scare,' the timid* 

Effaroucher,^ to frighten away,' those who, like birds or beasts, fear 
the presence of man. 

Effrayer, 'to frighten, to cause fright by action or words,' without 
obliging to flight. 

Epouvanter is still stronger than effirayer, for the feeling of fright or 
of dread which it implies, is such that it causes immediate flight. 

CELA m'est £:6al; cela m'est indifferent; feu m'importe; 

CELA NE ME FAIT RIEN; JE NE ME SOUCIE PAS DE CELA. 

The first four expressions answer to the following: 'I do not csxe 
about it ; it is indifferent to me ; ' but the fifth means ' I do not like it.' 

^ARDs, m£:nagemens. 

Egards, ' attentive and kind behaviour, which old age or infirmities, 
kindness, or even merit, in general, requires of us.' 

MSnagemens, 'cautious behaviour used towards touchy or quarrel- 
some people.' Avoir des egards pom* que^qu'un, to be attentive to any 
one, — User de mknagemens svec quelqu'un, to behave cautiously with 
any one. 

ilGO'iSTE, PERSONNEL. 

Egoiste, 'one who is always talking of himself.* 
Personnel, 'one who always thinks of himself/ 
But Egoiste, in French, seems to be the generic word to express 
egotism and selfishness. 

£:lan, essor, vol. 

Elan, 'a spring preparatory to a leap;' (figuratively), 'a sudden 
emotion of the heart:' Faire un Slan. 

Essor, 'the flying of a bird away from the spot in which it was;' 
(figuratively), ' flight of the imagination:' Prendre son essor. 

Vol, 'the flight of a bird;' (figuratively), it may also be applied to 
the imagination: Prendre son vol. 
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khOQB, L0UAN6B. 

These two words mean 'praise/ and the difference between them is a 
mere shade. The former is chiefly bestowed upon man, and seems to 
be reasonably restricted to a particular subject, signifying 'euloginm;' 
whereas the latter is unlimited in its acceptation; hence it is often nsed 
to express 'the praises given to God.' We also say, Faire Vkloge de 
quelqu'un,in the singular; and, Bonner des kloges k quelqu'un, in the 
plural. — Louange is rarely used in the singular, and we say, Donner 
or Chanter des lotianges. 

EMPLIR, REMPLIB. 

Emplivy 'to fill,' a glass, pitcher, &c. 

Remplir/U) fill again;' (figuratively), it means 'to fulfil' — RempUr 
son devoir, remplir sa mission. 

EMPORTER, BEMPORTER. 

Emporter/to carry or take away;' (figuratively), s'emporter,' to fly 
in a passion.' 

EemporteTf' to take away again;' (figuratively), ' to gain' a prize, a 
victory, &c. 

ENFERMER, RENFERMER. 

Enfermer, 'to shut in, to enclose.' Ex.: J'ai errferme mes livres 
dans I'armoire. 

Renfermer (besides meaning enfermer a second time) ragnifies 'to 
shut up, to contain.' Le prisonnier a ^te renfermS. — La terre renferme 
des tresors. — Ce livre renferme des veiites. 

ENFIN, A LA FIN, FINALE ME NT. 

Enfin, 'in short,' comes by way of transition. 

A la Jin, ' at the end, at last,' refers to the conclusion. 

Finalementf ' finally,' refers to the result. 

ENGAGER, PORTER, INDUIRE, EXCITER, POUSSER. 

These five words signify 'to incline, to induce,' any one to do any- 
thing ; with this difference : 

Engager means 'to prevail upon,' by kind words, by requesting. 

Porter, 'to incline, to prompt,' by force of example, by persuasion. 

Induire,* to incline, to lead into;' it is always taken in an unfavour- 
able sense, and is thus used : Yous Tavez induit en erreur. — Ne I'tn- 
duisez pas k mal faire. 

Exciter,* to excite.' 

Pousser d, 'to urge to;' it is perhaps stronger than exciter. £x: II 
les apoussSs d faire le mal. 

ENFLf:, GONFLfe, BOUFFI, BOURSOUFFL^. 

Ef^i, 'swelled.' Ex.: Un bras en/?i par une humeur, an arm 
swelled by some humour. Style enfie-^bombastic style, far-fetched 
ideas. 
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Oonfle, 'puffed up;' it gives the idea of tension, (literallj and figu- 
ratiyely). Ex. : Une yesaie gonjU — a bladder swelled. — Une joue gonfiS 
par une fluxion, a cheek puffed up by a cold, — GonjU d'orgueil, /m^(i 
up vfith pride. 

Bouffi.^ 'puffed,' so as to look fat; when used literally, it is chiefj 
applied to the face. We also say, (figuratively), bouffi. d'orgueil, puffed 
up with pride. It is a stronger expression &an gonflk. Style bouffi 
— inflated style, 

BoursoujffU, 'puffed up, hlown out to an extreme size.' — Style bour- 
souffU — inflated style^ (by high sounding words). 

ENTRAILLES, BOTAUX. 

EntraiUeSy (literally), 'the entraOs, the intestines;' (figuratively),' the 
bowels, feelings of humanity and pity.' Avoir des entrailles de pfere, 
de m^, pour un enfant, to have fatherly or motherly affection for a 
child. 

Boyaux, 'bowels, guts; ' this word is never used figuratively. 

ENTKETENIK, NOUBRIB, ALIMENTER, 8USTENTER, SUPPORTER, 

SOUTENIR. 

Entretenir, 'to keep up, to keep in good repair, in good order, to 
maintain, to find any one in whatever he wants, in point of eating, 
drinking, dress, or comfort of any kind.' £x. : Entretenir une maison, 
les routes, les chemins, la conversation, la correspondance, des con- 
naissances, la paix, la guerre, une armee, une famille. 

Nourrir^ 'to nourish, to feed, to board, to find any one victuals and 
drink, or find any one his keep.' 

Alvmentevy ' to keep up furnishing victuals enough so as they may 
not fail;' (figuratively), ' to find or famish the object wanted, in order 
to keep up' — les affaires — ^'with money' — la conversation — ^* with mat- 
ter,' &c. 

jSustenter,* to provide just enough food to keep up life.' 

Supporter f 'to support,' as pillars do with regard to a building; 'to 
endure, to bear' patiently what is disagreeable. 

Soutenir, ' to uphold, to support, to sustain, to keep up,' as a pillar 
supports a building; (figuratively), Soutenir, une famille, une* maison, 
le poids des affaires, la conversation. It also means ' to persist in.' 
Ex.: n soutient que vous avez tort 

ENVIER, AVOIR ENVIE. 

Envier, ' to envy, to covet.' 
Avoir envicy ' to have a mind.' 

esp6rance, espoir. 

Both mean ' hope.' Espoir seems to imply a cause for hoping. We 
therefore say, D'aprfes ce qu'on m'a dit, j'ai Pespoir de reussir. — 
Quoique je sols sans ressource, je ne laisse pas de vivre dans Pesphrance. 
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ESPION, MOUCHARD. 

EapwUf 'a, gpy, one who wishes to watch and spy the aetions of 
others, the better to he on his guard.' 

Mouchard, ' a base informer, one who insinuates himself into the 
sodety of others, for the purpose of takmg advants^e of any thing said, 
or done.' 

ESQUISSE, iBAUCHB. 

UsquisBCf 'a sketch, the outlines,' speaMng of a drawing or of any 
other work. 

Ehauche, 'a sketch given of a painting, in which the shading is 
hinted at, so as to give an idea of the forms, the positions, and dis- 
tances, with regard to perspective.' JEsquisse gives an idea of more 
correctness in the outlines, but Ehauche implies a state of greater for- 
wardness, and therefore a more complete idea of the subject intended 
to be represented. 

ESSAYER, TACHER, S'EFFORCER. 

E Mayer, 'to try, to make a trial of without a detennination to finish. 

TAcher, 'to endeavour,' with a sincere wish to bring about what one 
has undertaken. 

S'eff&rcery 'to do one's best-' The efforts implied by this word to 
obtain success, are greater than those implied by tdcher. Ex. : Essayez 
oe dessin. — Tdchez de finir ce dessin. — Quoiqu'il soit vexitablement 
triste, il ^ejffbrce de lire. 

KTRB tQAL; NE pas SB 80UCIER; FEU IMPORTE ; CELA NE FAIT 

RIEN. 

Eire fyal,* to be all the same, all one.' — Cela m'est igal. 

Ne pas se souciery ' not to care, not to like.' It expresses more than 
the first, with respect to dislike. 

Peu importe, 'it matters but little.' We say, Peu mHmportey 
fimporte, &c. (See page 163.) 

S'iVADER, S'ESQUITER, SE 80USTRAIRE, S'ENFUIR, S'^CHAPPER. 

S^hader and S'esquiuer both mean 'to steal away slily,' without 
bdng perceived. 

Se stmstraire, 'to avoid being taken, or seen, by prudent and well- 
concerted measures.' 

S*enfuir, ' to run away, to flee.' 

S*echapper, 'to escape.' This word implies that the person has 
already been caught, but by efforts or stratagems he has effected his 
escape. 

6TEILLER, r6yEILLBR. 

EveiUer 'to wake' at a regular time. 

Miveiller, 'to wake' at an uncertain time, or involuntarily, by a 
sudden noise, &c. 
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These words also are both used figuratively. Generally speaking, we 
should say, EvcUler les passions, le courage, &c., but Reveiller les 
passions ou le courage d'une personne abattue, to awaken the passions 
or the courage of any one cast dop^n (by any cause whatever.) 

ext£:rieur, deho&s, apparence, appareil, apparat. 

2><?Aar», 'outside* in the singular, is closely synonymous with ex- 
terieur; only that the latter impUes part of the object mentioned; 
whereas dehors may apply to the environs. Hence exterieur refers 
more to the figure and make of a person; whereas dehors is rather ap- 
plied to his manners and gait. In the plural dehors has more affinity 
with apparences. We say, de beaux dehors, de belles apparences; 
des dehors trompeurs, des apparences trompeuses. 

Appareil, 'pompous preparations,' of a theatre, &c.; whatever 
serves to give the spectacle an air of grandeur, of solemnity. 

Apparat, 'ostentatious preparation* of a discourse, of an action, &c. 

FABRIQCE, manufacture. 

Fabriqu£ refers especially to the building containing the workshops; 
the place in which the goods are made or manufactured. 

Manufacture refers both to the making of the goods and the selling 
of them, that is, to the labour of the workmen and to commerce. 

FADE, INSIPIDE. 

Fade is used physically and morally; therefore we say of a dish, // 
est fade, meaning that it is tasteless for want of proper seasoning ; and 
when applied to a discourse or any writing, it, of course, implies that 
it is wanting in interest and variety of style, although it may be cor- 
rect, smooth, and highly wrought. It is in fact often applied to com- 
positions on which graces and ornaments have been lavished. 

Insipide only means 'tiresome, wearisome,* from want of variety. 

FAIBLE, CH^TIF, FR£lE, FLUET, ORELE. 

Faible, 'weak.* 

Chetif, 'stinted in its growth, poor, mean.' 

2^r^fe,' frail, fragile.' 

Fluet, 'thin, tall, and slender.' 

Grile, 'weak, thin, and slender.' — Une voix grile, 

FA IRE CROIRE, FAIRE ACCROIRE. 

Faire croire h, ' to persuade, to convince.' 

Faire accroire h, 'to impose upon any one' by making him believe 
an untruth. 

TAVft, FiiTRI. 

Both these words mean 'faded.' When a flower is only fanee, it 
may recover, but when it isfletrie, it never does. Therefore ^frt> is 
stronger. In the figurative sense fiStri alone is used. We say, Sa 
reputation est flStrie — there is a stain upon his reputation. FUtri is 
stronger than ' faded/ but not so much so as the English word ' withered.' 
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FANTASQUE, BIZARRE, ORIGINAL, CAPRICIEUX, MAUSSADE, QtJIK* 
TEUX, BR17SQUE, BOURRU, FAROUCHE, SAUTAGE, HARONEUX, 
RECUIGNi, REFROON&, ATRABILAIRE. 

Fantasqn^,* one whose temper changes from one moment to another ;' 
at one hour most delightftilly cheerful, the next minute, unbearably 
morose. 

Original, * odd, eccentric* 

Caprtc«««r, 'whimsical.* 

Maussade,* cross without a cause, from caprice; pouting, dull, sulky.' 

QuintenXf one who, like fantaique^ changes his temper constantly, 
and then becomes 'rude and quarrelsome.* 

Brusque, one who is naturally ' rough and hasty.* 

Bourru, 'habitually rough, blunt, and even rude, but humane and 
kind hearted.* 

Far <mc fie,* who fears and shuns the presence of other people;' it 
implies also ' cruel.* 

Sauvage, 'one who also fears and shuns the presence of man/ 

Hargneux, 'cross, snappish.' 

^ecAt^fi^, 'one who is cross and repulsive.* 

^^roii^ire, 'atrabilarious, bilious, one who sees erery thing through 
a dark or black medium.* 

Refrogne ' the same as rechignS.* 

FAT, PETIT-MAITRE. 

Un Fat is 'a coxcomb, a conceited man,* wrapped up in himself. 
Un Petit-maitre is ' a trifling, effeminate character, whose ambition 
is to excite notice by his dress and his finical manners.* 

FATAL, FUKESTE. 

Both these words indicate 'an unfortunate end:* but the former 
proceeds from fate, and the latter from crime. £x: Les gens de guerre 
sont en danger de finir leurs jours d*une mamhre fatale } et les sdlirats 
sont sujets k mourir d'une mamhie funeste, 

IL FAUT, XL EST N^CESSAIRE, ON DOIT, ON DETRAIT. 

II est nkcessaire, 'it is requisite.' 

Ilfaut, 'one must.* 

On doit,* it is proper to.* 

On devrait,*one ought, one should.* 

The first implies an obligation proceeding from a sense of propriety, 
custom, or interest* The second has reference to 'indispensable obH- 
gatlon.* The third indicates ' obligation proceeding from a sense of 
roason, propriety, and duly.* The fourth implies 'obligation,* from 
the same motives as the tliird, but is less absolute, as it is conditional. 
Ex.: Ilfaut obeir aux lois, one must obey the laws, — H est nScessaire 
d*etre sur ses gardies, U is necessary to be on one's guard. — On doit 
toujours obeir k son p^ro, it is always requisite that one should obey 
one^s father. — On devrait toujours se conduire en Pabsence de son 
maitre comme en sa presence, one ought always to behave in the ab- 
sence of one* s master as in his presence. 
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FIN, RUSi. 

Ptw, *deep, cunning.' 

ItusSy * sly, crafty.' 

L'homme Jin, finds out any cunning or cheating trick. L'homme 
rusi, tries to take in, to cheat. The first keeps on the defensiye, and 
the second on the ofi^nsiye. The same kind of explanation is applicable 
to finesse and ruse. 

FOND, FONDS. 

Fond, * bottom.' Ite fond d'un puits, d'une riTi^re. When used 
fignratiyely, it means ' thoroughly.' Ex. : Savoir une chose kfond — to 
know any thing thoroughly, 

J'oncb, 'land, stock in trade, Amd.' Etre en/onds, * to hare a great 
deal of disposable money.' — Ce marchand a vendu son fonds — that 
tradesman has sold his stock, — Un fonds inepuisable do science, an 
inexhaustible stock of learning, — Cet homme a un grand ybncb d'esprit, 
that man has a great stock of wit. 

FOU, INSENSi. 

Fau, 'mad, insane,' whose brains are not in a sound state. Fou, 
like the English word 'mad,' is used literally and figuratively; but 
iruens^,' wanting in reason, sound sense,' is chiefly used fignratiyely 
for productions of the mind as well as for persons. Thus we say, Un 
discours insense', un homme insensk} un insensk. 

- LA FOUDRE, UN FOUDRE. 

Lafoudre, 'thunderbolt' When used figuratiyely, it is applicable 
to whateyer causes dread and awe. We say of an orator, II lance les 
ftmdres de Teloquence. 

Unfoudre is applied to a hero. We say, C'est unfoudre de guerre. 

FRANC, LiyRE TOURNOIS. 

Each is worth 'twenty sous,' that is ten-pence. Formerly, livre was 
chiefly in use, but, since the system of counting by decimals has been 
adopted in France, franc has completely superseded the word livre. 

LE FROID, LA FROIDEUR; LE CHAUD, LA CHALEUR. 

Lefroid, and le chaud reiet to the temperature of the air, heat and 
cold. 

Froideuris usually taken figuratively; it means ' coolness,' in point 
of treatment from one person to another. 

Chaleur means ' heat,' from the sun, or fire. It bums or scorches, and 
answers to the chemical expression caloric. It is also used figuratively^ 
meaning warmth of feelings, of imagination, &c. 

SALAIRE, GAGES, APP0INTEMENT8, SOLDE, HONORAIRE8. 

Salaire, generic word, which expresses ' a reward due to any one for 
his work or labour.' It is not therefore used aa 'salary,' in English. 

Q 
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Getges exactly answers to the English word 'wages.' 
AppointenientSf ' salary.' 

Solde, 'soldier's pay.' Un officier k demi solde — an officer on half 
pay. 

Honoraires, 'fee.' Les honoraires d'nn medecin, &c. 

GAI, ENJOUi. 

Gai, ' merry.* For want of a word in French, which exactly corres- 
ponds with the English word ' cheerful,' we use gai both for ' merry' 
and 'cheerful,' but never for 'gay' when implying 'richly dressed, or 
fond of pleasure.' 

JSnjouif 'playful, sportful, having a smiling countenance.' 

GARDER, CONSERVjER, R^SERVER, PRESERVER. 

Garder, f to keep, not to give away or part with.' 

Converser, ' to preserve.' This word frequently implies a liking for 
the object preserved, and is therefore stronger than garder. 

Reserver, ' to put by one part out of many for another person or 
purpose.' 

Preserver, 'to preserve from, to keep from.' Ex.: Gardez ce que 
j'al mis dans votre assiette; ne le donnez k personne. — Yous devriez 
toujours conserver les presens qu'on vous fait. — De tous les livres qu'on 
m'a donnes, je ne rherverai que celui-ci, parce que c'est un present de 
I'auteur. — Prhervez-vaoi de pareils malheurs. 

GASPILLER, DISSIPER. 

Gaspiller, ' to waste.' This word is applicable to the waste that 
takes place among careless people, servants, or children. 
Dissiper, ' to dissipate, to squander away.' 

G^ACE, FAYEUR. 

Grdce, 'grace, pardon, forgiveness, kindness.' Therefore we say, 
Accorder la grdce k un coupable, to grant pardon to the guilty. — Faire 
une grdce. It implies any kindness done by one from whom it was 
not expected, always from a superior to an inferior, by condescension. 

Faveury ' a favour.' This word , in French, always implies ' privilege, 
preference.' Le ministre accorde des faveurs k ses favoris tandis 
qu'il refuse souvent la grdce de I'innocent injustement condamne. 
We say, Accorder une grdce, faire la grdce de. — Accorder une Javenr, 
de^ faveurs. — Rendre un service. 

GRAIN, ORAINE. 

Grain, ' com.' 

Graine, 'seed.' On fait la recolte des grains; on ramasse les 
graines. Figuratively, II n'a pas un grain d'esprit, he has not a grain 
of wit. 

s'habiller, se mettre. 
S*hahiller,* to dress,' refers mei-ely to the patting on of one's clothes. 
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Se mettrCf 'to dress,' refers to the maimer of dressing. Ex.: De- 
pechez-Tous de t5u8 habiller ; il est tard — make haste to dress ; it is 
late. Qaoiqne cette dame passe beaucoap de terns k sa toilette, eUe est 
tonjours mal mise — although that lady spends a preat deal of time in 
dressing f she does not look the better for it. 

HABILLER, CRAUSSER, COIFFER. 

Ifabiller, 'to dress,' without any regard to the manner, or what part 
of the body. 

Chausser, * to dress the feet,' that is to put on shoes, stockings, &c. 

Coiffetj 'to dress the head.' 

The above yerbs have been formed from the substantiyes. Habiller y 
from Aa6i/, 'dress;' chausser, from chaussure, 'dressing of the feet;' 
coiffer, from coiffure^ ' head-dress.' 

HATER, PRfeSSER, DiPECHER, ACCtL^RER. 

HdteTy 'to hasten.' It indicates hurry, bustle, continued to the end 
of the work. £x. : ffdtez votre depart, le diner, la besogne, &c. 

Presser, 'a momentary spurring on of the business. Ex.: Yos 
ouvriers trayaillent bien lentement, il fant les presser. 

DSpicher, ' to despatch.' In French, as well as in English, it im- 
plies a want of due attention and predion. Ex.: II depiche la 
besogne. 

AcceUrer, 'to quicken, to accelerate.' Ex.: AcckUrer le pas, le 
travail, &c. 

HAUT, HAUTAIN, ALTIER, FIER, OROUEILLEUX, OLORIEUX. 

Haut, 'high,' implies that reserve and distance which rank in life 
renders it sometimes necessary to be kept. 

Hautain, ' haughty,' implies contempt for others. 

Altiery ' very high, that will not bend nor stoop in the least degree, 
ungovernable.' 

Fier, ' proud.' This word may be taken in a good or in a bad sense. 
If in a bad sense, it implies arrogance and disdain with regard to 
others, averse to any connection, and therefore not communicative. If 
in a good sense* it indicates a person who has a noble pride, and who, 
in spite of the mean prejudices of this world, preserves a high esteem 
for what he thinks praiseworthy. We say, Etre fier de sa pauvrete, 
de sa profession, de son pays, &c. 

Orgueillfiux is the term applied to that kind of pride which makes a 
parade of family, riches, authority, &c. 

Glorieux signifies 'haughty,' and is applied to the man who is 
actuated entirely by vanity, and who, having no intrinsic merit, thinks 
himself above others, merely on account of his high birth or riches. 
Ex.: L'homme haut est reserve et s^rieux; le hautavn a le regard d^- 
daigneux; YaXtier el^ve la tete et a I'oeil ouvert et fixe; lejier a la de- 
marche droite et ferme; Vorgueilleux se distingue par son langage 
pompeux; et le glorieux ne fait que parler de sa naissance et de ses 
possessions. 
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h6siter, balancer, taciller. 

Hesiter means 'to hesitate.' 
^ Balancer giving the idea of a pair of scales, sometimes np, some- 
times down, also gives the idea of two objects, to either of which one 
hesitates to give the preference. 

Vaciller * to vacillate,' implies *want of decision.* The two first, 
proceed from the peculiar circumstances in which one may be placed - 
the last, both in Engli^ and French, is more characteristic of the dis- 
position. 

HONNETE, CIVIL, POLL 

^(EMin^^e, besides its first acceptation, implying 'honesty, probity,' 
is also applicable to a man who observes the laws of civility which 
one member of society has a right to expect from another. This word, 
in fact, has encroached upon tiie use we might make of civU, and 
this latter word is seldom used now, but in speaking of £ivil rights, or 
rights of a citizen. We, therefore, say,, Monsieur est bien honnite 
(instead of bien civ%()f Sir, you are very civil or polite* 

PoW,*poUte.' 

HYPOCRITE, CAFARD, CA60T, BIGOT, TARTUPE. 

Hypocrite, * a hypocrite, one who dissembles in a moral or in a re> 
ligious point of view.* • 

Cafardf* one who, to arrive at the same end as the hypocrite, puts 
on an humble and downcast look, with a soft and meek tone of voice.' 

Cagot, * a hypocrite in point of religion.' 

Bigot, as well as cagot, is *a hypocrite in matteiB of religion,' who 
besides afiGects to attend to the most minute observances of religion, in 
order to be dispensed with his other duties, 

Tartufe is one who puts into practice all the deception which is 
peculiar to each of the aforesaid. 

ILS, ON, GENS, PERSONNE, MONDE, PEUPLE. 

Its, 'they,' refers to one or more nouns that have already been 
mentioned; therefore it is never used as ' tiiey,' in English, in a vague 
sense ; in which case we use On, which, though in the singular, may 
relate to several people that have not been named before. 

(7i;nf, 'people,' is always used in the plural, and in a more vague 
sense. 

Personne is used individually, as in English. 

Monde is here taken in the sense of 'company ;' as, n y a du monde 
dans I'autre chambre. 

Peuple always means 'the people,' or the 'nation.' 

IMAGINER, S'IMAGINER. 

Imaginer, 'to invent, to plan.' Ex.: Imaginer une machine, un 
plan, &c. 

S* imaginer,' to fancy' things which are not real, or are not likely to 
happen. Ex. : Yous vous imaginez Itre malade, you fancy yourself ill. 
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IMMANQUABLB, INFAILLIBLfi. 

The first implies that the object spoken of is 'certain,' or 'must hap- 
I>en.' Ex.: Un evenement, une chose immanquable. The second 
refers to the effect of the object, ajs, Un remade ij^aUlible, 

XMMODiR^, DiMESUR^, EXCESSIF, 0UTR6. 

Jmrnofi^r^, 'immoderate.' 

J>^iR«ntr^, 'beyond bounds.' 

^xcesfi/^ 'excessive.' 

Outri, 'exaggerated.' We say, Un z^e, un luxe vmmodirk, — Une 
largeur, une grosseur dSmesurie. Une ambition dhnemrhe, — Un prix 
excetsif. — Une description outree, Un sentiment outrS. 

IMPOSEB, EN IMPOSE R. 

Imposer, 'to awe.' 

£n imposerf 'to impose upon, to deceive.' 

imp6t, imposition, tribut, contribution, SUBSIDE, subvention, 

TAXE, TAILLE, TAILLON, OCTROI, OABELLE, DROIT. 

Impdt answers to 'tax, assessed taxes.' Mettre, payer un impdt sur 
les fen^tres, &c. Impdts is the generic name for all taxation. 

Impotition, 'a tax,' upon any particular object 

Triitt^, 'tribute.' 

Contribution, 'an additional and extraoidinaiy tax, payable by a 
certain number of persons.' 

Subside, ' subsidy, a tax laid on land for the assistance of government,' 
also, 'a sum of money paid to a prince, as an ally.' 

Svhuention, ' an additional tax, in an emergency ; and for one parti- 
cular purpose alone.' 

T€uce is ' an extraordinary impost laid proportionately on some per- 
sons ; the rate at which the impdts are laid.' 

Taille,*B. tax,' form^ly laid on those that were not noble, that is, on 
the serfs. 

Taillon, ' a smaller kind of tax,' but of the same kind as laiUe. 

Octroi, 'city-toll,' a tax or duty laid on the goods that enter a town, 
which tax is laid by the town. 

OabeUe, 'a duty laid on salt.' 

Droit, 'duty or custom.' 

INCENDIE, EMBRA8EMENT, CONFLAGRATION. 

Incendie, ' a fire. The burning of any house, building, &c. 
JEnUnrasement, 'a great fire,' imlpying a building, &c., on fire. 
Oonflctgration, 'a general fire, conflagration.' La conflaffration du 
monde. 

INCLINATION, PENCHANT. 

IncUnation, ' inclination.' 
Penchant, 'inclination.' 

But inclination, in French, indicates 'a liking for,' less powerful 

«3 
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than penchant, because the former proee^, in a great measure, from 
habit and imagination, and the latter from nature. The inclinatioti 
may come and go, but the penchant is that bent of the mind which 
causes us all through life to be 'prone to,' or 'inclined. to.' Ex.: Avoir 
une incUnation pour, and Avoir du penchant pour. 

INDEMNISER, D^DOMMAOER. 

The first means 'to indemnify, to frilfil a duty by giving a compen- 
sation for damage or loss which one is bound to repair or make good.' 
The second means ' to make up, to compensate, to repair, through good- 
ness and generosity.' 

INFLUER, INFLUENCER. 

Influevy 'to influence,' implies a latent influence which actuates the 
person upon whom it falls. We say, Le climat, la nourritare, &c., 
influent beaucoup sur le moraL 

Influencer quelqv?un means 'to influence any one by favourable or 
unfavourable descriptions, whether founded or unfounded.' 

IHHUMER, EKTBRRER, ENF0I7IR. 

These three words signify 'to bury.' 

Inhumer is applied to burying 'by way of paying ftineral honours.' 

Enterrer, * to bury,' any body or any thing, without any reference 
to the ceremony. 

Enfouir, ' to bury, to conceal,' (a treasure, for instance) in the 
ground. 

IN8DLTE, INVECTIVES, GROSSliRBT^S, INJURES. 

InstUte, 'insult,' may be committed any way, whether by words, 
actions, or signs. Faare ime insulte. 

/nwc^ives, 'insulting language, uttered with vehemence and passion.' 
En venir anx invectives, 

Orosgikretisy 'vulgar abuse, coarse and insulting language.' Dire 
des grossihretis. , 

Injures, 'abusive language.' Dire des injures, 

INTRIGUES, MENiES. 

IntriaueSf ' intrigues.' 

MeneeSf'slj detdings.' The latter is applied to actions of a more 
petty nature. 

JOUJOU, JOUET, HOCHET. 

Joujou, 'a child's plaything.' 

Jouet, also ' a child's plaything;' but this word is usually taken figu- 
ratively, and then signifies ' sport,' the olyject of ridicule. Etre lejouet 
de la fortune. 

Hochet, ' a child's coral.' When used figuratively, it means ' hobby- 
horse,' one's favourite object or occupation* 
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LABORIEUZ} TRATAILLEUR, INDUSTRIEUX. 

Lahorieuxy 'laborious, hard-workmg, ready to set about any kind of 
work.' . 

2Va{;aiZ^«ur, * industrious, one who keeps on steadily at his own work.' 
Industrieuxy 'ingenidUs.' 

LANOUE, LANOAOE, STYLE, IDIOME, IDIOTI8ME. 

Lcatgue is the generic term for < tongue' or 'language' of a eountry, 
as. La langue fran9aise, anglaise, &c.- 

Langage refers more to the style, or rather to the choice of words or 
expressions. Ex.: Ce langage est celui d'un homme mal ^lere, et non 
celni d'un homme comme U faut, this language is that of a man ill 
brought up, and not that of a gentleman. 

Style, 'style.' 

Idiome, 'the phraseology of a language.' 

Idiotisme, 'idiom' or 'idiotism.' 

LANGUISSANT, LANGOUKETJX. 

Both these words mean 'languishing, feeble, drooping;' but the 
second is from affectation. 

LARME8, PLEURS. 

Both signify 'tears,' but larmes seems to proceed from sensibility, 
pity, tenderness ; whereas pleurs is more the effect of sombre melan- 
choly, of anger, and of despair. 

JPleurs is never used in the singular. 

LABRON, FRIPON,FILOU,ESCROC,'¥OLEUR, CHETALIBR D'INDUSTRIE, 

COQUIN. 

Larron, 'a thief, one who steals slyly.' This word is not much in 
use. 

Fripony ' a cheat.' 

FiUm, 'a pick-pocket.' 

Escrocy 'a sharper.' 

Voleur is the generic name for all the above ; but it applies more 
to 'rohber.' Voleur de grand chemin, high-way robber. 

Chevalier d'industrie means ' a sharper, a spunger.' 

Coquin,*tk rascal, a scoundrel, one who delights in, and seeks after 
mischief of every kind.' 

LEVER, 6lever, relever, soulever, hausser, hisser. 

Lever, * to lift up.' 

B lever, ' to bring up.' This word is generally used figuratively. 

Mehver,*U} lift up again.' 

Soulever, 'to raise,' from underneath, 

Hausser, 'to raise, to make higher.' 

Sitser/to hxAsV 
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LIEU, ENDROIT, PLACE. 

Lieu, 'place,' implies the whole space. 

Endroity also signifying < place,' but implying a part only of the 
above word, is more exactly expressed by * spot.' Hence we might 
say, Dans les lietix que vous habitez, il y a des endroits charmans. 

Place, 'place, room,' gives the idea of order; it is a space occupied 
by, or reserved for, a person or thing. 

LIMON, VASE, FANGE, BOURBE, BOUE, CROTTE. 

lAmon, ' mud;' land when soaked through, or the mud which remains 
after water has run off, as in ditches, ponds, rivers. 

Vase is more especially the ' slimy mud or ooze,' left by the sea or 
rivers on the beach. 

Fange, 'mud, slime,' of the most filthy kind. Hence, figuratively, 
it implies the worst, the lowest, the most degraded state, into which 
vice may plunge a man that gives himself up to it. This word is often 
used poetically. 

Bourbe is that 'thick mud' which is left by stagnant water. Hence 
we say, in the figurative sense, £tre dans la bourbe — to be greatly em- 
barrassed. Etre embourbe — to stick in the mud. 

Bone, ' thick mud,' such as is seen in the streets. 

Crotte, 'mud,' also such as is seen in the streets, but lighter and 
thinner than boue, Se crotter, 'to get splashed with walking.' 

LUMliRE, LUEUR, CLART^, iCLAT, JOUR. 

Lumiere, the generic word for 'light' When in opposition to jour, 
'day-light,' it is 'candle-light.' 
Lueur, 'a glimmering light' 

Clartk, ' sufficient light' Hence it means ' clearness.' 
JEcfct, 'bright Ught.'. 
•/■(tmr, 'day-light.' 

LUMIl&RES, CONNAISSANCES. 

Lumikres means 'that kind of knowledge which is accompanied 
with lucid ideas, and delivered or written in such a manner as to en- 
lighten others.' 

Connaissances may be ' general knowledge,' and therefore requires 
an epithet, such as grandes, vcuttes, to ma^e the possession of it of 
importance. 

MAINTIEN, CONTENANCE, PORT. 

Each of these words means ' gait, demeanotu:,' (and not countenance,) 
but there is a shade of difference between them. 

Maintien is the 'habitual demeanour or deportment.' 

C&htenance is more frequently put on, according to the circumstance 
and situation in which one happens to be placed. 

Avoir un maintien grave, noble, haidi. — Avoir une contenance fi^re 
noble, modeste, &c. — H faut faire bonne contenance quelqu'embairas. 
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sante que soit la circonstance, however embarrasnng the event may be, 
we must put a good face on the matter^ — On voit par son maintien 
libre et aise qu'il a de I'usage; son ami, au contraire, ne salt quelle 
contenance tenir, aussitot qu'on lui adresse la parole. 

Port refers more particularly to the beauty or grace of the body, 
especially when placed in fine attitudes. 

MIL, TORT, INJURE. 

Mai, * eyil, harm, hurt.' Besides its generic acceptation, it is chiefly 
used to express * hann' done by an action indicating motion, such as 
* beating, knocking.' Faire du tnal — to hurt; se faire du mal-^to hurt 
one*s self, 

2Vr^, any 'injury, wrong, or injustice,' done to the reputation, or 
fortune. Faire du tort 4 quelqu'un, to hurt any one; aroir tort — to 
be in the wrong. 

Injure, * abusive language.' Dire des injures k quelqu'un, to call 
any one names. 

HALORfe, EN d6pIT. 

Malgri, 'in spite oV 

En dhpit, 'in spite of.* The latter expression has more force than 
the former; it implies stronger opposition and almost spite. 

MANliRES, IKEURS, MORALE. 

Manihes, 'manners.' 

Mceurs, 'good or bad habits, inclinations, ways of liying.' We say, 
De bonnes, et de mauyaiaes mceurs, des mceurs depravees, des mceurs 
anglaiaes, fran9aises. 

Morale, 'doctrine, or reasoning, with regard to virtue and vice.' We 
say, Des piincipes de morale. 

IL ME manque; il me faut; j'ai besoin de. 

Manquer, signifying ' to be wanting, or missing,' which causes the 
object mentioned not to be complete. II me man^e, therefore, implies 
that one has not what one ought to have. £x. : // me manque une 
guinee pour completer la somme, / have the sum complete, all but one 
guinea. — Avez-vous tous vos livres? Non, il m'en manque deux; have 
you all your boohs f No, there are two wanting, or missing. — Jenepuis 
etre heureux dans ce monde, car il me manque nn ami, I cannot be 
happy in this world, for I have not one friend, or I feel the want of a 
friend. 

II mefaut, 'I must have.' 

J^ai besoin de,*l want, I am in need of.' £x. : Avant de partir, il 
nous faut absolument des vivres. Je ne puis vous en ceder, car j'en 
at besoin moi-meme. 

marcher, se prombner, faire du chemin, aller a pied. 

3farcAtfr, 'to walk,' on business, or for necessity. 

Se promener, 'to walk about,' for pleasure. 

Faire du chemin, ' to go a great way.' Faire un, deux, trois milles. 
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to go one, two, three miles ; without any reference to the manner of 
trayelling. 

AUer & pied, ' to walk,' in opposition to * riding.' Alter en voitore 
k cheval, &c. 

We say, Marcher sur les traces de qaelqu'un, to foUmo a person's 
Ueps. — Se promener sur I'eau, en bateau, en Toiture, to take an airing 
(m the water, in a boat, in a coach, &c. — Promener ses regards, to Utok 
all around. 

MARX, tPOUX, FEMME, iPOUSE). 

Mari and Femme are used in conversation and familiar style. 
Epoux and Epouse are of a higher style. 

MARIER, iPOUSER, SE MARTER. 

Marier, means ' to give away in marriage/ either by the father, or 
the priest. 

Epouser, 'to take any one in marriage.' We say, Cette demoiselle 
Spousera ce monsieur, or Ce monsieur epotisera cette demoiselle. 
The person taken in marriage should be mentioned. 

Se Marier means Spouser, without mentioning the person that one 
takes, and merely implies that one enters the matrimonial state. 

MARIN, MATELOTf MARINER. 

Marin, ' a sea-faaing man.' 
Matelot, ' a common sailor.' 
Marinier, ' a boat-man, or water-man.' 

MELER, MfeLANOER. 

MSler, 'to mix, to shuffle,' without any particular intention as to the 
result * 

Melanger, 'to mix, to make a mixture; to put together different in- 
gredients, with a view to make them amalgamate.' We say, Miler les 
cartes; mklanger des couleurs. 

m'eme. 

Le mime homme, ' the same man.' 

L'homme m^hne, ' the very man.' II a m^e jure d'etre fiddle, (with 
a verb,) he even sworn to be faithful. 

ETRE A MEME, ETRE EN iTAT, ETRE CAPABLE, POUVOIR, SAVOIR. 

Etre h mime, * to have every facility for doing any thing.' 
Etre en Stat, * to have it in one's power to, to be able to,' &c. 
Etre capable, ' to be capable of, likely to, calculated for.' 
Pouvoir, 'to be able, to have strength or ability enough to do a 
thing.' 

S avoir is used in cases in which the English, 'to be able,' or 'can,' 
express the ability to do any thing that is learnt. Ex.: Je sais 
dessiner, dancer, ecrire, &c., / can draw, dance, write, &c. Whereas, 
the following sentences would be thus translated: / can lift up that 
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burden ; can you jump as far as I can f je puis lever ce fardeau ; 
ponvez-rous sauter aussi loin que moi I 

Je ne saurais,*! cannot/ differs from ;e ne puisy inasmuch as it^in- 
dlcates want of capability, whilst ^V ne puis implies impossibility. 

MENAGER, 6PARGNER, ECONOMISER. 

Menager, ' to save' by good management. 

Epargner, ' to spare, to save, to spend as little as possible.* 

JEccmomiser, * to economise.' 

HENER, PORTER, AMENER, &C. 

Mener, 'to lead,' by way of accompanying or showing the way. 

Porter, 'to carry' on one's shoulders, head, or any other way, as a 
burden. 

The derivatives of these words partake of the significations of 
their respective primitives; that is, Amener means 'to bring to.' 
JEmmener ' to take away with one.' In both instances the person 
brought, or taken away, may be either shown the way, or led by force, 
but not carried. Apporter ' to bring,' and Emporter, * to carry away,' 
indicate that the person or object must be carried. 

MERCI, MISiRICORDE. 

Merely ' mercy,' is scarcely used but in such expressions as the 
following: Etre, s'abandonner, k la merci des hommes, des vents, des 
dots, to be at, or give one^s-self up to, the mercy of men, of the wind, 
of the waves, 

MisSricorde means ' mercy,' in its full extent Ex. : Implorer la mi- 
sericorde — to implore mercy. It is employed as an inteijection, Mise- 
ricorde, misericorde I — mercy, mercy ! 

MODESTIE, PUDEUR. 

Modestie has, in the literal and figurative sense, the full force of 
the English word 'modesty.' 

Pudeur means also 'modesty,' but only in the sense of 'decency 
and delicacy.' 

MOI880NNER, RBCOLTER, CUEILLIR, RECUEILLIR. 

Maissonner, ' to reap, to cut down the com, and house it, to make 
the harvest' It is chiefly applied to com. — Moissonner is used 
figuratively: Sa vie a ete moissonnee dans sa fleur. — La guerre 
moissonne les bons et les mkchans. — Moissonner des lauriers. 

Recolter, 'ta reap, to cut down com.' RScolter does not refer to 
housing, or getting in the com, nor is it used figuratively. 

CueiUir,' to gather, to pick.' This word only refers to what may be 
picked or plucked, as fruit and flowers. Cv£^iUir des lauriers, to gather 
laurels. 

RecueUlir, ' to gather together.' — RecueiUir des dettes, des voix, &c. 

AU MOINS, DU MOINS. 

Au moms, ' at least,' refers to quantity or number. 

Du moins, ' at any rate, at least.'-^£z. : II a au nioins aatant d'ar- 
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genty d'amis, et de sayoir que Toas; he has, at least, as much monry, 
knowledge, and as many friends as you. — II devait du motns vous 
ayenary he ought, at least, or at any rate, to have warned you. 

Pour le moins, ' at least,' is a stronger expression than au mains, 

MONT, MONTAONE, MONT^E, c6tE, COTBAU. 

Mont designates 'a mountain' by itself; as, Le mont £tna; le 
mont Atlas. 

Montagne is applied more to one of ' a chain of mountains ;' as, Les 
mantagnes de la Suisse, des Alpes. 

Month, <a hilly way, a road, or part of a road which ascends.' 

C6te,*ihe brow or decliyity of a hill; a small hilL' 

Coteau, *A hill, a hillock,' (poetical.) 

LE MORAL, LA MORALE, MORALlTfe, MOEURS, MANI&RE8. 

As substantiyes we shall find that Le moral signifies 1. < Moral' in 
opposition to < physical, material;' 2. 'Disposition or tendency to good 
or eyil.' Ex. : Le moral d'une personne, d'une armee, d'nne nation, &c. 

La morale, * moral, wisdom, doctrine;' as, La morale de TEyangile. 

Moraliti is the result of true moral; a well-directed conscience. 
Hence it is applied to the ' burden, the moral' of a song, of a fable. 

MaBurs,'moTa]s.* This word differs from la morale in as much as it 
implies ' moral in actions,' whereas la morale consists more in doctrine. 

Manikres answers to the English word 'manners.' 

MORCEAU, PidCE. 

Morceau, * a bit, a piece.' 

Piece, * a piece.' The difieience between morceau and piece is, that 
morceau is a part of piece. We call a joint of m^eat, une piikce de viande, 
and the piece cut from it un morceau ; therefore we say, Donnez-moi 
vn morceau de pain, and not une piece, &c. Figuratiyely, we say, 
Un morceau d' architecture, de sculpture, de poesie, and Une piece 
d'eau, a piece of water. 

MOT, PAROLE. 

Mot and Parole both mean ' word;' but parole implies a word uttered, 
and mot a word that is written or printed. Mot is a sign inyented for 
the purpose of making use of the organ of speech called parole. 
Therefore we say, Ecriyez, prononcez, epelez ce mot: fmd Prendre la 
parole — to begin to speak. Demander la parole — to ask leave to speak. 
Ayoir la, parole — to be in the act of speaking, to have leave to speak. 

MOU, DOUX, LI88E. 

These three words mean ' soft' to the touch, with the following shades 
of difi'erence : — 
Mou means ' soft, limp, not firm.' 
DouXf^BoSt, smooth, not rough.' 
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Idsse, * soft, sleek, not rough nor harsh.' 

Un mban est mou qui a perdu son appr^t. — Tout ce qui est poli est 
doux. — lie poil d'un cheral bien tenu est lisse, 

NATION, PEUPLE, GENS. 

Nation, ' nation.' 
Peuple, ' a people, a nation.' 

Gens, 'people, folks, persons.' This word is never used but in the 
plural. 

NEUF, NOTJTEAU. 

These words are both used literally and figuratively. When literally, 
neuf is usually applied to objects oif mechanical arts, that is, made 
or manufactured, such as, Un habit neuff des souliers neufs, &c. 
Whereas nouveau is applied to objects of liberal arts, such as un tableau, 
de la musique, &c. ^etf/* implies that the object has never been in use 
before; nouveau, that the object has never appeared before. In this 
sense tiiey may both refer to physical and intellectual objects. There- 
fore we say, Une idee or une pensee neuve, meaning a thought newly 
turned and expressed. Une nouvelle idee, or pensee, means an idea, 
or a thought never known before. — Une personne est neuve dans son 
art, dans le monde, &c. meaning wanting in experience. — Une per- 
sonne est nouvelle, means a person who ha^ never appeared before. We 
say of an actor, il est neuf; but we also say, un nouvel acteur. 

Take notice, that neuf is always placed after the substantive, and 
tiiat nouveau comes before it 

DE NIVEAU, EN RA8. 

De niveau, * upon a level.' We also say, au niveau de, upon a level 
with, (literally or figuratively.) Ex.: S'elever, orse rabaisser au 
niveau de quelqu'un, to rise or lower one*s self to a level with any one. 

En ras is always used with the word campa,gne ,• therefore, En rase 
campagne, means 'in the open plain, free from hills, wood, or any 
other obstruction.' 

NIPPES, HARDES. 

Nippes, * clothes,' a familiar but not a vulgar expression, usually 
denoting a set of common sort of clothes, intended for mere use, for 
dress, not for ornament. 

Hardes, ' clothes,' also a familiar but not a vulgar expression, denotes 
a common sort of clothes, that have been worn before. Ex. : Avant 
de partir, on lui acheta de bonnes nippes. Pendant qu'il etait k se 
baigner, quelqu'un vint lui voler ses hardes qu'il avait lalssees sur 
ITierbe. 

NOM, REPUTATION, RENOM, RENOMM&E. 

Nom, * a name.' 
Reputation, 'reputation.' 
Renom, 'renown.' — Rather obsolete. 
Renommke, ' fame.' 

R 
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NORDy 8EPTENTRI0N, MIDI, 8UD, ORIENT, EST, OCCIDENT, OVEST, 

LE LETANT, LE COUCHANT. 

Le nord and teptentrion signify both * north.' Le septentrion is 
ased in nautical style, as are sud, est, and ouest, Le levant means 
' the rising of the sun.' Le couchant, * the setting.' 

NUE, NUiE, NUAGE. 

Nue, < vapours in the sky.' 

Nvie^'tk black, rainy cloud.' 

Nttage, < a cloud thick enough to intercept the rays of the sun or of 
the moon.' Therefore, in the figurative acceptation, nue implies 
height: we say, Elever quelqu'un.jusqu'aux nues — to raise any one to 
the skies. — Nuke in^cates quantity, or number, of any beings, or things, 
coming down with a sinister purpose. Ex.: Des nukes de Cosaques 
venaient fondre sur nous, multitudes of Cossacks kept rushing upon us. 
— Nuage gives the idea of obscurity. Avoir un nuage devant les yenx, 
to have a cloud before one's eyes. 

OISIF, OISEUX. 

Out/', 'one who is seldom employed, who is averse to work.' Ex. : 
On voit beaucoup d'cn«i/s dans les grandes villes. 

OtseuXf * who does nothing, or whose work amounts to nothing.' We 
say, Une kpithete oiseuse, meaning ' an adjective which adds no force 
to the substantive.' 

ONDES, FLOTS, TAGUES. 

Ondesy 'water, flowing gently.* 
FlotSy * waves.' 
Vagues, * biUows.' 

Un zephir agite les ondes. — Un grand vent fait enfler* les flots. — 
Un vent violent excite les vagues. 

OPPRIMER, OPPRESSER. 

Opprimer B3id Oppresser both mean 'to oppress,' but the first is 
always used morally, the second physically. Hence we say, Le peuple 
est opprimk par le ^ran. — On est oppressk par la douleur. 

ORDINAIRE, COMMUN, YULOAIRE, BANAL, TRIVIAL. 

With regai-d to appearance, or in reality. 

Ordinaire signifies * plain, ordinary.' 

Commun, * vulgar, used by every body.' 

Vulgaire, * seen only among low, vulgar people.' 

-BanaZ,* vulgar, hackneyed, which has been hacked by every body.* 
Une expression banale. 

Trivial, * vulgar, in use only among common people.' Une ex- 
pression triviale. 

ORGUEIL, MORGl}E, HAUTEDR, FIERT^, AMOUR-PROPRE, YANITi, 

GLORIOLE. 

Oryue//,' self-conceit, lofty idea of one's own worth.' This word is 
never taken in a favourable sense. 
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MargiMf 'pride and arrogance of birth, riches or authority, looking 
diadainfolly upon others.' 

MauteuTf ' haughtiness.' 

Fierte, 'pride, having lofty views,' may be taken in a favourable 
sense ; as, Une "nxM-QjierU. 

Amour-proprej 'vanity and conceit,' may be taken in a favourable 
sense, implying then ' a just and fall knowledge of one's talent and 
powers.' 

Fojii^, 'vanity.' 

Gloriole f ' contemptible vanity.' 

O&NER, PAKER, D&CORER. 

Omer, 'to adorn.' 

I*arery 'to deck out, to set off.' 

Dicorer, 'to decorate.' 

Omer seems to refer more to real beauty, to useful and substantial 
ornaments. Une femme est ornSe de talens. 

Parer is applied more to showy appearance, as, Les perles et les 
diamans parent les dames ; or, Les dames se parent de perles et de 
diamans. 

Decorer signifies giving suitable ornaments, as, Les catholiques 
dkcorent leurs eglises ; Un homme est dkcorh de tel ordre. 

OS, OS8EMEN8. 

Both these words mean 'bones,' but the latter refers only to the 
iKines of the dead. Les catacombes sont remplies ^oaemens, 

OtRDlR, TRAMER. 

Both these words signify 'to plot' Ourdir or tramer un complot, 
to carry on a plot with great secrecy ,* but ourdir seems to imply that 
the plot or design is but in its infancy, and tramer that the preparations, 
and measures are more considerable, and in a state of greater forward- 
ness. 

PAITRE, BROUTER. 

Paitre^ ' to graze,' is applied to all sorte of animals. Ex. : La vache, 
le cheval, &c. patient, 

Brouter, ' to browse.' Ex. : La ch^vre et le mouton hroutent, 

PALBy BLEME, LIVIDE, HAVE, BLAFARD. 

PMcy ' pale.' 

Blime, ' of a pale and sickly hue.' 
LividCf 'livid, discoloured with streaks of blue.' 
MdvCf 'pale, wan, and disfigured by leanness ; ghastiy.' 
Blafardy 'of a didl tarnished white, like the complexion of a person 
in the habit of using white, or the reflection of a feeble glimmering 
Ught.' The above epithets aie applicable to the word teinty 'com- 
plexion.' 
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PABEIL, 8EMBLA.BLE. 

Pareil d, *like,» in appearance, so as to match. 

Semblable A, *like,' in resemblance, in feelings. We say, Des con- 
leurs pareilles ; des habits pareilsy &c. Des triangles semblables — right - 
sided triangles. 

Substantively, we say, Vos pareils, meaning 'people capable of be- 
having like you, or of the same birth or extraction.' Vos semblabies 
means 'your fellow-creatures.' 

PARF4IT, ACCOMPLI. 

Parfait, 'perfect.' 

AccomplijWhen used in speaking of persons, does not, like the English 
word 'accomplished,' mean only one that possesses a knowledge of 
music, dancing, &c., but one who, besides the requisite qualities and 
virtues of a gentieman or lady, is also possessed of a mind stored with 
knowledge, &c.; so that we say, Un homme accompli, une femme ac- 
cmnplie, meaning 'a gentieman or lady perfect both as to their morals, 
mind, and knowledge.' 

PA&AITRE, APPARAITRE, COMPARAITRE. 

They all three mean ' to appear,' only that apparaitre refers to ghosts 
and spirits, and comparattre is a law term. 

PARTAGER, DISTRIBVER, RBPARTIR. 

Partaker, 'U) share, to give to each his proper share.' 
Distribuer, 'to distribute, to give to a number of people any part or 
portion of any thing.' 
JRepartiTf 'to give out, to distribute, a proportionate share.' 

DE TOUTES PARTS, DE TOUS cdris. 

De toutes parts, ' from all parts.' This expression implies ' distance.' 
De tous cdtes, 'on all sides.' It may mean close to one. 

PAS, POINT. 

Pas, ' not.' Pas implies a ' step.' Point, * not.' This word implies a 
' dot,' and is therefore more expressive of the negative than pas. Hence 
we do not say jpoin^ beaucoup, point bien, £x. : Yous n'etes j9om< riche. 
Yous n'etes pas fort riche. 

PA8SIONN&, EXALT6. 

PassionnS is seldom or ever taken in the same acceptation as 'pas- 
sionate,' in English. It is applied, it is true, to one of violent passions , 
who suffers himself to be carried away, either by love or hatred. Thus, 
Mirabeau says,' Tout le secret de I'art oratoire est d'etre passUmne* 

Exalti keeps up the climax with passionni, and implies so unre- 
strained an imagination, that it seems, as it were, a burlesque upon 
passionnk ; it is blindly enthusiastic. Passionne may therefore be ex- 
pressed by 'warm, hot, ardent;' exaltk, by 'enthusiastic, high-flown.' 
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PATS, CAMPAONB, CONTRfiSy HiOION. 

Pays,' country/ the whole space of land, inclading towns, villages, 
and arable land, inhabited by a people, called a nation, and governed 
by their own government La France et PAngleterre sont des pays 
paissans. 

Campagne^ ' country.' This is a part of what is called pays ; it con. 
sists of that space of land which lies beyond towns, and which is chiefly 
used for cultivation. J'aime bien mieuz vivre d. la campaffne qu'en 
ville. 

CarUrSe is a vast extent of land. De riches contreesy de tristes 
canirees. 

Rkgion answers to the English word ' region.' 

UNE PEINE, DE LA PEINE. 

Une peine, * bodily pain.' 

De la peine, ' sorrow, trouble, grief/ 

PENDANT, DtJRANT. 

Pendant,* dvaiag,^ refers to a time or season mentioned. 

Durant refers to the 'duration of the circumstance mentioned.' Ex. : 
DunuU les vacances, during the vacation. Pendant I'ete, during the 
9ummer. 

PENSER A, PENSBR DE. 

Penser &, 'to Hunk of, to bear in mind, not to forget' 

Penser de, ' to have an opinion of.' Therefore, when we say, Que 

pensez-vous de cet ouvrage? we mean, 'what is your opinion of this 

work I » 

PiRES, AlEUX, ANCETRES. 

All these words mean 'ancestors;' but aleux precedes pkres, and 
andtres is of more ancient date still, or of a farther remove. 

PERMisABLE, pIsnIiTRABLE. 

Permeable,' of such a nature as to let in light, water, &c., porous.' 
Un habit, un chapeau,des souHetB permSables ou impermkahles. 

PM^ro^^e,' penetrable, that can be penetrated or pierced through 
by force,' that is, with widening or spreading the volume of the object. 
Le fer, tout dur qu'il est, est phUtrable, 

PERSONNE, PERSONNAGE, r6lE. 

Persorme, ' a person.' 

Persannage,' a, character, a personnage,' (applicable to men only), * a 
person of high rank.' 

Speaking of a jg]&j, personnage means 'one of the characters;' 
Mdle, the 'part' written for that charsu;ter. 

r3 
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PESANT, LOU&D, QUI A DU P0ID9. 

The two first words mean 'heavy;' but lourd seems to convey the 
idea of greater weight; therefore, in the figuratiye sense, with regard 
to the mind, for instance, we should say, L'esprit pesant con9oit lente- 
ment, et avec difficulte ; mais I'esprit lourd ne con9oit rien. 

Qui a du poids, ' weighty.' Un argument qui a du poids — a weighty 
and forcible argument. 

PETIT, EXIGU. 

Petit, * little, small,' with reference to size. 

Ex'tgUf 'small, scanty, insufficient' So that the difference between 
these two words consists in the latter implying that the object is not 
proportioned, or rather is insufficient, for our want. 

PHRASE, SENTENCE. 

Phrase f any * complete sentence.' 

Sentence, ' a moral or religious sentiment or maxim, expressed in a 
compact, pithy sentence.' As, in English, we say, Frononcer la sen- 
tence de mort 

PLIEB, PLOTER. 

Plier, * to fold up.' 

Ployer, * to fold, to bend.* 

Plicr is more in use than ployer, and is chiefly applied to thin and 
limp substances, such as linen, sUk, &c. Ployer is more so to those 
substances which offer resistance, as a stick, a whalebone, &c. In the 
figurative sense, meaning * to bend, to give way,' ployer is rather pre- 
ferable to plier, though the latter is often used in this acceptation. We 
say, Les troupes ont pile. 

PLUS, DAVANTAGE, ENCORE. 

As adverbs of quantity, plus and davantage have the same signifi- 
cation, but are used differently. Plus, negatively, takes ne and not 
pas. Davantage takes. ne and pas, and is placed at the end of the sen- 
tence. Ex.: Voulez-vous du the? Non, je «'en yfiaxplus, or je n'en 
veux pas davantage — Will you hive any tea f No, I will not have any 
more. 

Encore answers to 'some more; one, two, three more,' &c. Ex.: 
J'ai dej^ bu du vin, mais j'en boirai encore. Je prendrai encore un 
verre de vin. 

DE PLUS, D'AILLEURS, OUTRE CELA, EN 8US. 

De plus, 'moreover, added to which, in addition to what has already 
been mentioned.' 

D^ailleurs, 'besides, another reason, coming from some other cause.' 

Outre cela, 'besides that, independant of that' 

En 9tt$, ' extra.' Ex.: Payer une somme en sus d'une autre deja 
mentionnee, to pay any thing extra. 
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POLTRONy LACHE. 

Both these words mean 'coward/ but poltron implies only * fear of 
of danger.' Un poltron will run away in the presence of danger ; 
whereas, un lAche has not spirit or energy enough to run away : he 
submits without the least effort, and accepts the most degrading of 
pardons. It is a term applied to a still more contemptible character — 
one who takes an unfair advantage of an enemy. 

POUTER, APPORTER. 

Porter,^ to carry, to bear on one's shoulders, in one's hands,' &c. 

utpporter, (literally), ' to bring,* by means of carrying the object; 
(figuratively), Apporter de bonnes ou de mauvaises nouvelles. — Ap- 
porter de I'attention k ce que Ton fait. 

PORTER, EXCITER, POUSSER. 

Porter, ' to induce, to incline.' 

Bxciterj^to excite.' 

Pousser, 'to incite to, to urge, to drive to.' 

POSf:, RASSIS. 

Each of these words means ' quiet, steady,' but posi implies ' a quiet, 
cool, steady, nature or disposition.' 

Rossis implies ' steadiness acquired by i^e.' 

POURTANT, CEPENDANT, n£:ANM0IN8, TOUTEFOIS. 

Pourt€tnt, * however, for all that, in spite of all that may be said.' It 
is the strongest term of all. 

Cependant, * however.' It seems to affirm against what is generally 
asserted. 

NSanmains presupposes two things that seem opposite to each other, 
and maintains the one without destroying the other. 

Toutefois, ^howeyer, yet' It mentions a circumstance as an objec- 
tion to what has been advanced. Ex.: Yotre oiseau est envole. En- 
vole ! dites-vous? j'avais pourtant pris toutes les precautions possibles. 
— On dit que I'ennemi a ete battu ; cependant nous croyons encore que 
c'est un faux bruit. — Son enfant n'engraisse, ni ne grandit ; nkuimoins 
11 est en bonne sante. — II semble hair tout le monde ; toutefois il vous 
consid^re, et parait mime avoir de I'attachement pour vous. 

PRENDRE SOIN, PRENDRE GARDE. 

Both these expressions mean 'to take care;' but the latter is always 
taken in the acceptation of ' to be on one's guard against.' Therefore 
we 8a.jyPrenez garde defejre cela, take care not to do that; andy Prenez 
soin de cet enfant, take care of that child. 

PRis DE, PRET A. 

Pres de, 'near to, approaching.' (A preposition). 
Prit a, * ready to.' (An adjecttve). 
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PBiS, PROCHE. 

Both these words signify near; hut /^roeAe, the use of which is mucli 
more limited than that otprhs, seems to imply greater proximily. We 
say, prh de, and proche de. But though we say de prhs, we do not say 
de procke» — Prks de faire une chose, not proche de, &c. 

8E PRisYALOlR, SE TAR6UER, SE OLORIFIER. 

Se prSvaloir d'une chose, 'to take advantage of any thing.' 

Se targuer d'une chose, 'to be imperiously vain of any thing.' This 

sort of vanity is always ridiculous. 
Se glorifier d*une chose, 'to glory in any thing.' — Here the French 

and English expressions closely correspond. 

PRIER A (diner), PRIER DE (dINEr). 

As the preposition a implies (as we have already mentioned in the 
Syntax) a future action, prier h implies an invitation of longer 
standing, that is 'a set, foimal, ceremonious invitation;' whereas prier 
de implies 'a spontaneous request' (to stay dinner). 

PRivk, APPRiTOisi:. 

Prt've, 'tame,' by nature, or from its birth. 

ApprivoisS, 'tame,' by art. Ex.: Un chien est un animal prive. 
— Un lion pent devenir apprivoisk* 

PROBABLE, VRAISEMBLABLE. 

Pro6ai2e, 'probable, likely to happen.' 

Frawem^to^/e, 'likely; a description or picture of any event or ac- 
tion agreeing with what is supposed to be real.' 

RAPPORT, ANALOOIE. 

Rapport means 'connexion between persons or objects.' 
^fio/o^ie, 'resemblance between objects.' 

RiCHIONi, RiFROON^, MAUSSADE. 

Rechignh,* OJIQ who answers or speaks in a peevish, crabbed, surly 

humour.' 

RkJrognk,^or\Q who frowns, and looks peevish and crabbed.' 
Maussade means 'one who does not quite (like rkchignk) give way 

to temper, but who scarcely will give an answer, or will give it pouting, 

and in a sulky manner.' 

RECHtrTE, RfeCIDIVE. 

Both mean 'relapse;' but rechiiie (from cAeotr, 'to fall,') is used to 
express 'falling into a worse state,' both with regard to 'illness, and 
immorality;' whereas rkcidive is only applicable to the latter, and 
instead (like rechUte,) of being the effect of habit or weakness, it is 
caused by downright obstinacy and perverseness. 

We have the verb rScidiver, 'to commit the same fault again.' 
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RECONNAISSANCE, GRATITUDE. 

Seconnaissatice, Gratitude, Accoidiiig to the strict etymology of 
these words, reconnaissance would only mean ' acknowledgment;' and 
gratitude would answer to the English word * gratitude,' and imply that 
warmth of feeling felt by him who has been obliged towards him who 
has obliged. But custom has caused reconnaissance to be more in use 
than graiitydcy and it stands in opposition to * ingratitude.' 

RECOUYRIR, RECOUTRER. 

Rccouvrir, (from couvrir) ' to cover again.* 

Mecouvrer, ' to recover' property, health, &c. * to be reinstated in one's 
rights and property.' 

REOARDER, RBOARDER A. 

Regarder, ' to look at any thing.' 

Regarder hy 'to look attentively at, to mind.' N'y regardez pas de 
si pr^s, be not particular in this respect. Regardez a votre montre. 

RioiJ, rang6. 

Rigle, 'exact, punctual, steady, strictly sober and economical.' 
iSan^e, 'orderly in one's affairs, property, effects of all kinds.' 

RENTE, REYENU. 

Rente is ' an annual income produced by the interest of a sum of 
money, deposited in the hands of government, or of any other secure 
establishment.' 

Revenu is 'an annual income produced by other means, such as 
business, profession,' &c. 

RENYOYER, CHASSER. 

Renvoyer,^ to send away.' 

Chasser, ' to turn away.' The first is done merely by orders to leave 
the place ; the other by harsh means or main force. 

RETENIR, DiTENIR. 

Retenir, 'to detain' any one longer than is agreeable or convenient 
to him. 

Ditenir, ' to keep in prison.' 

r6tif, rey^che, r£:calcitrant, a rebours. 

RStif,* restive, unmanageable,' applicable to persons as well as to 
horses. 

Reveche, ' sour, forbidding/ opposed to affable. 

Recalcitrant (familiar) means ' something between reluctant and re- 
fractory, showing more temper than 'reluctant' implies, but not so 
much so as ' refiiiactory.' 

A rebours, ^ against the grain.' Un caract^re d rebours — a cross- 
grained temper. 
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11EU88IB, PARYENIR, YBNIR ▲ BOUT. 

JReuasir, 'to succeed, to be snccessfol.' 

ParverUr, 'to arrive at, to succeed.' 

Venir ci bout dcj ' to bring about, to succeed.' 

It may be seen, by the English affixed to each of the above three 
words, that there is a gradation of shades in their significations, which 
gradation indicates success obtained with an increase of difficulty. 
Parvenir, therefore is stronger than rhissirt in as much as it presupposes 
more difficulty vanquished. Venir & bout de, by the same reason, is 
stronger than parvenir. Ex. : II a ete assez heureux pour rhasir, — 
A force de prendre des renseignemens, il parviendra k decouvrir le 
complot. — Cetouvrage est tr^s-difficile, mais redoublez de i)erseve- 
rance, et vous en viendrez h bout. 

REUSSITE, SUCCiS. 

Heussite means 'a happy issue in an undertaking or work.' 
Succes is ' a series of former successes.' 

RE YE, S0N6E. 

Beve, 'dream,' of an unconnected nature. Therefore we say, Les 
rives du delire. In the figurative sense, rives implies the chimeras, 
the visions of a wild, imagination. We often say, Tons riuez — you 
are talking nonsense, 

Songe, 'dream,' of a connected nature. Therefore we say, Faire un 
sangef le songe de Joseph, d'Athalie, &c. 

REYENIR, RETOURNER, ETRE DE RETOVR. 

Bevenir, 'to come a^ain, to return to the place from which one 
started.' Ex. : Je reviendrai id k cinq heures. 

Betoumer, 'to go back,' means 'to retom to the spot to which one 
has already been.' Je viens de la campagne, et j'y retoumerai dans 
quinze jours. Etre de retour — to be back, to come back. Je serai de 
retour k cinq heures. This expression has the same signification as 
revenir. 

ROCHER, ROCHE, ROC, tCOEIL. 

Backer, 'rock, an immense mass of stone rising out of the ground.' 
It is usually steep, rugged, and pointed at the top. We use the term 
rocker when there are several together, and this word, therefore, may 
be considered as the plural of roc, 

Boc is the same as rocker, except that we attach to roc the idea of 
being isolated. It also refers to the kind of substance, which is 
understood to be very hard. 

Bocke has also the same signification as the other two, and like roc 
it gives the idea of being isolated. Ex.: La rocke Tarpeienne. It 
may also refer to a piece detached from the main body, and fre- 
quently contains a clear spring. 

EcueU, ' a rock in the sea.' 
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Therefore, firom the abore descriptions, we shall find that rocher, in 
the figuratiye sense, gives the idea of difficulty and strength. Mac 
implies hardness. We say, Toille dans le roc — cut out in the rock. 
On* the other hand, we say, L'eau de roche; du cristal de roche. 
Ecueil gives the idea of dangers and snares. Ex.: Un jeune homme 
ne sanrait trop etre sur ses gardes contre les Scueih dont U est entoure. 

ROUTE, CHEMIN, YOIE, 8ENTIER. 

Route, 'road.' La grande route — the high road or way. 

Chemin, ' way, any track that leads from one place to another.' It 
refers more to the kind of road, whether rough or smooth, short or 
lon^, straight or crooked.' 

V'oie, * way.' It refers to the kind of conveyance used in travelling. 
Ex. : Par la vole de la diligence. Vole is also used figuratively, mean- 
ing * the means of arriving at any destined spot or state of being.' 
Ex. : Les souffrances sont la vote du ciel — sufferings are the road to 
heaven. La vertu est la vote qui m^ne au bonheur, virtue is the way 
to happiness. 

Sentier, ' v^th.* 

SACRTFIER, CONSACRER, D^VOURR, TOUER. 

Sacrijier, (literally,) * to sacrifice' to the Gods; (figuratively,) *to 
sacrifice, to give up any thing that is precious,' such as health, money, 
time, &c. when it might be better employed, or be turned to one's own 
advantage, and therefore implies regret 

Consacrer, * to devote, to apply exclusively one thing to the sole use 
or promotion of another.' Ex.: Consacrer tout son tems k ses etudes, 
a ses affaires, to devote the whole of one's time to one's studies, to 
bursiness, Sfc. 

Deuouer implies ' devotedness, blind attachment.' We say, Divouer 
ses enfans au service de Dieu, de la patiie. — Etre dSvoui i. son roi, k 
sa patrie, &c. 

Vouer implies the same as devouer ; but it is done by a vow or an 
oath. Vouer ses enfans k sa patrie. Etre votte k quelqu'un. 

SALE, MAL-PROPRE. 

Sale, * dirty,' at the lime. 

Mal-propre, * dirty, slovenly,' habitually. 

SALUT, SALUTATION, RlviRENCE. 

Salut, *bow,* as a mark of civility. 

Salutation, * ceremonious bow,' is sometimes taken in derision. 

Revkrence, * a bow,' is a mark of respect and honour due to the per- 
son it is made to. It implies the bending of the back and an inclina- 
tion, of the head, as a mark of homage. 

We say, Faire un salut k quelqu'un. — ^Faire des salutations. — Faire 
la rh)irence. 
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ON NE 8AURAIT, ON NB PEUT. 

On ne saurait, 'one cannot.' This expression indicates want of 
power. 

On nepeut, ' one cannot.' This expression implies impossibility. 

Therefore we never use pas with the first; and we sometimes do 
with the second, to give it more force. Ex. : Je ne saurais chanter 
aujourd'hui, je suis enrhume. Je ne puis chanter parce que je n'ai 
pas de Yoix. 

8£:duire, suborner, corrompre, gagner. 

SSduire, *to seduce,' is more generally considered, in French, with 
respect to its effect on the mind and reason ; it signifies ' to mislead, to 
lead astray, to win over, by false arguments,' also 'to bribe.' 

Suborner f* to bribe.* 

Corrompre, * to corrupt,' but it is also used for svhomer, 

Gagner, *to win over, to bribe.' 

SELON, SUITANT. 

Both expressions mean 'according* to;' with this difference, that 
suivant implies close and literal imitation, and selon refers only to 
conformity of opinion and principles, or compliance to circum- 
stances. Ex.: IJn vrai chretien se conduit selon les maximes de 
I'Evangile. Nous avons agi suivant ses ordres. 

SEMBLABLE, PAREIL, PROCHAIN, PROCHE. 

Semblable, ' fellow-creature,' (denoting the equality that exists be- 
tween men.) 

Pareilf 'fellows of the same stamp, station in life.' 

Prochain, ' fellow-creature, neighbour,' (with regard to the charity 
due from man to man.) 

Proches, ' relatives.' 

IL SEMBLE, IL PARaIt. 

// semble, ' it seems,' is the effect of reflection, excited by the way of 
acting, or speaMng of another; or by a belief proceeding from the ap- 
pearance of any object, whether founded or unfounded. 

Ilparalty 'it appears.' This expression is the effect of some ex- 
terior mark. 

Ex.: II parait k votre visage que vous ^tes malade. A votre 
mani^e de parler il semble que vous soyez malade. II semble que le 
soleil toume autour de la terre. 

SERMENT, JUREMENT, JURON. 

Serment'aaoeXti taken to prove the sincerity of one's promise.' 
We say, Faire, preter serment — to take an oath. 

Jurementf ' an oath.' This word usually denotes passion. It has 
the same force as swearing. 

Juron, 'oath, vulgar and wicked expressions, used by the lower 
cleuses of people.' 
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SBRTIABLBy OFFICIEUX, OBLIGE ANT. 

Serviablef'oD.e who is always ready to do a serrice.' 
Officieux, 'officious, over-anxious to serre/ 
Obliffeant, * obliging.' 

SETL, UNIQUE. 

Seul,* aXone, without companion.' 

Unique y 'the only one of the kind, singular.' 

Un fils, une fille uniqtte — an only son, an only daughter. 

SliCLE, AGE. 

SikcUy ' a century, an age, a hundred years.' We say, Le siecle 
d'Auguste, de Louis Quatorze. Le sikcle d'or, d'argent, d'airain, de 
fer. 

Aye is of less limited duration. We say, more commonly, li*dge 
d*or, d'argent, d'airain, de fer. Le moyen Age — the middle ages, 

SIGNAL^, INSIONE, FIEFFJk. 

SignalSf * signal, famous,' is taken in good part — Un service signale. 
Insigne, 'downright,' is taken in bad part — Un insigne coquin. 
Fiejffe, 'arrant,' is also taken in bad part — Un cocimnjiejfe. 

SIMPLICITi, SIMPLE SSE. 

SimplicitS, ' simplicity' of manners, dresi or speech, in opposition to 
* showy appearance.' 

Simplessef 'simplicity' of heart and mind. La Fontaine avait de 
la simplesse. 

SITUATION, ASSIETTE. 

Situation, compared with assiette, or site of a house, refers not only 
to the spot, but to the surrounding places. 

Assiette only means 'site' or 'spot,' on which the building stands. 

When used figuratively, that is, when applied to persons, situation 
implies 'condition or state in which one is at the time mentioned;' 
whereas a<«i«^/e refers only to 'the habitual state of body or mind.' 
Speaking of a person dangerously ill, we say, Elle est dans une 
situation dangereuse, or deplorable. But meaning that a person is 
not quite well or comfortable as to what regards his mind or body, we 
should say, II n'est pas dans son assiette aujourd'hui. 

SOBBE, FRUGAL, TEMp6rANT. 

Sobre, ' one that avoids excess in either eating or drinking.' 
Frugal, ' frugal,' one who takes barely what is necessary. 
Temph-ant, ' temperate,' one who keeps a just medium, with regard 
to eating or drinking. 

SOINS, 80UCI8. 

Soins, ' cares, troubles,' incidental to any particular situation. 
Soucis, ' vexatious,' occasioned by disappointment. 

8 
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SOMBRE, MOBNE, TRISTE, ABATTU. 

Sombre^ ^ dark, gloomy, in appearance.' Ex. : Un esprit, une hu- 
meur, un Tisage, Pair sombre. 

Mome, * dull, cast down.' Ex. : L'oeil, le visage. Pair mome, 

Triste, * sad.' Ex. : L'osil, le visage, Pesprit triste. 

Abattu, ' dgected, overcome by misfortunes, in a state of despon- 
dency.' 

SOMME, 80MMEIL. 

iSomwe, 'a nap.' 

Sommeil, * sleep.' Ex. : Faire un somrne — to take a nap. Avoir 
sommeil — to be sleepy. We also say, Etre assoupi — to be overpowered by 
sleep. Tomber de sommeil — to be overcome with sleep, 

SOMMET, CIME, COMBLE, FAITE, LE HAUT, TOIT. 

Sommet, ' summit,' implies a very elevated spot. Ex. : Le sommet 
d'une montagne. 

Cime, ' top,' implies an elevated object, which terminates in a point. 
Ex. : La cim£ d'un arbre, d'un rocher, &c. 

Comble, ' top, height.' It implies an accumulation of materials, the 
top of which is rounded. 

Favte, < the top.' It implies different degrees, one over another, or 
different ranks rising in succession. 

Le kauty ^ the highest place or spot.' 

Toity < roof.' 

In the ^gurative sense, we say, Le sommet de la gloire ; le/aite des 
honneurs; le comble du bonheur ou du madheur. 

SOT, BETE, IMB^CILLE, STUPIDE, BOUCHi, BENET, NIGAUD, NIAIS, 

BADAUD, IDIOT, INSENSE, FOU. 

iS'o^,*afool.' 

Bite, < a fool.' Though in its primitive meaning this word signifies 
' a beast,' when used as an insulting epithet, it is equivalent to sot. 

ImbkcUle, ' a fool,' one deficient in capacity, in judgment, and acting 
only by other people's directions. 

Siupide. In French, this word implies * heaviness, stupor,* there- 
fore it is applied, not to an ignorant man, or one of dull comprehension, 
but to a dull-looking man. 

Bouchk, * stupid, of dull comprehension, thick-headed;' (in allusion 
to bouchS, stopped up.) It implies one whose organs of learning cue 
not susceptible of any impression. 

Benet, one who has no mind of his own, and may be led any way ; 

* a weak fool.' 

Nigaud, one who goes dangling along without any view or motive ; 

* a sawney.' 

Niais, one who is so ignorant of the ways of the world as not to know 
what to do, what to thi]]J^, or even how to stand properly ; * a country 
lout or tooby.' 
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Sadaud, ' one who stares at every object as if new, or a great curio- 
sity.' It is generally applied to Parisians, as being ignorant of the 
productions of the country, * a cockney.' 

Idiot, * idiot' 

Tnseme, (literally) * mad ;' (figuratively) ' one who acts against the 
dictates of reason, who runs headlong into all sorts of extravagance/ 

Fou, ' mad, insane, a lunatic' 

N. B. ^nra^e, 'mad,' is the adjective of rage, which is applied to ca- 
nine madness. 

SOUDAIN, 8UBIT. 

Soudain, ' suddenly, instantaneously.' 
Subit, * unexpectedly.* 

80UMETTRE, SUBJUGUER, AS8UJETTIR, A8SERYIR. 

Soumettref ' to bring to submission.' 
Sttbjugiier, * to subdue ;' (it implies joke, joug,) 
Assujettir, 'to subject, to reduce to subjection.' 
Aasermr, ' to enslave, to put into bondage.' 

80T7RI8, SOURIRE. 

Sowris, * smile,' signifies merely the sign, the mark of a smile on the 
countenance. 

Sourire, ' smile,' is more than the action of smiling. 

Souris sometimes partakes of contempt, whereas sourire merely in- 
dicates a mild cheeriEulness or sweet serenity. 

SUFFISANT, IMPORTANT, ARROGANT. 

Suffisant, * self-sufficient,' 
Important, ' consequential.' 
Arrogant, ' presumptuous, overbearing.' 

SUPPORTER, APPUTER, ACC6tER, ADOSSER, ACCOUDER, ^TAYER. 

Sttpporier, * to support, to bear, to suffer, to endure' (literally and 
figuratively.) 

Appuyer, means not only * to support,' but * to uphold, to strengthen 
by one's endeavours.' 

Accdter, ' to support the sides of,' (from cSte.) 

^(2os5er,' to support the back of,' (from €los) (literally and figura- 
tively.) 

Accouder, ' to support with the elbows' (from cottde.) 

JStayer,' to support, to prop up,' such as a tree, a plant, &c. (li- 
terally only.) All but Stayer are used reflectively. 

SURFACE, SUPERFICIE. 

Surface, * the surface of water, or of a country.' 

Superjicie, * the outside of any thing.' This word is always used in 
opposition to the interior of any substance ; therefore, in the figurative 
meaning, it may signify ' smattering, slight knowledge of any thing.' 
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AU SURPLUS, AU RESTE, DU RESTE. 

Au surplus f ' let it "be added, moreover.' 

Au reste, Du reste, * moreover, added to what has already been said.' 

The difference between au reste and du reste is, that au reste adds to 

what precedes, and should be a continiLation of the preceding paxt^ 

whereas du reste need not 

TAIRE, CiLER, CACHER. 

Taire, ' not to tell, or to be silent concerning any thing/ Taire one 
circonstance, nn evenement. Se taire — to hold one's tongue, 
CSler, ' to keep anything from the knowledge of any one.' 
Cachery * to hide, to conceal.' 

TARD, EN RETARD. 

Tard, ' late.* En retard, ' late, behind time.' Venir tardy * to come 
late.' Etre en retardy * to be late.* 

Tard refers to the time of the day. En retard refers to a time ap- 
pointed. 

TEMPl^RAMENT, CONSTITUTION, COMPLEXION. 

Temphamenty ' constitution, a proper quantity or due mixture of 
humours in the body.' 

Constitutiony * the make of all the parts of the body, inwardly or out- 
wardly,' (from the verb constiiuer,) 

Complexiony * constitution, the good or bad habits of the humours of 
the body.' 

TERME, LIMITE, BORNE. 

These three words mean 'limit,' but Terme gives the idea of a point, 
Limite that of line, and Borne that of an obstacle. 

Terme indicates how far one can go ; limitey the line beyond which 
one is not to go, and bomcy that wall, post, or any other visible obstacle 
which is intended to stop or arrest the progress of any one. Ex. : II y 
a un terme k la douleur comme au bonheur. — II faut mettre des limites 
k ses plaisirs. — Nous ticherons bien de mettre des homes k son ambition. 

PAR TERRS, A TERRE. 

Par terre, ' on the ground, or on the floor,' is applied to a person or 
thing previously standing. Ex. : Un enfant qui court tombe par 
terre. 

A terre,' on the ground,' is applied to an object that was at some dis- 
tance from tiie ground or floor, and happens to fall upon it. Un 
chapeau qui etait pendu k un clou, est tombe d terre — a hat which was 
hanging on a nail has fallen down, 

TERRE, SOL, TERRAIN, TERROIR, TERREAU, TERRTTOIRE. 

Terrey ' earth, land.' La terre est ronde, the earth ii round. Par terre 
etT^m&Cyby sea and land, Vne terre — an estate, DcBterres — domains* 
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Solf ' soil/ is used literallj and figuratiTely. Un sol aride, sterile' 
fertile. Le sol de la Fratice suflit pour entretenir ses habitans, the pro- 
duce of the land in France is sufficient to support its inhabitants. Les 
meilleurs principes ne germent que sur un beau soL 

Terrain, ' space of land, spot,' is used in reference to the quality of 
the land, (literally and figuratively). It means ' a field of battle ;' spot 
distinguished or particularised by some action or circumstance. Mar- 
quer le terrain. 

Terroir, * soil.* This term is used in an agricultural point of view. 

Terreau, ' black mould, mixed with manure.' 

Territoire, * tenitory.' 

TERREUR; tPOUYANTE ; EFFROI ; FRAYEUR. 

Terreury ' terror/ that strikes one motionless. 
Epouvante, ' panic/ that causes one to fly away. 
Mffroi, * shuddering,' from horror. 
Frayeur, * fright, sudden fear.' 

TETU, ENTET^, OPINIATRE, 0BSTIN6. 

TStUf ' headstrong, perverse, mulish, that will listen to no reason, 
and yet has none of his own.' 

FntitS, * stubborn, one wedded to his own ways and opinions, though 
he sees others are better.' 

OptnidtrCf ' opinionated, one wedded to his own opinions, because his 
vanity prevents him from thinking any other opinion so good as his 
own.* 

Obstiniy ' obstinate, delighting in opposition and resistance.' (Figu- 
ratively,) Une maladie ohstinke — an illness that cannot be cured. 

TONNERRE, FOUDRE. 

Townerre, * thunder.' 
Fimdre, * thunder-bolt' 

TORDRE, TORTILLER. 

Tordre, * to wring.' 

TortiUer, * to twist in all sorts of ways.' 

TORS, TORTU, TORDU, TORTILLi. 

These four words mean ' twisted.' But tors only means the intended 
form or shape, as, Une colonne torse — a twisted column. 

TortUf implies ' a defect of nature.' Un honmie contrefait, ou fait de 
' travears, est tortu. 

Torduy (from tordre, ' to twist, to wring.') Le linge a ete bien tordu. 
TortUU means ' twisted round' like thread, hair, hemp, &c. 

TOUCHER, TOUCHER A. 

Toucher, * to touch.' 

Toucher &, *■ to meddle with, to take some part away from the object 
mentioned.' Je ne veux pas toucher k cette somme d'argent 

s2 
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TOUK, TOVRNUKE. 

Tour, ' a nataral or artificial tarn in the shape of a person or thing, 
which gives it that peculiar outward appearance termed^ in French, 
tournurc* 

Toumure is therefore the effect of tour, and answers to the English 
words * figure, gait' We say, Cette femme a une bonne, ^ one mau- 
vaise toumure. They may both be applied to the mind, or, in compo- 
sition, to a sentence. We say, Un tour d'imagination; un tour de 
phrase, meaning ' a construction peculiar to the language,' mid Une 
toumure de phrase, ' a peculiar turn in a sentence given by the writer.' 

TOUBMENTEB, TEXER, FAIRE ENDiTERt TAQUINER. 

Tourmenter, * to torment' 
Vexer, * to annoy,' by petty tyranny. 

Faire endever, and Taqumer, * to tease, to worry about trifles,' are 
both used in familiar style. 

TOURNURE, TAILLE, OiMARCHE, d6oAINE. 

Toumure, ' outward appearance,' implying elegance. £x. : Cela a 
de la toumure — that looks elegant. Bonne ou mauvaise toumure — 
good or bad look. When referring to persons it is more applicable to 
the body than the head ; it then means * figure.' 

Taille, ' shape.' 

i>^marc^,'gait,' with respect to the manner of walking. But re- 
specting actions with regard to business, it means ' step, proceeding.' 

Degaine, ' gait, attitude,' (very familiar.) 

TOUT-A-COUP, TOUT D'uN COUP. 

Tout-h-coup, ' all of a sudden, all at once,' implies surprise felt at an 
unexpected circumstance. 

Tout dHun coup, indicates ' any thing done at once.' 

traiter, maltraiter> traiter mal, traitbr de. 

Traiter, ' to treat,' a person or thing, well or badly. 

Maltraiter, ' to use any one ill,' whether by striMng or by abusing 
him. 

Traiter mal, ' not to treat well, not to give a proper reception.' 

Traiter de is always followed by some epithet of abuse, as traiter de 
fripon, de coquin, de voleur, &c., to call any one a rascal. 



transes, anooisses. 

Transes, ' excessive fear, apprehension of great evil.' 
Angoisses, * anguish, extreme anxiety.' Eire dans dee transes, dans 
des angoisses mortelles. 

TRAINSR, ENTRAIN ER» 

Trainer,* \x> drag,' Is used in a literal sense only. 
Entrainer, ' to drag along with one ;' (in a figurative sense) ' to eany 
away, to hurry along,' whether by the power oi eloquence, of mu8io,&c. 
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TRAITE) TKAJET, COURSE, TRAVERS^E, TOY AGE. 

JVaUey ' length of road, distance firom one place to another/ applied 
to land. £x. : II y a one longae traite de Vahbaye de Westminster a 
I'eglise de St. Paul. 

Thrajet refers to the space which separates two places, (is applied to 
water.) Ex. : Le trajet entre Douvres et Calais. 

Course is, in familiar discourse, used to express the length of a walk, 
run, or ride, from one place to another. Ex. : Un commissionnaire, un 
cocher revolt tant par course — a porter, a coachman receives so much 
far his errand, his fare, Sfc. 

Traverse, 'the passage,' at sea, to be crossed from one place to ano- 
ther. Ex. : Avez-Yous fait la traverske entre Calais et Douvres ? 

Voyage agniiies either 'journey or yoyage,' that is, is applied equally 
to travelling hy land or sea. 

TRATAIL, OUYRAOB, <£UYRE8. 

Travail, 'work, labour, the fatigue undergone in performing any 
thing, which may be called ouvrage, and considered as the result of the 
performance.' Ex. : Que de travail, que de depense, pour achever un 
pareH ouvrage ! 

CEuvres means ' the collection of all the works of an author.' (Euvres 
de Molidre — Moliere*s works, 

TRATAILLER, LABOURER. 

TravaUler, * to work.* 
Labourer, * to plough.* 

TRES, FORT, BIEN. 

Generally speaking, the above expressions are used indifferently one 
for the other, as superlative expressions. But, by examining closely, 
we may perceive a few shades between the meanings of each. 

Tres, * very,' expresses superlativeness in a precise degree. Ex. : 
Dieu est ^^s-juste. 

Fort affirms more strongly. Ex.: Les hommes sont ybr^ mauvais. 

Bien is more admirative and exclamative. Ex. : La Providence est 
hien bonne ! All three may be used ironically, and still in the same 
proportion of strength. 

TRiPAS, MORT, D^C^S. 

Tr^pas, ' death,' is rather poetical. Un trepas glorieux. 
Mort, 'death,' is used in the common style. 
Decks, ' death,' is more used as a law term. 

USER DE, SE SERVIR DE, EMPLOYER, USIT6. 

User de, ' to make use of,' refers to the right one has of using any 
thing. 

Se servvr de, ' to make use of,' refers to the kind of use we put any 
thing to; or, rather, to the general use we make of any thing. 
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Employer a, ' to employ in/ refers to the particular use we put a 
person or thing to. 

UsitS, ' in nse/ is only applicable to snch words as forme, mot. Ex. : 
Chi use de son droit, de sa liberte, k son gre, k sa fantaisie. On se sert 
d'argenty d'an instrument, d'lm moyen, comme on le pent. On emploie 
les personnes selon leor habilete, et les choses selon leors qnalites, 
oomme on le jage convenable. Je toos permets denser de mon credit. 
Puisque Tons ne vous servez pas de cet argent, de ces liyres, de oe 
chevfd, &c. pretez les moi. A quoi employez-Yous tantdedomestiques? 
Ce mot n'est pas usiti — tJiat word is obsolete. 

YA, SIBD, CONTIENT. 

Va (fix)m aUer) may, as well as the two others, be used all throu^ 
the verbs, in this sense. It signifies, ' to fit, to come on,' that is neitl^ 
too small nor too lai^e. 

Sied (from seoir) means ' to become, to improve the appearance of.' 
Convient, (from convenir), * to suit,' not only as to appearance, but 
in every other respect, such as quality of the stuff, its price, &c. £x. : 
Ce chapeau vous va bien — this hat Jits you well. Ce chapeau vous 
sied bien — this hat becomes you weU. Ce chapeau vous convient-il f — 
Does this hat suit you f 

EN viRITi, A LA viRITi. 

JSn vhite, ' indeed,' is used as an assurance of what has been said. 

A la vhitk, ' it is true, it must be allowed^ confessed,' &c. £x. : 
Avee-vous ete blesse } Oui, en vhritS. Mais vous ne paraissez pas 
soufiiir de votre blessure. Non je ne soufire plus ; ci la vhrite, ma 
blessnre 6tait leg^re, et je fus bien soigne. 

VERSER, RfePANDRE. 

Verser, * to pour, to shed,' when used literally, is only employed tor 
liquids. The action expressed by verser may be intentional or unin- 
tentional. Ex : Versez-moi un verre de vin. II a verse le sang de 
son ami. 

BMpandref ' to spill, to shed, to spread,' is used both for liquids and 
dry objects. It implies scattering and dispersion, as well as effiision. 
We say, rSpandre de I'eau, de I'huile, des fieurs. It is used to express 
the action of spilling liquid out of a vessel which is too full. We say. 
La voiture a versS, not repandu. Verser or repandre le sang. — Le . 
soleil ripand la lumi^re. Les fieuxBr^pandent une odeur delicieuse. — 
Un general rkpand ses soldats dans un pays. — On repand des bruits? 

VETEMENT, HABILLEMENT, HABIT. 

VStement, * clothing ; mere covering.of the body.' 

Habillement, ' dress j' extends to all the parte of dress, from the hat 
down to the stocking. 

Habit, ' coat' When in the plural it extends to whatever is the work 
of the tailor, and to that only. 
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TIF. PROMPT. 



Vify * alive, quick, sharp, lively.' 

J^rampt, 'prompt, speedy.' Vi/is applied to a person who is apt 
to be petulant, touchy, and somewhat passionate. Prompt, ' one who 
sets about any thing quickly, and executes it with celerity.' We say, 
Une chair vive, une douleur vwe, un plaisir vif. 



VIOLENT, EMPORTik, COLORE, VIF, PASSIONNI:. 

Violent, 'violent, who may be carried away by passion, so far as to 
strike.' 

imports, 'passionate, one who is easily irritated, but the effects of 
wbose passion do not go farther than abuse or threats.' 

ColSre, 'passionate, choleric, constitutionally irritable.' 

V\f, the primitive meaning of this word is ' lively;' but here we 
may consider it as being a softening epithet for emportk. Ex.: II a 
bon coeur, mais il est un pen vif— -he has a good heart, hut he is rather 
passionate. 

Passionne, This word does not mean ' passionate, one easily irritated,' 
but ' one whose passions are easily exdted.' 

TIYRE, DEMEURER, RiSIDER, LOOER, RESTER, SE REPOSER. 

Vivre, 'to live, to exist.' 

Demeurer,^ to dwell, to remain, or continue.' 

Mesider, 'to reside.' 

Loger, 'to lodge.' 

Rester, ' to remain, to stay, to lodge.' 

8e Reposer, ' to rest, to repose.' 

We say, Vivre dans un pays, en France, &c. tant d'ann6es, to live 
so many years in a country, in France, &c., without any reference to 
the abode. Demeurer chiefly refers to the dwelling, though, as well 
as rester, it may signify 'to remain, not to quit.' Rksider relates to 
the place considered as the constant place of residence. Ex.: II 
voyage beaucoup, mais il reside prindpalement k Londres, et je crois 
qu'LL demeure, rue Bishopsgate. Loger, meaning ' to have lodgings,' 
is less genteel than demeurer. 

VOL, ESSOR, TOLi:E. 

Vol, ' flight' of but little space or duration, as that of the partridge. 

Essor, 'effort made by a strong bird for a high and distant flight/ 
like that of the eagle, of the falcon, &c. 

VoUe, ' flight of long duration and long distance,' like the flight of 
the swallow. Ex.: Les hirondelles passent la mer tout d'une volee. 

When used figuratively, vol is applicable to the efforts of a man 
who clears away every obstacle to enjoy his liberty. Essor means 
< flight of the imagination^' 
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TOLER, DiROBER. 

Voter, 'to rob.' 
Dirober, *to steal slily.' 

TOLUME, t6me. 

Volume, Wolume.' It makes port of a work, but is separated from 
the rest by the binding. 

Tdme refers to the division of the work; so that we may say, Ce 
volume oontient deux tdtnes — this volume contains two parts boutvd in 
one, 

YOULOIR, AVOIR ENVIE, SOUHAITER, D^SIRER. 

Vouloir, * to will,' implies authority and power. 

Avoir envie de, 'to have a mind,' indicates a sudden fancy fordoing 
any thing. 

Souhaiter, * to wish.* 

Desirer, *to have a great desire for.* Dksirer quelque chose; 
Dksirer avoir quelque chose, to wish for tJie possession of any thing. 

LE VRAI, viRITi:, LE FAUX, FAUSSET^. 

Le vrai implies what is consistent with reality, that which is not 
fScmnded on false bases, that which is not artificial ; it is put in oppo- 
sition to faux. Therefore we say, H est rare que la jeunesse sache 
distinguer le vrai dnfaux, car elle se laisse eblouir par les apparenoes. 
VSritS, 'truth,' is opposed to mensonge, 'lying, falsehood.' 
Lefaux, is 'what is not founded on reason, or reality;' in fact, the 
same difference exists between le faux and la faussetJk as between U 
vrai and la verite. 

VRAI, ViRITABLE. 

The difference between these two words is so nice and metaphysical, 
that it would be needless, in a work like this, to enter into all the minute 
particulars. Let it be sufficient to say, that vrai refers more to ' the 
reality of the facts,' and veritable to ' Uie manner of telling it;' there- 
fore vrai means 'true, real;' vh^table means 'authentic' But we 
think that euphony, more than any other reason, often causes one to 
be prefen'ed to the other. 

Y, LA. 

F, 'there,* is used when the spot alluded to has been already 
named. 

Lci, 'there,' is used when the spot is pointed at. Ex.: Messieurs, 
allez-vous Id} Oui, madame, nous y allons. 

zfePHIRE, ziPHYR. 

ZSphire is 'the wind, personified.' 
Zkphyr is 'the wind itself.' 
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TU AND VOUS. 

Tu and Vous, pronouns of the second person singular 
and plural, often serve to give, in familiar speech or dialogue, 
many shades of feelings, which it is impossible to express in 
English. 

Tu (the use of which is called tutoyer,) may be made to 
indicate 'fondness, affection, familiarity, contempt/ 

Votts may imply 'respect, distance,' (with regard to man- 
ners) ' coolness, dislike/ Therefore tu is used in the follow- 
ing cases: 

1. Sometimes when addressing the Deity. 

2. Among relations, man and wife, &c. (except, sometimes, from 
the younger part to their elders.) 

3. Among intimate friends, people of the same profession or trade 
(under the same roof), school-fellows, &c. 

4. The master to his servant, &c. and so downwards; when speaking 
to a worthless, degraded being. 

Votis, as in English, is used by a stranger speaking to another. 

Among the cases before mentioned (with regard to tu), vous is used 
when the parties, having previously used tu, happen to fall out; in 
which case they immediately show their coolness by using vous. 

It scarcely needs being mentioned that one gentleman 
using tu to another, with whom he is not intimate, would be 
considered as offering him an affront; in fact this word, as 
a term of familiarity, requires so much tact, that the use of 
it is rather too nice or too delicate to be practised by any 
one but those that are perfectly acquainted with the 
language and the manners of the French. 

VERSIFICATION FRAN^AISE. 

L'art de faire des versy et de les mesiurer selon les regies Stabiles, 
forme la versification. 

Un vers est une ligne dont toutes les syllabes sont reglees ; et elle 
le sont, soit pour la quantite, qui les rend braves ou longues, soit par 
le nombre de syllabes. 

Les vers fran^ais ne se mesurent que par le nombre de syllabes. 

La rimey qui est indispensable dans les vers franpais, est une uni- 
formite de sons ^ la fin des differens mots qid terminent les vers. 
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II y a deux sortes de rimes, la rime masculine et la rime ^feminine, 
d'od les vers sont appeles masculins onfh/iinins. La rime femizune est 
celle qui finit par un e muet seulement, comme dans ouvrage ; ou par 
es, dans le pluriel, comme dans celestes; ou par ent dans le pluriel des 
verbes, comme dans ils parlent La rime masculine est celle qui est 
formee par toute autre terminaison que par un e muet. Dans la rime 
masculine, c'est la demi^re syllabe qui fait la rime, et dans la feminine, 
les deux demi^res. 

Dans les rimes masculines, les demi^res syllabes des deux vers qui 
riment ensemble doivent presque toujours se ressembler enti^rement, 
comme heureux, dangereux ; ces mots riment mal avec/ameux, Beaute 
rime encore plus mal avec enflamme, k moins que le son de la demiere 
syllabe ne soit fort plein, comme dans amour, retour, univerSy Jers, 
&c. Un mot ne pent rimer avec lui-meme, k moins qu'il ne soit pris 
dans une signification differente. 

La lime est defectueuse entre deux mots qui riment par il, si elles 
sont mouillees dans Tun et stehes dans Pautre: ville ne rime point 
a,Yec famille, ni rappele avec emaUU. Aussi, deux syllabes, dont Pune 
est br^ve et Pautre longue, ne peuvent rimer ensemble; patte ne pent 
rimer avec pdte. 

II y a bien d'autres mots qui sembleraient pouvoir rimer, mais qui 
ne sont point admis; ainsi que le prouveront Pusage et la lecture des 
meilleurs poetes. 

On appelle cksure, une certaine pause qui se fait apr^s les six pre- 
mieres syllabes, dans les alexandrins, et apr^s les quatre premieres 
dans les vers de dix syllabes; la moitie de chaque vers, divise par la 
oesure, s'appelle hSmistiche. La cesure ne doit arriver qu'aprds un 
sens complet, comme : 

1 23456 123 45 6 
Je chan-te ce he-ros qui re-gna sur la France, 

1 234123456 
Vous pr6s de qui les gri-ces so-li-tai-res. 

On compte cinq esp^ces de vers en fran9ais: — Ceux de 12 syllabes 
(ou alexandrins;*) ceux de 10,f de 8, J de 7, de 6.§ Enfin, ceux de 
5, de 4, et me me de 3, qui ne sont gu^res d'usage que pour la 
poesie badine. 



* Que Pon nomme aussi hero'iques, parceque le rhytbme, en etant 
noble et majestueux, s'emploie dans les grands ouvrages, tels que le 
poeme kpique, la tragMie, la haute comedie, Vepitre, la satire, &c. 

f Ces vers ont beaucoup de douceur et d'aisance, et conviennent 
principalement aux poemes kero'i-comiqttes, irotiques, et faciUeux, 
aux epitres badines, k Vepigramme, &c. 

+ Ces vers sont susceptibles de force et de noblesse. lis s'emploient 
dans rode hiroique et morale, dans les ipitres badines, &c. 

§ Ces vers sont souvent entremlles avec d'autres de differente mesure. 
— Us s'emploient dans le lyrique, les conies, et \e& fables* 
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Un hiatus est la rencontre de denz yoyelles; oe qui ne se aouSre 
jamais. Mais quandy dans le corps du rers, la demi^re syllabe d'un 
mot est terminee par un e muet, et que le mot qui suit commence par 
one Toyelle ou par un h non aspiree; cette syllabe s'elide et se confond 
avec la suivante ; comme, 

Jenne et raillant h^zos. 

Les mots qui ont une voyeUe ayant Ve muet final, tel que vie^ envie, 
ne peuTent entrer avec gr4ce dans le corps d'un vers, k moins qu'ils ne 
soient suivis d'un mot qui commence par une voyelle, avec laquelle Ve 
muet se confond ; mais s'il est suivi d'un a ou de ni^ le mot aJors ne 
peat se mettre qu' JL la fin du vers. 

On appelle licences dans la versification, certaines tranfspoations de 
mots, I'emploi de plusieurs termes dont la prose n'oserait se servir, 
ainsi que le retranchement d'une lettre. 



WORDS, (FORMATION OF.) 

The Latin and Greek prepositions are used in the compo- 
sition of French as well as English words;* therefore, hy 
separating these particles from the root, or radical word, and 
inquiring into the meanings of the prepositions, the learner 
will not only more satisfactorily understand the significations 
of each word which is thus composed, and is common to 
both languages, hut will frequently be enabled to find out the 
import of those which he has never seen before. 

It should be observed that, for the sake of euphony, the 
prepositions above-mentioned undergo several alterations, 
whether in taking an additional letter (the first of the radical 
word), or in being itself more or less changed. Ad, for 
instance, before mener, becomes a, as amener, to bring ; ac 
before (meillir, as actmeillir, to receive ; ap before porter as 
apparter, to bring, &c. 

The Latin prepositions are as follow : 

Prep. Meanings, Examples. 

. . C retrenching fjromy ) ab-negation, abnegation, denial. 

" * * i away ) abs-tenir, to abstain. 



* See Domergue's Solutions Grammaticales, and John Grant's 
English Grammar. 

T 
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Prep. 



Ad 



Meanings* Examples. 

''a-mener, to hrijig. 
ad-juger, to adjudge, 
ax;-cueillir, to receive, 
af-faire, affair, 
ag-grandir, to aggrandize, 
addition, to, at •{ al-lusion, allusion, 

an-noncer, to announce. 
ap.porter, to bnng. 
ar-raager, to arrange. 
as-sujetir, to subject, 
^at-tendre, to wait. 



Amb . . . 
Ante . 

CiRCON 



tioo together 



be/ore 



round about 



Samb-igu, ambiguous, 
am-puter, to amputate. 

r ante-cedent, antecedent. 
< anti-que, aMiqu£. 
C.anc-ien8, ancient. 

i circon-locution, circumlocution, 
I ci] 



Con together with 



Contra . . . .opposite fin opposition 



De 



Di 



5 departing from, 
I depriving 



E— Ex, 



En 



En 



circu-laire, circular. 

^con-courir, to concur. 

com-biner, to combine, 

co-op erer, to co-operate, 
-| coU'\ent, convent. 

col-lection, collection, 

cor.respondant. 
v.com-muxuon. 

contra-dictoire. 
contre-danse. 
contro-versei 
contr'-amiral. 

de-part, 
des-heriter. 

di-ligent. 
di-rect. 
dif-ficile. 
dis-credit. 

!e-cosser, to shell. 
ex-poser, 
ef.fronte, shameless, 
ex-hum er,<o take out of the ground. 
ex-empereur. 

r en-terrer, to bury, 
the interior of, in < en-orgueillir, to excite pride, 

(^ em-paqueter, to pack up. 

fs'en-voler, to fly away. 
.»..^.».,., ^,^^y V em porter, to carry away, 

(^ em mener^ bring away with one. 
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Prep* 

For ... 



Iir 



In 



{ 



Meaning, 
out of 



negative yContrary 
to, in 



JExamplet* 

for-fait, a crime. 
four-Yoye, misled, 

^in-constant, inconstant, 
i-gnorant, ignorant, 
il-legitime, illegitimate, 
im-moder^, immoderate. 
ir-regolier, irregular. 



Inter 



Mis, 
in French 
me or mes 



contrary to, 
wrong 



Per 

in French 
par. 

Pre 

Pro — Par .. 

IvE •••• • •«• 



(inter-venir, to intervene, 
entre-lacer, to entwine, 
entre-sol. 
s'entre-tuer, to kiU one another. 
8'entr-aimer, to love one another. 

m^-fiant, mistrustjitl, 
m^B-intelligence, misunderstand- 
ing, 

ob-jet, oiject, 

oc-casion, occasion, 

of-fusqner, to he in any o»^'< 

light, 
op-poser, to oppose, 

rper-oraison. 

J *^ ^ per-spicacite, perspicacity, 

ij^ar-juTe, perjury, 

{before {with re-^ Tpre-face, preface, 
spect to time) \ pre-mier,^r«f. 



Ob before, in sight 



\ 



on before 



a second 



Retro. 
Se . . . . 



Sub — Sous . . 



SUBTER • • . • 



repetition 

backward 
apart 



under 



C pro-cession, procession, 
< pro-mener, to take any 
f, walking. 

re-lire, to read again, 
time, Ire-veler, to reveal. 



one out 



under 



|re-imprimer, to reprint, 
r-accommoder, to mend, 

re-tro-grader, to retrograde, 
se-duire, to seduce, 

'sub-juguer, to subdue, 
sou-scrire, to subscribe. 
su-jet, subject. 
suc-ceder, to succeed, 
sug-gerer, to suggest, 
sup-porter, to support, 

sabter-fuge, subterfuge. 
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SuPBB — Sub 
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Meanings. 



above 



Tbans — Tba <wer, heyend 



Ultba — OuTBS. heyond 



Examples. ' 

Ssnper.fin, superfine. 
snr-natarel, supernatural. 
sour-cil, eyebrow. 
Bns-nomiiie, named above. 

S trans-planter, to transplant. 
'{tra-Yerser, to cross. 

Sultm-montagne, over the pumn- 
tains. 
outre-mer, ultra-marine. 
oatrer, to go beyond just Hmits. 

The Inseparable Preporitions in French, derived from the 

Greek, are as follow : 

Amphi means two together, as, amphibie, amphibious. 

Ana, going away from, as, aaaba|>tiste, analyse, analysis. 

AntL, opposite } antidote, antipodes. 

Apo denotes separatum, as, apostat, apostate, 

Cata, against or near, as, catastrophe, near the conclusion. 

Dia, across, as, diagooale, diagonal. 

£pi, upon, over, as, epith^te, epithet over the noun. 

£u, well, good, as, euphonie, euphony ; ^vangile, good tidings. 

Hyper, beyond, as, hyperbole. 

Hypo, under, as, hypocrisle. 
' Meta, beyond, as, metaphysiqne, beyond physical objects. 

Mono, alone, as monologue. 

Para, by the side of, as, parallele. 

Tenia., Jive, as, pentagone. 

Peri, round about, as, p^riode, periphrase. 

Poly, several, as, polysyllabe. 

SyUfWith, together ; ajDtaxe, syntax ; symetne, measured together, 
symmetry. 

Lists of Terminations, showing the Words which are both 

French and English. 

There are many words which are alike in hoth languages, 
and others which differ only in their terminations. 

The words which are perfectly alike, are particularly those 
that have the following terminations : 

•al as animal, cardinal, fatal. 

-ble . . capable, ftible, &c. bible, eligible, &c. noble, double, solu* 

ble, insoluble, &c. 
-ace .. face, grimace, 
-ance .. chance, complaisance, extrayagance. 
-ence .. abstinence, conference, continence, 
-ice .. artifice, auspices, Edifice. 
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>acle 
-ade 
-age 
-ege 

-ge 

-ule 

-ile 

>ine 

-ion 

-ant 

-ent 









miracle, oracle, obstacle, 
ambuscade, cavalcade, brigade. 
&ge, adage, bandage, 
college, priyilege, sacrilege, 
vestige, doge, barge, 
globule, ridicule, animalcnle. 
bile, debile, agile. ' 
carabine, fascine, doctrine, 
action, fraction, legion, 
arrogant, constant, elegant 
absent, accident, compliment. 



Many other English words require only the change of termi- 
nation^ in the following manner : 

into 



-ary 

-cy 
-ty 

-OU8 

-our 

-or 

-ine 

-ive 

-ry 



•aire 

-oire 

-ce 

-te 

-euz 

-eur 

-eur 

-in 

-if 

-rie 



as 



N.B. — ^Adjectives 



f -eux") 

"hi 



military 
glory 
clemency 
beauty 
dangerous 
favour 
error 

clandestine 
expressive 
fury 



militaire. 

gloire. 

clemence. 

beaute. 

dangerenz. 

faveur. 

erreur. 

clandestin. 

ezpressif. 

furie. 



faaye their feminine in 






-euse. 

•ive. 

-ine. 



Terminations which indicate the Significations of some 

Words. 

£e, added 'to a substantive, implies /u2/, as, Une poign^e,a handful, 
nne gorg^e, a mouthful (of liquid;) une bouchee, a moutf^ful (of 
substantial food;) \me'bequ.etee,a beak full; une ei^ambee, the 
space contained between a stride. 

Ette is, in familiar discourse, used as a diminutive. £x. : Femme- 
lette, a little woman, brunette ; lancette, a lancet. 

At&e corresponds with the English termination ish, as, Noir, black, 
noir&tre, blackish, rougedtre, reddish, blanch&tre, &c. but it is only 
applied to colours. 

Thefollovnng Words serve to compotmd others : 

Porte, as 'poT\e-te\sjlle,pocket-bookf'poTte'mouchettea,snuffer-8tand; 

porte-crayon,/>ffnci2-ca«e, Sfc. 
Centre, as contre-coup, rebound ,* contre-sens, wrong meaning given 

to a word or a sentence ; contre-tems, unlucky accident, Sfc, 
Paase, as passe-partout, master-key ; passe-droit, injustice ; passe- 

port, a passport^ passe-lacet, bodkin^ ^c. 
Avant, M ayajit-coureQr,/orertinn«r,* ayant-propoft, &c. 

t2 
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Garde, ofGlffde-manger, as<^; un garde-cbfi^, ffam^-^eeper. 
Tire, as Un tire.boachon, a cark-Bcrew, un tire-botta, a boot'jackj 
and a few others. 

N.B. Verbs, Prepositions and Adverbs, serving to com- 
pound words, do not take the mark of the plural, £x. : 
Des avant-coureurs. The substantive alone, if the sense will 
aDow it, takes the $. Ex. : Des cure'dents, tooth-picks, but 
des brule-tout, save-aUs. 

When a compound word is composed of a Substantive and 
an Adjective, or another Substantive, both take the mark of 
the plural, as une b€isse'Caur, des basses-caurs. 

When two Substantives are joined by de or d, the first 
takes the mark of the plural. Ex. : Des ohefs-^eeuvre, des 
fers-d'cheval. 

The following Words do not admit of the singular : 

Alentours, ancdtres, annales, appas, armoirieB, arrerages, atoursj 
ciseaox, decombres, frais, fonts, fimeraUles, mcBurB, nippes, ten^bres, 
pleors, Tivres, &o. 

AiLLE, as the termhiation of a word, sometunes indicates' irony,' or 
' contempt' 

Onomatopees,* or words thought to be derived from the 
noise which they are meant to express, forming as it were, an 
echo to the sense. 



Aboyer, 


to bark. 


bsfboter, 


to dabble* 


achoppement, 


knock against fOb- 


bfiler. 


to bleat. 




sta£le. 


begayer. 


to stammer. 


affinenz. 


drea4ful 


bengler^ 


to low. 


ag9cer, 


to set (teeth) on 


m^uglor. 


to lown 




edge. 


bombe, 


a bomb. 


agripper, 


to snap. 


bond, boiftdir, 


a boumd, to bound. 


fgrappin, 


grapple. 


bouilUr, 


to boil. 


gravir. 


tooUmb up (mth 


boui<don-xier, 


tobuz^ 


grimpep. 


difficulty.) 


braire,- 


to bray. 


babil, 


prattle. 


bredouiller, 


to g<dfble. 


babiller. 


to prattle. 


brouhaha. 


confused noise. 


bAiller, 


to yavm. 


broyer. 


to grind. 


s'ebahii, 


to stare (with stu- 


bruit, 


noise. 




pid astom^ 




• 




ment.) 


Cabot-er, 


jolt. 


balbutier, 


toHsp. 


caqueter, 


to cackle. 






« Taken fSrom C. Nodiei's JHctiownaire raisonnS des Onomaiopees 
Fran^aises. We have extracted only thoie which ace most in use. 

f These words, which are indented, ave deriTatiyes of the woid close 
above them. 
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cataracte, 


cataract. 


cliat-hnant, 


an owl. 


choc, choquer. 


to shock. 


cliachotter, 


to whisper. 


claqne, 


a smack. 


clignoter, 


to wink. 


clm-doBil, 


twinkle. 


clinqnanty 


tinsel. 


cliquetis, 


noise of arms. 


coasser, 


to croak.. 


coq. 


a cock. 


coucon, 


a cuckoo. 


CTHChBTy 


to spit. 


cran. 


a notch. 


craquer, 


to crack. 


crier, 


to cry. 


criailler, 


to bawl. 


eric, 


a jack. 


crincrin, 


a badfiddie. 


croasser, 


to croaL 


croc, 


a hook. 


accrocher, 


to hook. 


croquer, 


to cranch. 


croiiler, to roll down^ 7 like a 
ecrooler, to roU downy \ wall. 


Degringoler, 


to tumble (down 




stairs.) 


Eclat-er, 


to burst out. 


eclaboasaeTj 


, tospkuh. 


£crafler, 


to crtuh. 


enfler. 


to swell. 


gonfler, 


to swell. 


etemaer. 


to sneeze. 



Fanfare, 
fifre, 
flanqner, 
flenr, 

£airer, 
flot, 

fracas-ser, 
fredon-ner, 
ftknur. 



noise of trumpets. 

affe. 

to spank. 

flower 

to smell. 

wave. 

noise, to break. 

to hum, to buz. 



to shudder. 

frisson-ner, to shiver. 

Gr8Ljeui,eSiKAJright. 
fretiller, toJHsk. 

fretin, fry, (smaUJlsh.) 

flrire, to fry. 

friser, to curl. 



froisser, 

froler, 

fironde, 
frotter, 

galop-er, 

gargariser, 

gazouiller, 

glapir, 

glisaer, 

glouglou, 



gloQton, 
goulot, 
gratter, 
grele, 
grelot, 
grelotter, 

griffe, 

giiffoner, 
gniger, 
grincer, 
grogner, 

gromeler, 
gronder, 

Hache, 

haleter, 

happer, 

hennir, 

heurter, 

hisser, 

hoquet, 

hoireor, 
horrible, 
abboirer, 

hu^e, huer, 

humer, 

hurler, 

Japper, 

Lapper, 

Ucher, 

lonp, 



to bruise (by hard 

rubbing.) 
to graze, to touch 

lightly. 
a sling, 
to rub. 

to gallop. 

to gargle. 

to warble. 

to yelp. 

to slide, to slip, 

noise of liquid com- 
ing out of a bot- 
tle. 

gluttonous. 

neck (of a bottle.) 

to scratch. 

ha/U. 

Uttle bell. 

to shiver (wiUi 
cold.) 

talons, 

to scribble. 

to cranch. 

to gnash. 

to grumble, to 
grunt. 

to mutter, 

to scold. 

an axe. 

to pant. 

to snap at. 

to neigh. 

to knock agiUnst, 

to hoist. 

hickup. 

horror. 

horrible. 

to abhor. 

hooting, to hoot. 

to sip up. 

to hotel. 

to snarl, to bark. 

to lap up. 
to lick, 
a wolf. 
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miaiilery 


to mew. 


moaey 


sulk. 


bonder^ 


iotuVL 


iniigir. 


to bellow. 


mniuiiire, 


murmur. 


Oie, 


ffoote. 


oisean. 


bird. 



sneer. 



to suck. 



ooAte, 



wadding. 



Tact, 

tic-tac, 

tiCy 

tater, 

tatonner, 
taffetas, 
tambour. 



Timer (se) to faint away. 



tact. 

tick-tick. 
bad habit, 
to /eel. 
toffrope. 
taffeta, 
a drum. 
tinter,tixiteiiieiit, to sound (like a 

bell) 



(with pleasure.) tmtamarre, a great lioise. 
piodie, piocher, j^i-ajTff. tocsin, alarm bell. 

toiiner,toimenB, to thunder. 



Racier, 
rale, raJer, 



to scrape. torrent, 

rattling (in the tonsser, tonx, 



raaque, 

retenlir, 

rincer, 

ronfler, 

rossignol, 

ronconler, 

rone, 

rugir. 



Sangler, 
dngler, 

saper, 

scie, 

siffler, 

sillon, 

touffler, 

Bourd, 



tracas, 
transir, 
terreur. 



tric-trac. 



throat.) 
hoarse, 
resound, 
to rince. 
to snore, 
a nightingale, 
to coo. 
a wheel, 
to roar. 
ruisseaii,nii8seler, a brook, to flow, trompette, 

trot-ter, 
to girt, 
to sail (with a 

fair wind.) 
to sap. 
a saw. 
to whistle, 
a furrow, 
to blow, 
deaf. 



a torrent. 

to cough. 

confusion. 

to benumb. 

fright. 
tremblement, trembling. 
tremblotter, to shake (with 

cold.) 
tremousser, to frisk about. 
tressaillir, to startle. 

backgcunmon. 

trumpet. 

trot. 



Vague, 
violon, 
vite, 



a wave, 
a violin, 
quick. 



Zest, (interj.) pshaw ! fiddle- 
stick ! 
zig-zag zig-zag. 



Y. 



This letter forms a word of two acceptations, and is some- 
times a pronoun and sometimes an adverb, as we have already 
mentioned in Syntax, p. 32. In the few following sentences, 
it is also idiomatically used : 

Je T0U8 entends, j'y * suis, or I understand you, I have it. Do 
m'yToici. Y £tes-yous & present? you make out f 
ent^dez-Tons f 



« T, in this example, as in all the others, stands for ^< de ce ai^jet," 
" toachant I'objet en question," &c. 
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!Eclairez-moi, je n'y * yoU pas. Light me, for I cannot see. Can 

Y voyez-vous, k present! Nonje you see now f No, I cannot see 

n'y vols goutte. at all. 

Montrez-moi celajem'y coxmais. Show me that, I am a judge of it. 

Yous ne tous y prenez pas bien. Tou do not set about it the right 

way. 
Je m'y prends xnal. J set about it badly. 

II n'y entend rien. He doesnot understandany thing 

about it. 
lis m'ont poussfe k bout; je n'y They have quite tired me out} I 
tiens plos. cannot stand it any longer. 

* Je ne vols pas (without y,) would signify, * I cannot see, because 
I am blind.' 



INTRODUCTION TO THE FREE EXERCISES. 

Having in the Syntax^ and in the preceding sheets^ given 
every assistance which can be expected from theory> we have 
made choice of the following pieces of composition, with a 
view to initiate the learner into the practical part of the 
language, that is, Campontion and Speaking. The Free 
Exercises given in the Syntax, are of a simple, easy, and 
familiar style ; in this part, we have endeavoured, by a 
gradual increase of difficulty, to bring the learner on to the 
highest species of style. 

A few Hints on the Manner of Translating ike Free JBxercises. 

1. Enough of the piece, to be translated, should be read attentively, 
in order that the translator may understand the style of the original, 
and, as much as possible, adapt his own style to it. 

2. Next, he should endeavour to translate, not merely the words, 
but the sense. 

3. If the English sentence should happen to be idiomatic, or should 
contain inversions, it had better be turned into simple s^le,* still 
preserving the same meaning ; and in that state be tnuislated. 

4. As English admits of more inversions and of longer sentences 
than French, the learner will usually find it safer and more consonant 
with the perspicuity of the French language, to divide the sentence, 

and make two in French. 

- — ... . , . 

* Unless the| learner is forward enough to give the equivalent idiom 
in French. 



FREE EXERCISES, 

BEIK6 A SELECTION OF ENGLISH PIECES, FORMING A SEQUEL TO 
THE FREE EXERCISES IN THE SYNTAX. 



LETTERS BY COWPER. 

TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Ahico Mio, SepU 21, 1779. 

Be pleased to buy me a glazier'K diamond pencil. I have 
glazed the two frames designed to receive my pine plants. Bnt I can- 
not mend the kitchen windows, till by the help of that implement I 
can reduce the glass to its proper dimensions. If I were a plumber, 
I should be a complete glazier ; and possibly the happy time may come 
when I shall be seen trudging away to the neighbouring towns with a 
shelf of glass hanging at my back. If government should impose 
another tax upon that commodity, I hardly know a business in which a 
gentleman might Aiore successfully employ himself. A Chinese, of 
ten times my fortune, would avail Mmself of such an opportunity -with- 
out scruple ; and why should not I, who want money as jnuch as any 
mandarin in China? Rousseau would have been charmed to have seen 
me so occupied, and would have exclaimed with rapture, ' that he had 
found the Emilius who (he supposed) had subsisted only in his own 
idea.' I would recommend it to you to follow my example. You will 
presently qualify yourself for the task, and may not only amuse your- 
self at home, but may even exercise your skill in mending the church 
windows ; which, as it would save money to the parish, would conduce 
together with your other ministerial accomplishments, to make you ex- 
tremely popular in the place. 

I have eight pairs of tame pigeons. When I first enter the garden in 
the morning, I find them perched iipon the wall, waiting for their break- 
fast ; for I feed them always upon the gravel-walk. If your wish should 
be accomplished, and you should find yourself furnished with the wings 
of a dove, I shall undoubtedly find you amongst them. Only be so 
good, if that should be the case, to announce yourself by some means 
or other ; for I imagine your crop will require something better than 
tares to fill it. 

Yours, W. C. 



V 
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TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

August 2\,}780. 

The following occnrrence ought not to be passed over 
in silence, in a place where so few notable ones are to be met with. 
Last Wednesday night, while we were at supper, between the hours of 
eight and nine, I heard an unusual noise in the back parlour, as if one 
of the hares was entangled, and endeavouring to disengage herself. I 
was just going to rise from table, when it ceased. In about five mi- 
nutes, a voice on the outside of the parlour door inquired if one of my 
hares had got away. I immediately rushed into the next room, and 
found thatmy poor favourite Puss had made her escape. She had gnawed 
in sunder the stiings of a lattice work, with which I thought I had suf- 
ficiently secured the window, and which I preferred to any other sort 
of blind, because it admitted plenty of air. From thence I hastened 
to the kitchen, where I saw the redoubtable Thomas Freeman, who told 
me, that having seen her^ just after she had dropped into the street, he 
attempted to cover her with his hat, but she screamed out, and leaped 
directly over his head. I then desired him to pursue as fast as possible, 
and added Richard Coleman to the chase, as being nimbler, and carry- 
ing less weight than Thomas ; not expecting to see her again, but de- 
sirous to learn, if possible, what became of her. In something less 
than an hour, Richard returned, ahnost breathless, with the following 
account. That soon after he began to run, he left Tom behind him, 
and came in sight of a most numerous hunt, of men, women, children, 
and dogs ; that he did his best to keep back the dogs, and presently 
outstripped the crowd, so that the race was at last disputed betw^n 
himself and Puss — she ran right through the town, and down the lane 
that leads to Dropshort — a little before she came to the house, he got 
the start and turned her; she pushed for the town again, and soon after 
she entered it sought shelter in Mr. Wagstaflfs tan-yard, adjoining to 
old Mr. Drake's — Sturge^s harvest men were at supper, and saw her 
from the opposite side of the way. There she encountered the tan-pits 
full of water; and while she was struggling out of one pit, and plung- 
ing into another, and almost drowned, one of the men drew her out by 
the ears and secured her. She was then well washed in a bucket, to 
get the lime out of her coat, and brought home in a sack at ten 
o'clock. 

This frolic cost us four shillings, but you may believe we cUd not 
grudge a farthing of it. The poor creature received only a little hurt 
in one of her claws, and in one of her ears, and is now almost as well 
as ever. 

I do not call this an answer to your letter, but such as it is I send it, 
presuming upon that interest which I know you take in my minutest 
concerns. 

Yours, my dear friend, W. C. 
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TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

My Dear Friend, Sept. 7, 1780. 

As many gentlemen as there are in the world, who 
have children, and heads capable of reflecting on the important subject 
of their education, so many opinions there are about it ; many of them 
just and sensible, though almost all differing from each other. With 
respect to the education of boys, I think they are generally made to 
draw in Latyi and Greek trammels too soon. It is pleasing, no doubt, 
to a parent, to see his child already in some sort a proficient in those 
languages, at an age when most others are entirely ignorant of them; 
but hence it often happens, that a boy, who could construe a fable of 
^sop at six or seven years of age, having exhausted his little stock of 
attention and diligence in making that notable acquisition, grows weary 
of his task, conceives a dislike^for study, and perhaps makes but a very 
indifferent progress afterwards. The mind and body have in this re- 
spect a stiiking resemblance to each other. In childhood they are both 
nimble, but not strong ; they can skip and frisk about with wonderful 
agility, but hard labour spoils them both. In maturer years they be- 
come less active, but more vigorous, more capable of a fixed applica- 
tion, and make nothing of that which a little earlier would have affected 
them with intolerable fatigue. I should recommend it to you therefore 
(but after all you must judge for yourself) to allot the two next yeaxsof 
littie John's scholarship to writing and arithmetic, together with which, 
for variety's sake, and because it is capable of being formed into an 
amusement, I would mingle geography, a science (which, if not at- 
tended to betimes, is seldom made an object of much consideration) es- 
sentially necessary to the accomplishment of a gentieman, yet (as I 
know by sad experience) imperfectly, if at all, inculcated in the schools. 
Lord Spencer's son, when he was four years of age, knew the situation 
c^ every kingdom, country, city, river, and remarkable mountain, in the 
world. For this attainment, which I suppose his father had never 
made, he was indebted to a plaything; having been accustomed to 
amuse himself with those maps which are cut into several compartments, 
so as to be thrown into a heap of confusion, that fhey may be put to- 
gether again with an exact coincidence of all their angles and bearings, 
so as to form' a perfect whole. 

If he begins Latin and Greek at eight, or even at nine years of age, 
it is surely soon enough. Seven years, the usual allowance for those 
acquisitions, are more than sujOicient for the purpose, especially with 
his readiness in learning ; for you would hardly wish to have him qua- 
lified ibr the university before fifteen, a period, in my mind, much too 
early for it, and when he could hardly be trusted there without the ut- 
most danger to his morals. Upon the whole, you will perceive that in 
my judgment, the difficulty, as well as wisdom, consists more in bridling 
in, and keeping back, a boy of his parts, than in pushing him forward. 
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If therefore at the end of the two next years, instead of patting a gram- 
mar into his hand, you should allow him to amuse hinLself with some 
agreeable writers upon the sulgect of natural philosophy for another 
year^ I think it would answer well. 

W. C. 



TO THE SAME. 
Mr Deab Friend, July 29, 1781. 

By this time you are sufficiently aware, that I think you have an in- 
disputable right to recover at law what is so dishonestly withheld 
from. you. The fellow, I suppose, has discernment enough to see a 
* difference between you and the generality of the clergy; and cunning 
enough to conceive the purpose of turning your meekness and for- 
bearance to good account, and of coining them into hard cash, which 
he means to put in his pocket. But I would disappoint him, and show 
him, that Hiough a Christian is not to be quarrelsome, he is not to be 
crushed — ^and tiiiat though he is but a worm before God, he is not such 
a worm, as every selfish unprincipled wretch may tpead upon at his 
pleasure. 

I lately heard a story finom a lady, who has spent many years of her 
life in France, somewhat to the present purpose. An Abb^, univer- 
sally esteemed for his piety, and especially for the meekness of his 
manners, had, yet undesignedly, given some offence to a shabby fellow 
in his parish. The man, concluding he might do as he pleased with 
so forgiving and gentle a character, struck him on one cheek, and bade 
him turn the other. The good man did so, and when he had received 
the two slaps, which he thought himself obliged to submit to, turned 
again, and beat him soundly. I do not wish to see you follow the 
French gentleman's example; but I believe nobody that has heard the 
story condemns him much for the spirit he showed upon the occasion. 

Yours, with our joint love, W. C. 



TO THE SAME. 
Mr Deak Friend, Aug. 3, 1782. 

It is a sort of a paradox, but it is true ; we are never more in danger 
than when we think ourselves most secure, nor in reality more secure 
than when we seem to be most in danger., Both sides of this apparent 
contradiction were lately verified in my experience. Passing f^om the 

u 
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green-hoose to the bam, I saw three kittens (for we have so manj in 
our retinae) looking with fixed attention on something, which lay on 
the threshhold of a door nailed up. I took but little notice of them at 
first, but a loud hiss engaged me to attend more closely, when, behold 
— a Tiper ! the largest that I remember to have seen, rearing itself, 
darting its forked tongue, and ejaculating the aforesaid hiss at the nose 
of a kitten almost in contact with his lips. I ran into the hall for a 
hoe with a long handle, with which I intended to assail him, and re- 
taming in a few seconds missed him ; he was gone, and I feared bad 
escaped me. Still however the kitten sat watching immoveably upon 
the same spot. I concluded therefore that, sliding between the door 
and the threshhold, he had foimd his way out of the garden into the 
yard. I went round immediately, and there found him in close con- 
versation with the old cat, whose curiosily being excited by so nov^ an 
appearance inclined her to pat his head repeatedly with her fore foot, 
with her claws however sheathed, and not in anger, but in the way of 
philosophic inquiry and examination. To prevent her falling a victim 
to so laudable an exercise of her talents, I interposed in a moment with 
the hoe, and performed upon him an act of decapitation, which though 
not immediately mortal, proved so in the end. Had he slid into the 
passages, where it is dark, or had he, when in the yard, met with no 
interruption from the cat, and secreted himself in any of the outhouses, 
it is hardly possible but that some of the family must have been bitten ; 
he might have been trodden upon without being perceived, and have 
slipped away before the sufferer could have distinguished what for he 
had wounded him. Three years ago we discovered one in the same 
place, which the barber slew with a trowel. 

Yours, W. C. 



EXTRACT FROM IVANHOE.— -W. SCOTT. 

AH eyes were turned to see the new champion whom these sounds 
announced; and no sooner were the barriers opened, than he paced 
into the lists. 

As iar as could be judged of a man sheathed in armour, the new 
adventurer did not greatly exceed the middle size, and seemed to be 
rather slender than strongly made. His suit of armour was formed of 
steel, richly inlaid with gold, and the device on his shield was a young 
oak, pulled up by the roots, with the Spanish word Desdichudo, signi- 
fying Disinherited. He was mounted on a gallant black horse, and, 
as he passed through he lists, he gracefully saluted the Prince and the 
ladies, by lowering his lance. The dexterity with which he managed 
his steed, and something of useful grace which he displayed in his 
manner, won him the favour of the multitude, which some of the 
lower classes expressed, by crying : — '* Touch Ralph de Vipont*s shield, 
touch the Hospitaler's shield ; he has the least sure seat — ^he is your 
cheapest bargain." 
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The champion moTing onward amid these well meant hints, asr 
cended the platfonn by the sloping alley, which led to it from the Hsts, 
and, to the astonishment of all present, riding straight up to the central 
parillion, struck with the sharp of his spear the shield of Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert, imtil it rung again. AH stood astonished at his pre. 
sumption, but none more than the redoubted knight whom he had thus 
defied to mortal combat 

" Have you confessed yourself, brother,'* said the Templar, ^* and 
have you heard mass this morning, that peril your life so frankly ?" 

" I am fitter to meet death than thou art," answered the Disinherited 
Knight; for by this name the stranger had recorded himself in the 
toumay. 

*' Then take your place hi the lists," said De Bois-Guilbert, << and 
look your last upon the sun ; for this night thou shalt sleep in Par- 
adise." 

^Gramercy for thy courtesy," replied the Disinherited Knight; 
*^ and, to requite it, I advise thee to take a fresh horse, and a new lance, 
for, by my honour, you will need both." 

Having expressed himself thus confidently, he reined his horse 
backward down the slope which he had ascended, and compelled him 
in the same manner to move backward through the lists, till he 
reached the northern extremity, where he remained stationary, in ex- 
pectation of his antagonist. This feat of horsemanship again attrac. 
ted the applause of the multitude. 

However incensed at his adversary, for the precautions which he 
recommended, Brian de Bois-Guilbert did not neglect the advice, for 
his honour was too nearly concerned, to permit his neglecting any 
means which might ensure victory over his presumptaous opponent. 
He changed his horse for a fresh one of great strength and spirit. 
He chose a new and tough spear, lest the wood of the former might 
hare been strained in the previous encounters he had sustained. 
Lastly, he laid aside his shield, which had received some little damage, 
and received another from his squires. His first had only borne tilie 
device o{ his order, representing two knights riding upon one horse, 
an emblem expressive of the original humility and poverty of the 
Templars — qualities which they had since exchanged for the arrogance 
and wealth that finally occasioned their suppression. Bois-GuUbert's 
new shield bore a raven in full flight, holding in its daws a skull, and 
bearing the motto. Gore le Corbeau. 

When the champions stood opposed to each other at the two extre- 
mities of the lists, the public expectation wus strained to the highest 
pitch. Few augured the possibility that the encounter could terminate 
well for the Disinherited Knight ; yet his courage and gallantry seemed 
the general good wishes of the spectators. 

The trumpets had no sooner given the signal, than the champions 
yanished from their posts with the speed of lightning, and closed in 
the centre of the lists with the shock of a thunder-bolt The lances 
burst into shivers up to the very grasp, and it seemed at the moment 
that the knight had fallen, for Uie shock had made each horse recoil 
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backwaids apon its hams. The addtws of the riders recovered titieir 
steeds by use of the briddle and spur; and, having glared on each 
other for an instant, with ejes that seemed to flash fire throagh the 
bars of their visors, each made a demi-volte, and, retiring to the ex- 
tremity of the lists, received a fresh lance from the attenduits. 

A load shout from the spectators, waving of scarfs and handker- 
chiefs, and general acclamations, attested the interest taken by the 
spectators in this encounter ; the most equal as well as the best per- 
formed which had graced the day. But no sooner had the knights re- 
sumed their stations, than the clamour of applause was hushed into 
ft silence, so deep and so dead, that it seemed the multitude were afraid 
even to breathe. 

A few minutes' pause having been i|ilowed, that the combatants and 
their horses might recover breath. Prince John, with truncheon, signed 
to the trumpets to sound the onset The champions a second time 
sprang from their stations, and closed in the centre of the lists, witti 
the same speed, the samed^Eterity, the same violence, but not ihe same 
equal fortune as before. 

In this second encounter, the Templar aimed at the centre of his 
antagonist's shield, and struck it so fair and so forcibly, that his spear 
went to shivers, and the Disinherited Knight reeled in his saddle. On 
the other hand, that champion, had from the beginning of his career 
directed the point of his spear towards Bois-Guilbert's shield, but 
changing his aim almost in the moment of encounter, he addressed it 
t : I'i.' LeliBKl^ a marlc more difficult to hit, tut wliich, if attained, 
rcnde/Ld ia*-. cihoclc more irresiPtiMo. Yet, even at this disadvantAge, 
the Temj^Ur sustained his liigh reputation; and, had not the girths of 
his saddle burst, he might not have been unhorsed. As it chanced, 
however, saddle, horse, and man, rolled on the ground under a cloud 
of dust 

To extricate himself from the stirrups and fallen steed, was to the 
Templar scarce the work of a moment; and, stung with madness, both 
at his disgrace, and at the acclamations with which it was hailed by 
the spectators, he drew his sword and waved it in defiance of his con- 
queror. The Disinherited Knight sprung from his seat, and also un- 
sheathed his sword. The marshals of the field, however, spurred their 
horses between them, and reminded them that the laws of the tourna- 
ment did not, on the present occasion, permit this species of encounter. 

''We shall meet again, I tnist,'' said the Jemplar, casting a 
resentfrd glance at his antagonist; "and where there are none to 
separate us." 

" If we do not,'* said the Dismherited Knight, <'the fault shall not 
be mine. On foot or horseback, with spear, with axe, or with sword, 
I am alike ready to encounter thee." 

More and angrier words would have been exchanged, but the mar- 
shals, crossing their lances betwixt them, compelled them to separate. 
The Disinherited Knight returned to his first station, and Bois-Guilbert 
to his tent, where he remained for the rest of the day in the agony of 
despair. 
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Without alighting from his horse, the conqueror called for a bowl 
of wine, and, opening the beayer, or lower part of his helmet, an- 
nounced that he quaffed it, ** To all true English hearts, and> to the 
confusion of foreign tyrants." He then commanded his trumpeter to 
sound a defiance to the challengers, and desired a herald to announce 
to them, that he should make no election, but was willing to en- 
counter them in the order in which they pleased to advance against 
him. 

The gigantic Front-de-6ceuf, armed in sable annour, was the first 
who took the field. He bore on a white shield a black bull's head, 
half defaced by the numerous encounters which he had undergone, 
and bearing the arrogant motto. Cave, euUsum. Orer (his champion, 
the Disinherited Knight obtained a slight but decisive advantage. 
Both champions broke their lances fairly, but Front-de-Bceuf, who 
lost a stirrup in the encounter, was adjudged to have the disadvantage. 
In the stranger's third encounter, with Sir Philip de Malvoisin, he 
was equally successful, striking that baron so forcibly on the casque, 
that the laces of the helmet broke, and Malvoisin, only saved from 
falling by being unhelmeted, was declared vanquished like his com- 
panions. 

In his fourth encounter, with De Grandmesnil, the Disinherited 

Kmght showed as much courtesy as he had hitherto evinced Courage 

and dexterity. De Grandmesnil's horse, which was young and violent, 

reared and plunged in the course of the career so as to disturb the 

rider's aim, and the stranger, declining to take the advantage which 

this accident afforded him, raised his lance, and, passing his antagonist 

without touching him, wheeled his horse, and rode again to his own 

end of the lists, offering his antagonist, by a herald, the chance of a 

second encounter. This De Grandmesnil declined, avowing himself 

vanquished, as much by courtesy as by the address of his opponent. 

Ralph de Vipont summed the list of the stranger's triumphs, being 
hnrled to the ground with such force, that the blood gushed ftom his 
nose and from his mouth, and he was borne senseless from the' lists. 

The acclamations of thousands applauded the unanimous award of 
the Prince and the marshalls, announcing the day's honors to the 
Disinherited Knight. 



EXTRACT FROM THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

I was ever of opinion that the honest man, who married and brought 
up a large family, did more service than he who continued single, and 
only talked of population. From this motive^ I had scarce taken orders 
a year before I began to think seriously of matrimony, and chose my 
wife as she did her wedding gown — not for a fine glossy surface, but 
such qualities as would wear well. To do her justice, she was a good- 
natured, notable woman; and as for education, there were few country 
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ladies who conld show more. She could read any Bnglish book with- 
out much spelling ; but for pickling, preserving, and cookery, none 
could excel her. She prided herself also upon being an excellent con- 
triyer in housekeeping : though I could never find that we grew richer 
with all her contrivances. 

However, we loved each other tenderly, and our fondness increased 
as we grew old. There was, in fact, nothing that could make us angry 
with the world or each other. We had an elegant house, situate in a 
fine country, and a good neighbourhood. The year was spent in moral 
or rural amusements, in visiting otir rich neighbours, and relieving 
such as were poor. We had no revolutions to fear, nor fatigues to un- 
dergo ; all our adventures were by the fire-side, and all our migrations 
from tiie blue bed to the brown. 

As we lived near the road, we often had the traveller or stranger visit 
us, to taste our gooseberry-wine, for which we had great reputation ; 
and I profe^, with the veracity of an historian, that I never knew one 
of them find fault with it. Our cousins too, even to the fortieth re- 
move, all remembered their affini^, without any help from the herald's 
office, and came very frequently to see us. Some of them did us no 
great honour by these claims of kindred; as we had the blind, the 
maimed, and the halt, amongst the number. However, my wife always 
insisted that as they were the same^fiesh and blood, they should sit with 
us at the same table : so that if we had hot very rich, we generally had 
very happy friends about us ; for this remark will hold good through 
life, that the poorer the guest the better pleased he ever is with being 
treated ; and as some men gaze with admiration at the colours of a 
tulip, or the wing of a butterfly, so I was by nature an admirer of 
happy human faces. However, when any one of our relations was 
found to be a person of a very bad character, a troublesome guest, or 
one we desired to get rid of, upon his leaving my house, I ever took 
care to lend him a riding-coat, or a pair of boots, or sometimes a horse 
of small value, and I always had the satisfaction to find he never came 
back to return them. By this the house was cleared of such as we did 
not like ; but never was the family of Wakefield known to turn the tra- 
veller or the poor dependant out of doors. 

Thus we lived several years in a state of much happiness ; not but 
that we sometimes had those little rubs which Providence sends to en- 
hance the value of its favours. My orchard was often robbed by school- 
boys, and my wife's custards plundered by the cats or the children. 
The squire would sometimes fall asleep in the most pathetic parts of 
my sermon, or his lady return my wife's civilities at church with amu- 
tihited courtsey. But we soon got over the uneasiness caused by such 
accidents, and usually in three or four days began to wonder how they 
vexed us. 

My children, the offspring of temperance, as they were educated with- 
out softness, so they were at once well-formed and healthy; my sons 
hardy and active, my daughters beautiful and blooming. Our eldest 
son was named George, after his uncle, who left us ten thousand pounds. 
Our second child, a girl, I intended to call after her aunt Grissel ; 
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Tmt mj wife, who had lately been leading romances, inflisted upon 
her being called OUida. In less than another year we had anothet 
daughter, and now I was determined that Grissel should be her name ; 
but a rich relation taking a fancy to stand godmother, the girl was 
by her directions called Sophia; so that we had two romantic names 
in the family ; but I solemnly protest I had no hand in it. Moses was 
our next, and, after an interval of twelve years, we had two sons more. 

It would be fruitless to deny my exultation when I saw my little 
ones about me ; but the vanity and satisfaction of my wife were even 
greater than mine. When our visitors would say, ** Well, upon my 
word, Mrs. Primrose, you have the finest children in the whole country :*' 
— ^^'Ay, neighbour," she would answer, ''they are as Heaven made 
them — handsome enough, if they be good enough ; for handsome is 
that handsome does." ^d then she would bid tiie girls hold up their 
heads, who, to conceal nothing, were certainly veiy handsome. Mere 
outside is so very trifling a circumstance with me, that I should scarce 
have remembered to mention it, had it not been a general topic of con- 
versation in the country. Olivia, now about eighteen, had that lux- 
uiiancy of beauty, with which painters generally draw Hebe— open, 
sprightly, and commanding. Sophia's features were not so striking at 
first, but often did more certain execution ; for they were soft, modest, 
and alluring. The one vanquished by a single blow, the other by ef- 
forts successively repeated. 

My eldest son, George, was bred at Oxford, as I intended him for 
one of the learned professions. My second boy, Moses, whom I de- 
signed for business, received a sort of miscellaneous education at home. 
But it is needless to attempt describing the particular characters of 
young people that had seen but very littie of the 'world. In short, a 
family likeness prevailed through all ; and properly qpeaking, they had 
but one character — that of being all equally generous, credulous, sim- 
ple, and inoffensive. 



It was now near midnight that I came to knock at my door; all was 
still and silent — ^my heart dUated with unutterable happiness, when, 
to my amazement, I saw the house bursting out into a blaze of fire, 
and every aperture red with conflagration ! I gave a loud convulsive 
outcry, and fell upon the pavement insensible. This alarmed my son, 
who had, till this, been asleep, and he, perceiving the flames, instantly 
awaked my wife and daughter, and all running out, naked, and wild 
vrith apprehension, recalled me to life with their anguish. But it was 
only to objects of new terror, for the flames had by this time caught the 
roof of our dwelling, part after part continuing to fall in, while the 
family stood with silent agony looking on, as if they enjoyed the 
blaze. I gazed upon them and upon it by turns, and then looked 
round me for my two littie ones; but they were not to be seen. ** O 
Misery ! where," cried I, " where are my littie ones V " They are burnt 
to death in the flames," said my wife calmly, ** and I wUl die with 
them." That moment I h^axd the cry of the babes within, who were 
just awaked by the fire, and nothing could have stopped me. '' Where, 
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where are my childrenf" cried I, rushing through the flames, and burst- 
ing the door ot the chamber in which thej were confined. — '* Where are 
my little ones I" — ^ Here, dear papa, here we are !" cried they together, 
while the flames were just catching the bed where they lay. I caught 
fhem both in my arms, and conyeyed them through the £bre as fast as 
possible, while, just as I was going out, the roof sunk in. " Now,'' cried 
I, holding up my children,'' now let the flames bum on, and all my 
possessions perish ! Here Ihey are, I have saved my treasure : here, m j 
dearest, here are our treasures, and we shall be happy." We kissed our 
Uttle darlings a thousand times ; they clasped us round the neck, and 
seemed to share our transfports, while their mother laughed and wept 
by turns. 

I now stood a calm spectator of the flames, and after some time began 
to perceive that my arm to the shoulder was scorched in a terrible man- 
ner. It was, therefore, out of my power to give my son any assistance, 
either in attempting to save our goods, or preventing the flames qpread- 
ing to our com. By this time the neighbours were alarmed, and came 
running to our assistance ; but all they could do was to stand, like us, 
spectators of the calamity. My goods, among which were the notes I 
had reserved for my daughters' fortunes, were entirely consumed, ex- 
cept a box with some papers, that stood in the kitchen, and two or tiuree 
things more of little consequence, which my son brought away in the 
beginning. The neighbours contributed, however, what they could to 
lighten our distress. They brought us clothes, and furnished one of 
our out-houses with kitchen utensils : so that by day-light we had ano- 
ther, though a wretched dwelling to retire to. My honest next neigh- 
hour and his children were not the least assiduous in providing us with 
every thing necessAiy, and offering whatever consolation untutored 
benevolence could suggest. 



EXTRACT FROM THE CITIZEN OF THE 

WORLD. 

FROM LEN CHI ALTANGI TO FUM HOAM. 

Think not,^0 thou guide of my youth ! that absence can impair my 
respect, or interposing trackless deserts blot your reverend figure from 
my memory. The farther I travel, I feel the pain of separation with 
stronger force ; those ties that bind me to my native country and you,, 
are still unbrolEen. By every remove, I only drag a greater length of 
chain. 

Could I find aught worth transmitting from so remote a region as 
this, to which I have wandei'ed, I should gladly send it ; but instead of 
this you must be contented witii a renewal of my former professions, 
and an imperfect account of a people with whom 1 am as yet but su- 
perficially acquainted. The remarks of a man who has been but three 
days in the country, can only be those obvious circumstances which 
force themselves upon the imagination: I consider myself here as a 
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newly created being introduced into a new world ; every object strikes 
with wonder and surprise. The imagination, still onsated, seems the 
only active principle of the mind. The most trifling occurrences give 
pleasure, till the gloss of novelty is worn away. When I have ceased 
to wonder, I may possibly grow wise; I may then call the reasoning 
principle to my aid, and compare those objects with each other, which 
were before examined without reflection. 

Behold me then in London, gazing at the strangers, and they at me. 
It seems they find somewhat absurd in my figure ; and had I been 
never from home, it is possible I might find an infinite fund of ridicule 
in theirs; but by long traveling I am taught to laugh at folly alone, 
and to find nothing truly ridiculous but villany and vice. 

When I had just quitted my native country, and crossed the Chinese 
wall, I fancied every deviation from the customs and manners of China 
was a departing firam nature ; I smiled at the blue lips and red fore- 
head of the Tonguese; and could hardly contain when I saw the 
Daares dress their heads with horns; the Ostiacks powdered with red 
earth ; and the Calmuck beauties, tricked out in all the finery of sheep 
skin, appeared highly ridiculous: but I soon perceived that the ridicule 
lay not in them but in me; that I falsely condemned others of absur- 
dity, because they ha]4)ened to difler from a standard originally founded 
in prejudice or partiality. 

I find no pleasure therefore in taxing the English with departing 
from nature in their external appearance, which is all I yet know of 
their character; it is possible they only endeavour to improve her 
. simple plan, since evf^ry extravagance in dress proceeds from a desire 
of becoming more beautiful than nature made us ; and this is so harm- 
less a vanity, that I not cmly pardon but approve it A desire to be 
more excellent than others is what actually mak^s us so ; and as thou- 
sands find a livelihood in society by such a^^tites, none but the igno- 
rant inveigh against them. 

You are not insensible, most reverend Fum Hoam, what numberless 
trades, even among the Chinese, subsist by the harmless pride of each 
other. Tour nose-borers, feet-swathers, tooth-stainers, eye-brow pluck- 
en, would aU want bread, should their neighbours want vanity. These 
vanities, however, employ much fewer hands in China than in Eng- 
land ; and a fine genfleman or a fine lady here, dressed up to the 
fashion, seems scarcely to have a single limb that does not suffer some 
distortions from art. 

To make a fine gentieman several trades are required, but chiefly a 
barber : you have undoubtedly heard of the Jewish champion, whose 
strength lay in his hair: one would think that the English were for 
placing all wisdom there. To appear wise nothing more is requisite 
here, than for a man to borrow hair from the heads of all his neighbours, 
and clap it like a bush upon his own : the distributors of law and 
physic stick on such quantities, that it is almost impossible, even in 
idea, to distinguish between the head and hair. 

Those whom I have been now describing affect the gravity of the 
lion ; those whom I am going to describe more resemble the pert vivacity 
of smaller animals. The barber, who is still master of the ceremonies, 
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cuts their hair close to the crown; and then with a composition of mesd 
and hog's laid, plasters the whole in such a manner as to make it im- 
possible to distinguish whether the patient wears a cap or a plaster: but 
to make the picture more perfectly striking, conceive the tail of some 
beast, a greyhound's tail, or a pig*s tail, for instance, appended to the 
back of the head, and reaching down to that place where tails in other 
animals are generally seen to begin ; thus be-tailed and be-powdered, 
the man of taste fancies he improves in beauty, dresses up his hard- 
featured face in smiles, and attempts to look hideously tender. Thus 
equipped, he is qualified to make love and hopes for success, more 
for the powder on the outside of the head, than the sentiments within. 

Yet, when I consider what sort of a creature the fine lady is, to whom 
he is supposed to pay his addresses, it is not strange to find him thus 
equipped in order to please. She is herself every whit as fond of 
powder, and tails, and hog's lard as he : to speak my secret sentiments, 
most reverend Fum, the ladies here are horridly ugly;' I can hardly 
endure the sight of them ; they no way resemble the beauties of China : 
the Europeans have a quite different idea of beauty firom us ; when I 
reflect on the small.footed perfections of an Eastern beauty, how is it 
possible I should have eyes for a woman whose f^et are ten inches 
long? I shall never forget the beauties of my native city of Nangfew. 
How very broad their faces; how very short their noses; how very 
little their eyes ; how very thin their lips ; how very black their teeth ; 
the snow on the tops of ttie Bao is not fairer than their cheeks; and 
their eye-brows are smaJl as the line by the pencil of Quamsi. Here 
a lady with such perfections would be frightful; Dutch and Chinese 
beauties, indeed, have some resemblance, but English women are en- 
tirely different ; red cheeks, big eyes, and teeth of the most odious 
whiteness, are not only seen here, but wished for; and then they have 
such masculine feet, as actually serve some for walking ! 

Yet, uncivil as nature has been, they seem resolved to undo her in 
unkindness ; they use white powder, blue powder, and black powder, 
for their hair, and a red powder for their face on some particular occa- 
sions. 

They like to have the face of various colours, as among the Tartars 
of Coreki, fiiequently sticking on with spittle little black patches on 
every part of it, except on the tip of the nose, which I have never seen 
with a patch. You will have a better idea of their manner of placing 
these spots, when I have finished a map of an English face patched up 
to the fashion, which shall shortly be sent to increase your curious col- 
lection of paintings, medals, and monsters. 

But what surprises more than all the rest is, what I have just now 
been credibly informed of by one of this country : ** Most ladies here," 
says he, ^* have two faces ; one face to sleep in, and another to show in 
company; the first is generally reserved for the husband and family 
at home, the other put on to please strangers abroad ; the family face 
is often indifferent enough, but the out-door one looks somewhat better ; 
this is always made at the toilet, where the looking glass and toad- 
eater sit in council, and settle the complexion of the day." 

I cannot ascertain the truth of this remark; however, it is actually 
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certain that they wear more clothes within doon than without ; and I 
have seen a lady, who seemed to shudder at a breeze in her apaiment, 
appear half naked in the streets. FareweU. 



TO THE SAME. 

The English seem as rilent as the Japanese, yet vainer than the in. 
habitants of Siam. Upon my arrival I attributed that reserve to mo- 
desty, which I now find has its origin in pride. Condescend to address 
them first, and you are sure of their acquaintance ; stoop to flatteiy, 
and yon conciliate their friendship and esteem. They bear hunger, 
cold, fatigue, and all the miseries of life without shrinking : danger 
only calls forth their fortitude ; they even exult in calamity ; but 
contempt is what they cannot bear. An Englishman fears contempt 
more than death : he often files to death as a refuge from its pressure, 
and dies when he fancies the world has ceased to esteem him. 

Fride seems the source not only of their national vices, but of their 
national virtues. An Englishman is taught to love his king as his 
friend, but to acknowledge no other master than the laws which himself 
has contributed to enact. He despises those nations who, in order that 
one man may be free, are all content to be slaves — ^who first lift a 
^^rant into terror, and then shrink under his power as if delegated from 
heaven. Liberty is echoed in all their assemblies, and thousands might 
be found ready to ofier up their lives for the sound,' though, perhaps, 
not one of all the number understands its meaning. The lowest 
mechanic, however, looks upon it as his duty to be a watchfrd guardian 
of his country's freedom, and often uses a language that might seem 
haughty, even in the mouth of the great emperor, who traces his ancestiy 
to the moon. 

A few days ago, passing by one of their prisons, I could not avoid 
stopping, in order to listen to a dialogue which I thought might afford 
me some entertainment The conversation was carri^ on between a 
debtor, through the grate of his prison; a porter, who had stopped to 
rest Ms burthen ; and a soldier, at the window. The subject was upon 
a threatened invasion from France, and each seemed extremely anxious 
to rescue his country from the impending danger. " For my part," cries . 
the prisoner, " the greatest of my apprehensions is for our freedom; if 
the French should conquer, what would become of English liberty I 
My dear friends, liberty is the Englishman's prerogative ; we must pre- 
serve that at the expense of our lives; of that the French shall never 
deprive us : it is not to be expected that men, who are slaves themselves, 
would preserve our freedom should they happen to conquer.'' *' Ay, 
slaves," cries the porter, '* they are all slaves, fit only to carry burthens, 
every one of them. Before I would stoop to slavery, may this be my 
poison,'* (and he held the goblet in his hand,)'' may this be my poison 
— ^bnt I would sooner list for a soldier." 

The soldier, taking the goblet from his friend, with much awe, fer- 
vently <aied out, '<It is not so much our liberties as our religon that 
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would suffer hj sach a change : ay, onr religion, my lads. May the 

d !" (such was the solemnity of his adjaration,) 

^ if the French should come over, but our religion would be utterly nn. 
done." So saying, instead of a libation, he applied the goblet to his 
lips, and confirmed his sentiments with a ceremony of the most perse- 
vering dcTotion. 

In short, every man here pretends to be a politician; even the fair 
sex are sometimes found to mix the severity of national altercation with 
the blandishments of love, and often become conquerors by mor^ 
weapons of destruction than their eyes. 

The universal passion for politics is gratified by daily gazettes, as 
with us at China. But as in ours the emperor endeavours to instruct 
his people ; in theirs the people endeavour to instruct the administra- 
tion. You must not, however, imagine, that they who compile these 
papers have any actual knowledge of the politics, or the government 
of a state; they only collect their materials firom the oracle of some 
coffee-house, which oracle has himself gathered them the night before 
from a beau at a gaming table, who has pillaged his knowledge from 
a great man's porter, who has had the information from the great 
man's gentleman, who has invented the whole story for his own amuse- 
ment the night preceding. 

The English in general seem fonder of gaining the esteem than the 
love of those they converse with : this gives a formality to their amuse- 
ments : their gayest conversations have something too wise for inno- 
cent relaxation : though in company you are seldom disgusted with the 
absurdity of a fool, you are seldom lifted into rapture by those strokes 
of vivacity which give instant, though not permanent, pleasure. 

What tiiey want, however, in gaiety they make up in politeness. 
You smile at hearing me praise the English for their politeness; you 
who have heard very different accounts from the missionaries at Pekin, 
who have seen such a differentbehaviour in their merchants and seamen 
at home. But I must still repeat it, the English seem more polite than 
any of their neighbours ; their great art in this respect lies in endea- 
vouring, while they oblige, to lessen the force of the favour. Other 
countries are fond of obliging a stranger, but seem desirous that he 
should be sensible of the obligation. The English confer their kind- 
ness with an appearance of indifference, and give away benefits with 
an air as if they despised them. 

Walking a few days ago between an English and a Frenchman in 
the suburbs of the city, we were overtaken by a heavy shower of rain. 
I was unprepared, but they had each large coats, which defended them 
from what seemed to me a perfect inundation. The Englishman, seeing 
me shrink from the weather, accosted me thus : " Psha, man, what dost 
shrink at? Here take this coat; I don't want it; I find it no way 
useful to me ; I had as lief be without it." The Frenchman began to 
show his politeness in turn. ** My dear friend," cries he, *' why won't 
you oblige me by making use of my coat } you see how well it defends 
me from the rain ; I should not choose to part with it to others, but to 
such a friend as you, I couldeven part with my skin to do him service." 
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Frcmi sochiniiuiteiiistanoes as these, most rvverendF^ Homb, I 
am sensible your sagacity will collect instradioii. The volume of na- 
ture is the book of looiowledge; and he becomes most wise who makes 
the most judicious selection. FarewelL 



EXTRACT FROM THE SPECTATOR. 

ON CHEERFULNESS. 

I have always pxefened Cheerfulness to Mirth. The lattoi* I 
consider as an act, the former as a habit of the mind. Itfjrth is short 
and transient, cheerfulness fixed and permanent These are often 
raised into the greatest transports of mirth, who are sulgect to the 
greatest depressions of melancholy: on the contrary, cheerfulness, 
though it does not give the mind such an exquisite gladness, prevents 
us from falling into any depth of sorrow. Mirth is like a Hash of 
lightning, that breaks through a gloom of doods, and glitters for a 
moment ; cheerfulness keeps up a kind of day-light in tbe mind, and 
fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity. 

Men of austere principles look upon mirth as too wanton and 
dissolute for a state of probation, and as filled with a certain triumph 
and insolence of heart that is inconsistent with a life which is every 
moment obnoxious to the greatest dangers. Writers of this complex- 
ion have observed, that the sacred Person who was the great pattern of 
perfection, was never seen to laugh. 

Cheerfulness of mind is not liable to any of these exceptions ; it is 
of a serious and composed nature; it does not throw the mind into a 
condition improper for the present state of humanity, and is very con- 
spicuous in the characters of those who are looked upon as the greatest 
philosophers among the Heathens, as well as among those who have 
been deservedly esteemed as saints and holy men among Christians. 

If we consider cheerfulness in three lights, with regard to ourselves, 
to those we converse with, and to the great Author of our being, it will 
not a little recommend itself on each of these accounts, llie mai^ 
who is possessed of this excellent frame of mind, is not only easy in 
his thoughts, but a perfect master of all the powers and faculties of his 
soul : his imagination is always clear, and his judgment undisturbed: 
his temper is even and unruffled, whether in action or in solitude. 
He comes with a relish to all those goods which nature has provided 
for him, tastes all the pleasures of the creation which are poured upon 
him, and does not feel the full weight of those accidental evils wMch 
may befal him. 

If we consider him in relation to the persons whom he converses 
with, it naturally produces love and good-will towards him. A cheer- 
ful mind is not only disposed to be affable and obliging, but raises the 
same good-humour in those who come within its influence* A man 
finds himself pleased, he does not know why, with the cheerfulness of 

X 
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his companion : it is like a sudden sunshine that awakens a sacred de- 
light in the mind, without her attending to it. The heart rejoices of 
its own accord, and naturally flows out into friendship and benevolence 
towards the person who has so kindly an effect upon it. 

When I consider this cheerful state of mind in its third relation, I 
caimot but look upon it as a constant habitual gratitude to the Author 
of nature. An inward cheerfulness is an implicit praise and thanks- 
giving to Providence under all its dispensations. It is a kind of acqui- 
escence in the state wherein we are placed, and a secret approbation 
of the Divine will in his conduct towards man. 

A man, who uses his best endeavours to live according to the 
dictates of virtue and right reason, has two perpetual spurces of cheer- 
fulness in the consideration of his own nature, and of that Being on 
whom he has a dependence. If he looks into himself, he cannot but 
rejoice in that existence, which is so lately bestowed upon him, and 
which, afler millions of ages, will be still new, and still in its begin- 
ning. How many self-congratulations naturally rise in the mind, 
when it reflects on this its entrance into eternity; when it takes a view 
of those improvable faculties, which in a few years, and even at its 
first setting out, have made so considerable a progress, and which will 
be still receiving an increase of perfection, and consequently an in- 
crease of happiness! The consciousness of such a being spreads a 
perpetual diffusion of joy through the soul of a virfiious man, and 
makes him look upon himself every moment as more happy than he 
knows how to conceive. ^ 

The second source of cheerfulness to a good mind, is its considera- 
tion of that Being on whom we have our dependence, and in whom, 
though we behold him as yet but in the first faint discoveries of his 
perfections, we see every thing that we can ima^ne as great, glorious, 
or amiable. We find ourselves every where upheld by his goodness, 
and surrounded with an immensity of love and mercy. In short, we 
depend upon a Being, whose power qualifies him to make us happy 
by an infinity of means, whose goodness and truth engage him to 
make those happy who desire it of him, and whose unchangeableness 
will secure us in this happiness to all eternity. 

Such considerations, which every one should perpetually cherish in 
his thoughts, will banish from us all that secret heaviness of heart 
which untiiixiking men are subject to when they lie under no real af- 
fliction; all that anguish which we may feel from any evil that actual- 
ly oppresses us; to which I may likewise add those little cracklings of 
mirth and folly that are apter to betray virtue than support it ; and 
establish in us such an even and cheerful temper, as makes us pleas- 
ing to ourselves, to those with whom we convene, and to Him whom 
we were made to please. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE RAMBLER. 

ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 

Nothing has so much exposed men of learning to contempt and ridi- 
cule, as their ignorance of things which are known to all but them- 
selves. Those who have been taught to consider the institutions of the 
schools, as giving the last perfection to human abilities, are surprised 
to see men wrinkled with study, yet wanting to be instructed in the 
minute circumstances of propriety, or the necessary forms of daily 
transaction ; and quickly shake off their reverence for modes of educa- 
tion, which they find to produce no ability above the rest of mankind. 

Books, says Bacon, can never teach the use of books. The student 
must leam by commerce with mankind to reduce his speculations to 
practice, and accommodate his knowledge to the purposes of life. 

It is too common for those who have been bred to scholastic profes- 
sions, and passed much of their time in acadamies, where nothing but 
learning confers honours, to disregard every other qualification, and to 
imagine that they shall find mankind ready to pay homage to their 
knowledge, and to crowd about them for instruction. They therefore 
step out from their cells into the open world, with all the confidence of 
authority and dignity of importance ; they look round about them at 
once witii ignorance and scorn on a race of beings to whom they are 
equally unknown and equally contemptible, but whose manners they 
must imitate, and with whose opinions they must comply, if they desire 
to pass their time happily among them. 

To lessen that disdain with which scholars are inclined to look on 
the common business of the world, and the unwillingness with which 
they condescend to leam what is not to be found in any system of phi- 
losophy, it may be necessary to consider, that though admiration is ex- 
cited by abstruse researches and remote discoveries, yet pleasure is not 
given, nor affection conciliated, but by softer accomplishments, and 
qualities more easily communicable to those about us. He that can 
only converse upon questions, about which only a small part of man- 
kind has knowledge sufficient to make them curious, must lose his days 
in unsocial silence, and live in the crowd of life without a companion. 
He that can only be useful in great occasions, may die without exert- 
ing his abilities, and stand a helpless spectator of a thousand vexations 
which fret away happiness, and which nothing is required to remove 
but a littie dexterity of conduct and readiness of expedients. 

No degree of knowledge attainable by man is able to set him above 
the wAUt of hourly assistance, or to extinguish the desire of fond en- 
dearments, and tender officiousness ; and therefore no one should think 
it unnecessary to leam those arts by which friendship may be gained. 
Kindness is preserved by a constant reciprocation of benefits or inter- 
change of pleasures ; but such benefits only can be bestowed, as others 
are capable of receiving, and such pleasures only imparted, as others 
are qualified to enjoy. 
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By this descent from the pinnacles of art no honour will be lost; for 
the condescenrioDs of learning axe always overpaid by gratitude. An 
elevated genius employed in little things, appears, to use the simile of 
Longinus, like the sun in his evening de^ination ; he remits his splen- 
dour but retains his magnitude ; and pleases more though he dazzles 
less. 



EXTRACT FROM CHESTERFIELD. 

ON THE ADVANTAGES OF UNITING GENTLENESS OF 
MANNERS WITH FIRMNESS OF MIND. 

I mentioned to you, some lime ago, a sentence, which I would most 
eamesfly wish yon always to retain in your thoughts, and observe in 
your conduct; it is suaviter in modOffortUhr in re. I do not know any 
one rule so unexceptionably useful and necessary in every part of life. 

The suavith' in modo alone would degenerate and sink into a mean, 
timid complaisance, and passiveness, if not supported and dignified by 
tkefayrtitkr in re; which would also run into impetnodty andbrntality, 
if not tempered and softened by the twivilh' in modo : however, they 
are seldom united. The warm choleric man, with strong animal spirits 
despises the tuaviith' in modo, and thmks to cany all before him by the 
forHih in re. He may possibly, by great accident, now and then suc- 
ceed, when he has only weak and timid people to deal with ; but his 
general fate will be, to shock, offend, be hated, and fail. On the other 
band, the cunning crafty man thinks to gain all his ends by the tua- 
vUir in modo only : he becomes all things to all men ;. he seems to have 
no opinion of his own, and servilely adopts the present opinion of the 
present person ; he inMnuates himself only into the esteem of fools, but 
is soon detected, and surely despised by every body else. The wise man 
(who differs as much fiom the cunning, as from the choleric man) alone 
joins the suaviter in modo with the forHUr in re. 

If you are in authority, and have a right to command, 3rour com- 
mands delivered tuaviter in modo will be willingly, cheerfully, and 
consequently well obeyed; whereas if given onlyfortitkr, that is bru- 
tally, they will rather, as Tacitus sajrs, be inteipreted than executed. 
For my own part, if I bade my footman bring me a glass of wine, in a 
rough insulting manner, I should expect, that in obeying me, he would 
contrive to spill some of it upon me ; and I am sure I should deserve it 
A cool steady resolution should show, that where you have a right to 
command, you will be obeyed ; but, at the same time, a gentleness in 
the manner of enforcing that obedience, should make it acheerftil one, 
and soften, as much as possible, the mortifying consciousness of infe- 
riority. If you are to ask a favoxur, or even to solidt your due, you 
must do it sttavith in modo, or you will give those, who have a mind to 
reftise yon either, a pretence to do it, by resenting the manner ; but, on 
the other hand, you must, by a steady perseverance and decent Uaa^ 
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cionsness, show ihe/ortiikr in re. In short, this precept is the only 
way I know in the world, of being loved without being despised, and 
feared without being hated. It constitutes the dignity of character, 
which every wise man must endeavour to establish. 

If therefore you find that you have a hastiness in your temper, which 
unguardedly breaks out into indiscreet sallies, or rough expressions, to 
either your superiors, your equals, or your inferiors, watch it narrowly, 
check it carefully, and call the suaviter in modo to your assistance ; at 
the first impulse of passion be silent, till you can be soft. Labour even 
to get the command of your countenance so well, that those emotions 
may not be read in it : a most unspeakable advantage in business ! On 
the other hand, let no complaisance, no gentleness of temper, no weak 
desire of pleasing on your part, no wheedling, coaxing, nor flattery, on 
other people's, make you recede one jot from any point that reason and 
prudence have bid you pursue ; but return to the charge, persist, perse- 
vere, and you will find most things attainable that are possible. A 
yielding, timid weakness is always abused and insulted by the unjust 
and the unfeeling; but meekness, when sustained by the fortitkr in re, 
is always respected, commonly successful. In your friendships and 
connexions, as well as in your enmities, this rule is particularly useful : 
let your firmness and vigour preserve and invite attachments to you ; 
but, at the same time, let your manner hinder the enemies of your 
friends and dependents from becoming your's: let your enemies be dis- 
armed by the gentleness of your manner, but let them feel at the same 
time, the steadiness of your just resentment; for there is a great differ- 
ence between bearing malice, which is always ungenerous, and a reso- 
lute self-defence, which is always prudent and justifiable. 

I conclude with this observation. That gentleness of manners, with 
firmness of mind, is a short, but full description of human perfection, 
on this side of religious and moral duties. 



EXTRACT FROM KENILWORTH.— W. SCOTT. 

. . . . ''But hark ! what a dead silence hath fallen on them at 
once !" 

'' The procession pauses," said Raleigh,'' at the gate of the chase." 

His farther meditations were inten-upted by a shout of applause from 
the multitude, so tremendously vociferous, that the country echoed for 
miles round. The guards thickly stationed upon the road by which 
the Queen was to advance, caught up the acclamation, which ran like 
wildfire to the castle, and announced to all within, that Queen Eliza- 
beth had entered the royal chase of Kenilworth. The whole music of 
the castle sounded at once, and a round of artillery, with a salve of 
small arms, was discharged from the battlements; but the noise of 
drums, and even of the cannon themselves, was but faintly heard 
amidst the roaring and reiterated welcomes of the multitude. 

As the noise began to abate, a glare of light was seen from the gate 
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of the pork, and bi'oadening and brightening as it came nearer, advanced 
along the open and fair aTenne that led towards the gallery tower ; 
anA which, as we have already noticed, was lined on eith^ hand by the 
retainers of the Earl of Leicester* The word was passed along the line, 
" Tfa6 Queen ! The Qneen ! Silence, and stand fast !" Onward came 
the cavalcade, illuminated by two hundred thick waxen torches, in the 
hands of as many horsemen, which cast a light like that of broad day 
around the procession, but especially on the principal group, of which 
the Qneen herself, arrayed in the most splendid manner, and blazing 
with jewels, formed the central figure. She was mounted on a milk 
white horse, which she reined with peculiar grace and dignity, and in 
the whole of a stately and noble carriage, you saw the daughter of a 
hundred kings. 

The ladies of the court who rode beside her majesty, had taken 
special care that their own external appearance should not be more 
S^orious than their rank and the occasion altogether demanded, so that 
no inferior luminary might appear to approach the orbit of royalty. 
But their personal charms, and the magnificence by which, under every 
prudential restraint, they were necessarily distinguished, exhibited them 
as the flower of a realm so far-famed for splendour and beauty. The 
magnificence of the courtiers, free from such restraint as prudence im- 
posed on the ladieS) was yet more unbounded. 

Leicester, who gUttered like a golden image with jewels and doth of 
gold, rode on her majesty^s right hand, as well in quality of her host, 
as of her master ot the horse. The black steed which he mounted had 
not a single wliite hair on his body, and was one of the most renowned 
chargers in Europe, having been purchased by the Earl at large ex> 
pence for this royal occasion. As the noble steed chafed at the slow 
pace of the procession, and, arching his stately neck, champed on the 
silver bit which restrained him, the foam fiew finom his mouth and 
speckled his well-formed limbs, as if with spots of snow. The rider 
well became the high place which he held, and the proud animal which 
he bestrode ; for no man in England, or perhaps in Europe, was more 
perfect than Dudley in horsemanship, and all other exercises belonging 
to quality. He was bare-headed, as were all the courtiers in the train; 
and the red torch light shone upon his long curled tresses of dark hair, 
and on his noble features, to the beauty of which even the severest criti- 
cism could only olgeot the lordly fault, as it may be termed, of a fore- 
head somewhat too high. On that proud evening, those features wore 
all the grateftil solidtude of a sul^ect, to show hhnself sensible of the 
high honour which the Queen was conferring on him, and all the pride 
and satisfiftction which became so glorious a moment. Yet, though 
neither eye nor feature betrayed ought but feelings which suited the 
occasion, some of tiie EarPs personal attendants remarked that he was 
unusually pale, and they expressed to each other thebr Ksar that he was 
taking more fatigue than consisted with his health. 

Yamey followed close behind his master, as the prindpal esquire in 
waiting, and had charge of his lordship's black velvet bonnet, garnished 
with a dasp of diamonds, and sumonnted by a white plume. He kept 
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his eye coostxaQj on bis maiter; and was, amongst Leicester's nn. 
merons attendants, he who was most anxious that his loid's strength 
and lesolntion should canrj him snccesslnlly through a day so agitating. 
For altfaoagh Yamey was one of the ftsw — ^the very few — moral mon. 
slers, who contrire to lull to sleep the remorse of their own bosoms, 
and aie drugged into moral inaensilnlity by atheism, as men in extreme 
agony are l^ed by opium, yet he knew that in the breast of his patron 
there was already awalcened the fire that is never quenched, and that 
his lord felt amid the pomp and magnificence we have described, the 
gnawing of the worm that dieih not Still, however, assured as Leicester 
stood, by Vamey's intelligence, that his countess laboured under an 
hidisposition, though forged, which formed an unanswerable apology 
to the Queen for her not appearing at Kenilworth, there was little 
danger, his wUy retainer thought, that a man so ambitious would betray 
himself by giving way to external weakness. 

The train, male and female, who attended immediately upon the 
Queen's person, were of course of the bravest and fairest, the highest- 
born nobles, and the wisest counsellors of that distinguished reign, to 
repeat whose names would only be to weary the reader. Behind came 
a long crowd of knights and gentlemen, whose rank and birth, however 
dislingaished, were thrown into shade, as their persons into the rear of 
a procession, whose front was of such august majesty. 

Thus marshalled, the cavalcade approached the gallery tower, which 
formed, as we have often observed, the extreme barrier of the castle. 

Amidst the bursts of mnac, which, as if the work of enchantment 
seemed now close at hand, now softened by distant space, now wailing 
so low and sweet, as if that distance was gradually prolonged until only 
the last lingering strains alone could reach the ear, Queen Elizabeth 
cxossed the gallery-tower, and came upon the long bridge, which ex- 
tended from thence to Mortimer's tower, and which was already as light 
as day, so many torohes had been fastened to the palisade on either 
side. Most of the nobles hero alighted and sent their horses to the 
neighbonring village of Kenilworth, following the Queen on foot, as 
did the gentlemen who had stood in array to receive her at the gallery. 
tower. •••••♦•• 

• • • The lower door of the hall opened, and Leicester, 

accompanied by several of his kinsmen, and of the nobles who had em- 
braced his faction, ro-entered the castle hall. 

The favourite Earl was now appareled all In white, his shoes being 
of white velvet, his stockings of knit silk, his upper stocks of white 
velvet, lined with cloth of silver, which was shown at the slashed part 
of the middle thigh ; his doublet of cloth of silver, the close jerkin of 
white velvet, embroidered with silver and seed.pearl ; his girdle and 
scabbaid of his sword of white velvet with golden buckles ; his poniard 
and sword hilted and mounted with gold; and over all, a rich loose 
robe of white satin, with a border of golden embroidery a foot in 
breadth. The collar of the garter, and tiie azure garter itself around 
his knee, completed the appointments of the Earl of Leicester ; which 
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were so well matched by his fair stature, graceful gesture, fine propor- 
tion of body, and handsome countenance, that, at ^at moment, he was 
admitted by all who saw him, as the goodliest person they had ever 
looked upon. Sussex and the other nobles were also richly attired, but 
in point of splendour and gracefulness, Leicester far exceeded them all. 

Elizabeth received him with great complacency. '' We have a piece 
of i-oyal justice," she said, '' to attend to. It is a piece of justice which 
interests us as a woman, as well as in the character of mother and guar- 
dian of the English people." 

An involuntary shudder came over Leicester, as he bowed low, ex- 
pressive of his readiness to receive her royal commands ; and a similar 
cold fit came over Yamey, whose eyes (seldom that evening removed 
from his patron) instantly perceived from the change in his looks, 
slight as that was, of what the Queen was speaking. But Leicester had 
w^rought his resolution up to the point which, in his crooked policy, he 
judged necessary ; and when Elizabeth added — ^ It is of the matter of 
Vaniey and Tressilian we speak — ^is the lady here, my lord?" His 
answer was ready : ^' Gracious madam, she is not." 

Elizabeth bent her brows and compressed her lips. ^ Our orders 
were strict and positive, my lord," was her answer — 

*' And should have been obeyed, good my liege," answered Leicester, 
" had they been expressed in the form of a lightest wish. But — ^Vamey 
step forward — this gentleman will inform your grace why the lady (he 
could not force his tongue to utter the words — hii wife) cannot attend 
on your royal presence." 

Yamey advanced, and pleaded with readiness, what indeed he firmly 
believed the absolute incapacity of the party (for neither did he dare in 
Leicester's presence, term her his wife), to wait on her grace. 

'' Here," said he, '^ are the attestations from a most learned physi- 
cian, whose skill and honour are well known to my Lord of Leicester, 
and from an honest and devout protestant, a man of credit and sub- 
stance, one Anthony Foster, the gentleman in whose house she is at 
present bestowed, that she now labours under an illness which alto- 
gether unfits her for such a journey as betwixt this castle and the 
neighbourhood of Oxford." 

" This alters the matters," said the Queen, taking the certificates in 
her hand, and glancing at their contents — ^'^ Let Tressilian come for- 
ward. Master Tressilian, we have much sympathy for your situation, 
the rather that you seem to have set your heart on this same Amy 
Robsart, or Yamey. Our power, thanks to God, and the willing obe- 
dience of a loving people, is worth something, but there are some things 
which it cannot compass. We cannot, for instance, command the affec- 
tions of a giddy young girl, and make her love sense and learning 
better than a courtier's fine doublet ; and we cannot control sickness, 
with which this lady seems afflicted \ who may not, by reason of such 
infirmity, attend our court here, as we had required her to do. Here 
are the testimonials of the physician who hasher under his charge, and 
the gentleman in whose house she resides, so setting forth." 

<< Under your majesty's favour," said Tressilian hastily ; and in his 
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alarm for the coofleqiiefioe of the impoaitioii p ract ia ed on the Qneen, 
forgetliiig, in part at leait,hia own proM iae to Amy, ** t h c aoMiftificatB i 
apeak not the troth." 

** How, Sr !" aaid the Queen, ''nnpeach my loid of Leioealei'a tb- 
ndty? But yoa shall have a fair hearing. In oar presence €tm 
meanest of our salijects ahall he heaid against the pnmdest, and the 
least known against the most fisToored; therefore joa shall he heard 
fidrly, hut heware yon do not speak without a wananL Look at theae 
certificates, in your own hand, and say manlUly if yon impugn the 
tmth of them, and upon what eridence." 

Ab the Queen spoke, his promise and all theconaeqiiencesrashed on 
the mind of the unfortonale Tresnlian, and while it oonlrolled the na- 
timl inclinalion to prononnce that which he knew from the evidence of 
his senses to he nntme, gave an indecision and inesolntion to his ap. 
pearance and utterance, which made strongly against him in the mind 
of EHzabeth, as well as of all those who heheld lum. He turned the 
papers over and over, as if he had been an idiot, incapable of compre- 
hending their contents. The Qneen's impatience began to become viidbla 
— ** Ton are a scholar, sir," she said,'* and of some note, as I hare heard, 
yet you seem wondrous slow in reading text hand. How say you, aie 
these certificates true or no ?" 

** Madam," said Tressilian, with obvious embairassment and hetSta- 
turn, anxious to avoid admitting evidence, which he might afterwards 
have reason to confiite, yet equally desirous to keep his word with Amy, 
and to give her, as he had promised, space to plead her own cause bi 
her own way. ^ Madam — Madam, your grace calls upon me to ad- 
mit evidence which ought to be proved valid by those who found their 
defence upon them." 

''Why, Tressilian, thou art critical as well as poetical," said the 
Queen, bending on him a brow of displeasure ; ^ methinks these wri. 
tings being produced in the presence of the noble Earl,' to whom this 
castle pertains, as his honour being appealed to as the guarantee of their 
authenticity, might be evidence enough for thee. But since thou list 
to be so formal — ^Vamey, or my Lord of Leicester, for the affair be- 
comes yours (these words, though spolcen at random, thrilled through 
the EarFs marrow and bones), what evidence have you as touching 
these certificates V* 

Yamey hastened to reply, preventing Leicester, " So please your 
mi^esty, my young Lord of Oxford, who is here in presence, knows 
Master Anthony Foster's hand and character." 

The Earl of Oxford, a young unthrift, whom Foster had more than 
once accommodated with loans on usurious interest, acknowledged, on 
this appeal, that he knew him as a wealthy and independent fianidin, 
supposed to be worth much money, and v«ified the certificate produced 
to be his handwriting. 

''And who speaksto thedoctors certificate f said the Queen. ** Alasco, 
methinks, is his name." 

Masters, her majesty's physician, not the less willingly, that he re- 
membered his repulse from Say's Court, and thought tiiat his present 
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testimony might gratify Ldcester, and mortify the Earl of Sossex and 
hU faction, acknowledged he had more than once consulted with Doctor 
AlascOy and spoke of him as a man of extraordinary learning and 
hidden acquirements, though not altogether in the regular way of prac- 
tice. The Earl of Huntingdon, Lord Leicester's hrother-in-law, and the 
Countess of Rutiand, next sang his praises, and hoth rememhered the 
thin heautiful Italian hand in which he was wont to write his receipts, 
and which corresponded with the certificate produced as his. 

^' And now, I trust. Master Tressilian, this matter is ended,'' said the 
Queen. '* We will do something ere the night is older to reconcile old 
Sir Hugh Rohsart to the match. You have done your duty something 
more than boldly; hut we were no woman, had we not comfort 
for the wounds which true love deals ; so we forgive your audacity, and 
your unclean hoots withal, which have weU nigh overpowered my 
Lord of Leicester's perfumes." 

So spoke Elizabeth, whose nicety of scent was one of the character- 
istics of her organization; as appeared long afterwards, when she ex- 
pelled Essex from her presence, on a charge against his boots, similar 
to that which she now expressed against those of Tressilian. 

But Tressilian had by this time collected himself, astonished as he 
had at first been at the audacity of the falsehood so feasibly supported, 
and placed in array against the evidence of his own eyes. He rushed 
forward, kneeled down, and caught the Queen by the skirt of her robe. 
*' Aa you are a christian woman," he said, ** Madam, as you are a 
ctowned Queen, to do equal justice among your subjects — ^as you hope 
yourself to have fair heiiring (which God grant you) at that last bar at 
which we must all plead, grant me one small request ! Decide not this 
matter so hastily. Give me but twenty-four hour's interval, and I will, 
at the end of that brief space, produce evidence which will shew to de- 
monstration that these certificates, which state this unhappy lady to be 
ill at ease in Oxfordshire, are false as hell !" 

" Let go my train," said Elizabeth, who was startled at his vehe- 
mence, though she had too much of the lion in her to fear, '^ the fellow 
must be distraught — ^and yet there is something strange in the vehe- 
mence of his demand. " Speak Tressilian ; what wilt thou do if, at the 
end of these four-and-twenty hours, thou canst not confute a fact so 
solemnly proved as this lady's illness 1" 

** I will lay down my head on the block," answered Tressilian* 

" Pshaw!" replied the Queen, '< God's light! thou speakest like a 
fool. What head falls in England but by justice of English law T 
I ask thee, man — ^if thou hast sense to understand me — ^wilt thoa, if 
thou shalt fail in this improbable attempt of thine, render me a good 
and sufficient reason why thou dost undertake it 1" 

Tressilian paused, and again hesitated, because he felt convinced, 
that if, within the interval demanded, Amy should become reconciled to 
her husband, he would in that case do her the worst of offices, by again 
ripping up the whole circumstances before Elizabeth, and showing how 
that wise but jealous princess had been imposed upon by false testinio. 
nials. The consciousness of this dilemma renewed his extreme embar- 
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rassment of look and maimer; he hesitated, looked down, and on the 
Queen repeating her question with a stem Toice and flashing eye, he 
admitted with faltering words, *< that it might he — he could not posi- 
tivelj — that is, in certain events— explain the reasons and grounds on 
which he acted." 

** Now hy the soul of King Henry,'' said the Queen, " this is either 
mock-struck madness or yery kuaveiy ! Seest thou, Raleigh, thy friend 
is far too Pindaric for this presence. Have him away, and make us 
quit of him, or it shall he the worse for him ; for his flights are too un- 
hridled for aught hut Parnassus, or St. Luke*s Hospital. But come 
hack instantly thyself, when he is placed under fitting restraint We 
wish we had seen the heauty which could make such havoc in a wise 
man's hrain." 

Tressilian was again endeavouring to address the Queen, when Ra- 
leigh, in ohedience to the orders he had received, interfered, and with 
Blount's assistance, half-led, half-forced him out of the presence- 
chamher, where he himself indeed hegan to perceive his presence did 
his cause more harm than good. <•«•♦♦ 



. . . ^ . The unfortunate Countess dropped on her knee hefore the 
Queen, let her casket fall from her hand, and clasping her palms to- 
gether, looked up in the Queen's face with such a mixed agony of fear 
and supplication, that Elizabeth was considerably affected. 

''What may this meanl'^ she said. '' This is a stronger passion 
than befits the occasion. Stand up, damsel — ^what wouldst thou have 
with us? 

** Your protection, madam," faultered forth the unhappy petitioner. 

** Each daughter of England has it while she is worthy of it," re- 
plied the Queen, ''but your distress seems to have a deeper root than a 
forgotten task. Why, and in what, do you crave our protection!" 

Amy hastily endeavoured to recal what she were best to say which 
might secure herself from the imminent dangers which surrounded her, 
without endangering her husband; and plunging from one thought to 
another, amidst the chaos which filled her mind, she could, at length, 
in answer to the Queen's repeated enquiries in what she sought pro- 
tection, only falter out, " Alas \ I know not.'' 

" This is folly," said Elizabeth, impatiently ;' for there was some- 
thing in the extreme confusion of the suppliant, which irritated her cu- 
riosity, as well as interested her feelings. " The sick man must tell 
his malady to the physician ; nor are we accustomed to ask questions 
so oft without receiving an answer." 

** I request — I implore," stammered forth the unfortunate Countess — 
" I beseech your gracious protection — against — ^against one Vamey." 
She choked well nigh as she uttered the fatal word, which was in- 
stantly caught up by the Queen. 

" WTiat Vamey? — Sir Richard Vamey, the servant of Lord Leicester? 
What, damsel, are you to him, or he to you ?'' 
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^ I — I — ^was hliB piiaooar, and he piactiaed on my life — ajod I broke 
forth to — to»* — 

<* To throw thyself on my protection, doubUeas,'' said Elizabeth. 
** Thou shalt hare it — that is, if thou art worthy; for we will sift this 
matter to the uttermost. Thou art," she said, bending on the Countess 
an eye which seemed designed to pierce her yery inmost soul, — ** thou 
art Amy, daughter of Sir Hugh Bobsart, of Lidcote HaU V 

^Forgive me, forgive me — most gracious princess," said Amy; once 
more dropping on her knee from which she had arisen. 

** For what should I forgive you, silly wench," said Elizabeth ; ^ for 
being the daughter of thine own father ? Thour't brain-sick sozely. 
Well, I see I must wring the story from thee by inches. Thou didst 
decdve thine old father — thy look confesses it — cheated Master Tressi- 
lian-^thy blush avouches it — and married this same Vamey." 

Amy sprung on her feet, and interrupted the Queen eagerly, with 
** No madam, no— as there is a God above us, I am not the socdid 
wretch you would take me ! I am not the wife of that contemptible 
slave — of that most deliberate villain ; I am not the wife of Yamey, 
I would rather be the wife of Destruction. 

The Queen overwhelmed in her turn by Amy's vehemence, stood 
i^ent for an instant, and then replied,'' Why, God ha' mercy, woman ! 
I see thou canst talk fast enough when the theme likes thee. Nay, 
tell me, woman,'* she continued, for to the impulse of curiosity was 
now added that of undefined jealousy that some deception had been 
practiced upon her — " toll me, woman, for by God's day, I will know ! 
i^hose wife, or whose paramour art thou ? Speak out, and be speedy. 
Thou hadst better dally with a lioness than with Elizabeth !" 

Urged to this extremity, dragged, as it were, by irresistible force to 
the verge of the precipice, which she saw but could not avoid, not al- 
lowed a moment's respite by the eager words and menacing gesture of 
the offended Queen, Amy, at length, uttered in despair, '' The EatL of 
Leicester knows it all." 

« The Earl of Leicester!" said Elizabeth, in utter astonishment — 
** The Earl of Leicester," she repeated with kindling anger — ^ Woman 
thou art set on to this — ^thou dost belie him — ^he takes no keep of such 
things as thou art. Thou art suborned to slander the noblest lord, and 
the truest-hearted gentleman in England ! But were he the right hand 
of our trust, or something yet dearer to us, thou shalt have thy hearing, 
and that in his presence. Come with me : come instantly." 

If, in the midst of the most serene day of summer, when all is li^t 
and laughing around, a thunderbolt were to £edl from the clear blue 
vUult of heaven, and rend the earth at the feet of some careless tra- 
yeller, he could not gaze upon the smouldering chasm which so unex- 
pectedly opened before him,, with half the astonishment and fear which 
Leicester felt at the sight that so suddenly presented itself. The Queen 
shot into the splendid circle of lords and ladies, where Leicester was at 
this moment the centre and the object of envy. " Knowest thou this 
woman V* demanded she, in a voice that sounded to the ears of the as- 
tounded statesman like the last dread trumpet-call. 
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Leicester, who, as if some actual pressure had bent him to the earth 
kneeled do\ni before Elizabeth, and prostrated his brow to the marble 
flag-stones on which she stood. 

** Leicester!" said Elizabeth, in a voice which trembled with pasdon, 
^* could I think thou hast practised on me — on me, thy soyereign — on 
me, thy confiding, thy too partial mistress, the base and ungrateftil 
deception which thy present confusion surmises — ^by all that is holy ! 
false lord, that head of thine were in as great peril as oyer wem thy 
father's." 

Leicester had no conscious innocence, but he had pride, to support him. 
He raised slowly his brow and features, which were black and swollen 
with contending emotions, and replied, ** My head cannot fall but by 
the sentence of my peers — to them I will plead, and not to a princess 
who thus requites my faithful service." 

** What ! my lords," said Elizabeth, looking around, ** we are defied, 
I think — defied in the castle we have ourselves bestowed on this proud 
man. My Lord Shrewsbury, you are Marshal of England, attach him 
of high treason!" 

*' Whom does your grace meanf" said Shrewsbury, much surprised, 
for he had that instant joined the astonished circle. 

** Whom should I mean, but that traitor, Dudley, Earl of Leicester ! 
— Cousin of Hunsdon, order out your band of gentlemen pensioners, 
and take him into custody. I say, villain, make haste !" 



Amy, who had by this time recovered herself, and who saw her hus- 
band, as she conceived, in the utmost danger from the rage of an of- 
fended sovereign, instantiy (and, alas ! how many women would have 
done the same !) forgot her own wrongs, and her own danger, in her ap- 
prehensions for him, and throwing herself before the Queen, embraced 
her knee, while she exclaimed — *^ He is guiltiess — ^no one can lay 
aught to the charge of the noble Leicester." 

** Why, minion !" answered the Queen, ''didst not thou, thyself, say 
that the Earl of Leicester was privy to thy whole history ?" 

" Did I say so V* repeated the unhappy Amy, laying aside every 
consideration of consistency, and of self-interest; ** oh, if I did, I foully 
belied him ! May God so judge me, as I believe he was never privy 
to a thought that would hami me !" 

** Woman ! I will know who has moved you to this ; or my wrath — 
and the wrath of kings is a flaming fire — shall wither and consiune 
thee like a weed in the furnace." 

As the Queen uttered this, Leicester's better angel called his pride to 
his aid, and reproached him with the utt6r extremity of meanness which 
would overwhelm him for ever, if he stooped to take shelter under the 
generous interposition of his wife, and abandoned her, in return for her 
kindness, to the resentment of the Queen. He had already raised his 
head witib the dignity of a man of honour, to avow his marriage and 
proclaim himself the protector of his Countess, when Yamey, bom^ aa 

r 
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it appeared, to be his master's eril nenins, rashed into the presence, 
with every mark of disorder on his face and apparel. 

'* What means this saucy intrusion?" said Elizabeth. 

Vamey, with the air of a man altogether overwhelmed with grief 
and concision, prostrated himself before her feet. " Pardon, my Liege, 
pardon ! — or, at least, let your justice avenge itoelf on me, where it is 
due; but spare my noble, my generous, my innocent patron and 
master." 

Amy, who was yet kneeling, started up as she saw the man whom 
she deemed most odious, place himself so near her, and was about to 
fly towards Leicester, checked at once, by the uncertainty which his 
looks had re-assumed, as soon as the appearance of his confidant seemed 
to open a new scene, she hung back, and uttering a faint scream, be- 
sought of her miges^ to cause her to be imprisoned in the lowest dun- 
geon of the castle — ^to deal with her as the worst of criminals — ^^but 
spare," she exclaimed, ** my ii^ht and hearing, what will destroy the 
little judgment I have left-HOteHught of that unutterable and most 
shameless villain." 

'* And, why, sweetheart ?" said ^e Queen, moved by a new impulse, 
what halh he, this false knight, sihce such thou accountest him, done 
to thee?" 

" Oh, worse than sorrow, madam, and worse than ii^ury — ^he has 
sown dissension where most there ^ould be peace. I shall go mad if 
I look longer on him." 

"*' Beshrew me, but I think thou art distraught already/' answered 
the Queen. *' My Lord Hunsdon, look to this poor distressed young 
woman, and let her be safely bestowed, and in honest keeping, till we 
require her to be forthcoming.'' 



EXTRACT FROM THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

Chables Surface, Sib Oliver Surface, Moses, and 

Careless. 

Charles S. Walk in, gentlemen; pray walk in—here they are, the 
family of the Surfaces, up to the conquest. 

Sir O. And, in my opinion, a goodly collection. 

Charles S. Ay, ay, these are done in the true spirit of portrait paint- 
ing. Not like the works of your modem Raphads. No, no; the merit 
of these is in the inveterate likeness — all stiff and awkward as the ori- 
ginals, and like nothing in human nature besides. 

Sir O. Ah ! we shaU never see such figures of men again. 

Charles S. I hope not. — ^Well, you see, Master Fk^mium, what a 
domestic character I am ; here I sit of an evening surrounded by my 
family. — But, come, get to your pulpit, Mr. Auctioneer ; here's an 
old gouty chair of my grandfiuher's will answer the purpose. 

Care, Come, begin — ^A- going, a-going, a-going! 
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Charles 8, Bravo, Caxeless! — Well, here's my great nnole, Sir 
Richard Raveline, a marrellous good general in his day, I assnre you. 
He served in all ^e Duke of Marlborough's wars, and got that cut ovet 
his eye at the battle of Malplaquet — ^Wb^t say you, Mr. Premium f — 
look at him — ^there's a hero, not cut out of his feathers, as your mo- 
dem dipt captains axe, but enveloped in wig and regimentals, af a 
general should be. — What do yon bid % 
Sir O. [Aside to Moses,'\ Bid him speak. 
Moses. Mr. Premium would have you speak. 
Charles 84 Why, then, he shall have him for ten pounds, and I'm 
sore that's not dear for a staff^fficer. 

Sir O, Heaven deliver me ! his famous uncle Richard for ten pounds ! 
\Aside.^ — ^Yery well, sir, I'll take him at that. 

Charles 8, Careless, knock down my uncle Richard. — Here now, is 
a maiden sister of his, my great Aunt Deborah; done by Kneller inhia 
best manner, and esteemed a very formidable likeness. — There she is, 
you see, a shepherdess feeding her flock.*— -You shall ha^e her for five 
pounds ten — ^the sheep are w<nth the money. 

Sir O. Ah ! poor Deborah ! a woman who set such a value on her- 
self! [AsideJ] five iK>unds ten — she's mine. 

Charles 8. Knock down my aunt Deborah, Caieless ! — This, now, is 
a grandfather of my mother's, a learned judge, well known on the 
western circuit. — ^What do you rate him at, Moses t 
Moses. Four guineas. • 

Chirles S. Four guineas ! — Gad's life! you don't bid me the price of 
his wig.-— Mr. Premium, you have ^ore respect for the woolsack ; do 
let us knock his lordship down at fifteen. 
Sir O. By all means. 
Care. Gone! 

Charles 8. And there are two brothers of his, William and Walter 
Blunt, Esquires, both members of parliament, and noted speakers : and 
what's very extraordinary, I believe this is the first time they were ever 
bought or sold. 

Sir O. That is very extraordinary, indeed ! I'll take them at your 
own price, for the honour of parliament 

Care. Well said, little Premium ! — ^I'll knock them down at forty. 
Charles 8. Here's a jolly fellow — I don't know what relation, but he 
was mayor of Norwich ; take him at eight pounds. 
Sir O. No, no; six will do for the mayor. 

Charles 8. Come, make it guineas, and I throw in the two alder- 
men there into the bargain. 
Sir O, They're mine. 

Charles 8. Careless, knock down the mayor and aldermen. — But, 
plague ont, we shall be all day retailing in this manner ; do let us deal 
wholesale: what say you, little Premium? Give me three hundred 
pounds, and take aU tiiat remains on each side in a lump. 
Cofv. Ay, ay, that will be the best way. 

Sir O, Well, well, anything to accommodate you ; — ^they are mine. 
But there is one portrait which yon have always passed over. 
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. Care. What, that ill-looking little fellow over the settee ? 

Sir O, Tesy sir, I mean that, though I don't think him so ill-looking 
a little fellow, by any means. 

Charles S. What, that! — Oh that's my uncle Oliver; 'twas done 
before he went to India. 

Care. Tour uncle Oliver ! — Gad, then you'll never be MendSyCharles. 
That, now, to me, is as stem a looking rogue as ever I saw ; an un- 
forgiving eye, and a disinheriting countenance ! an inveterate knave, 
depend on't. Don't yon think so, little Premium ? 

Sir O. Upon my word, sir, I do not; I think it as honest a looking 
face as any in the room, dead or alive ; — but I suppose uncle Oliver 
goes with the rest of the lumber f 

Charles S. No, hang it; 111 not part with poor Noll. The old fel- 
low has been very good to me; and, egad, I'll keep his picture while 
I've a room to put it in. 

Sir O. The rogue's my nephew, after all ! [Aside.yr-Buip sir, I have 
somehow taken a fancy to that picture. 

Charles S. I'm sorry for*!, for you certainly will not have it. — ^Why, 
haven't you got enough of them ? 

Sir O. 1 forgive him every thing ! {^Aside."] — But, sir, when I take 
a whim in my head I don't value money. I'll give you as much for 
that as for all the rest 

Charles S. Don't tease me, master broker ; I tell you 111 not part 
with it, and there's an end of ik 

Sir O. How like his father the dog is! [^n<2«.]— Well, well, I have 
done. — I did not perceive it before, but I think I never saw such a re- 
semblance — [Aside,"] — Here is a draught for your sum. 

Charles S. Why, 'tis for eight hundred pounds. 

Sir O. You will not let Sir Oliver go ? 

Charles S. Zounds ! no! — I tell you once more. 

Sir O. Then never mind the difference, we'll balance that another 
time — ^but give me your hand on the bargain; you are an honest fel- 
low, Charles — I beg pardon, sir, for being so free. — Come, Moses. 

Charles S. Egad, this is a whimsical old fellow ! But hark'ee Yie- 
mium, you'll prepare lodgings for these gentlemen! 

Sir O. Yes, yes. 111 send for them in a day or two. 

Charles S, But hold; do now send a genteel conveyance for them, 
for I assure you, they were most of them used to ride in thdr own car> 
riages. 

Sir O. I will, I will— for all but Oliver. 

Charles S. Ay, all but the little nabob. 

Sir O. You're fixed on that? 

Charles S. Peremptorily. 

Sir O, A dear extravagant rogue! [Aside."] — Good-day! — Come, 
Moses. Let me hear now who dares call him profligate. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE RIVALS- 

Acres and Datid discovered } Acres jim^ dressed. 

Acres, Indeed, David—dress does make a difference. Aj, David, 
there's nothing like polishing. 

2>at7. So I says of your honour's boots; but the boy never heeds me. 

Acres, But, David, has Mr. de la Grace been here f I must rub up 
my balancing, and chasing, and boring. 

Dav. I'll call again, sir. 

Acres. Do; and see if there are any letters for me at the post-office. 

Dav. I will. By the mass, I can't help looldng at your head ! if I 
hadn't been at the cooking, I am not quite sure, if I should have known 
the dish again myself. \_JSxit David. 

[Acres comes forward tpith a dancing step. 

Acres. Sink, slide — couple — Confound the first inventor of cotillions, 
say I ! — ^they are as bad as algebra to us country gentlemen — ^I can 
walk a minuet easy enough, when I am forced — and I have been ac- 
covinted a good stick in a country dance. Odds jigs and tabors — I 
.never valued your cross-over to couple — figure in — bright and left — and 
I'd foot it with e'er a captain in the. country ! — but these outlandish 
heathen allemandes and cotillions are quite beycmd me ! — I shall 
never prosper at them, that's sure — mine are true-bom English legs — 
they don't understand their cursed French lingo ! their pas this, and 
po^ that, and pM t'other! hang it! my feet don't like to be called 
paws ! 

Snter Servant. 

Ser. Here is Sir Lucius O'Trigger to wait on you, sir. 

Acres. Show him in. [Exit Servaic^. 

Enter Sib, Lucius. 

Sir L. Mr. Acres, I am delighted to see you. 

Acres. My dear Sir Lucius, I kiss your hands. 

Sir L, Fray, my friend, what has brought you so suddenly to Bathf 

Acres. 'Faith, I have followed Cupid's jack-a-lantem, and find myself 
in a quagmire at last! — In short, I have been very ill used, Sir Lucius. 
I don't choose to mention names, but look on me as a very ill-used gen- 
tleman. 

Sir L. Vra,j what is the cause? — I ask no names. 

Acres. Mark me, Sir Lucius; I fall as deep as need be in love with 
a young lady — ^her friends take my part — I follow her to Bath — send 
word of my arrival ; and receive answer, that the lady is to be other- 
wise disposed of. This, Sir Lucius, I call being ill-used. 

Sir L, Very ill, upon my conscience ! — Fray, can you divine the 
cause of it? 

Acres, Why, there's the matter: she has another lover, one Beyez- 

y3 
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ley, who, I am told, is now in Bath. — Odds slaadeis and lies ! he mnst 
be at the bottom of it 

Sir L. A rival in the case, is there ? and you think he has sup- 
planted you unfairly. 

Acres, Unfairly ! to be sure he has. He never could have done it fairly. 

Sir X. Then sure you know what is to be done f 

Acres, Not I, upon my word. 

Sir Z. We wear no swords here, but you understand mef 

Acres. What ! fight himf 

Sir L. Ay, to be sure ; what can I mean else f 

Acres, But he has given me no provocation. 

Sir L, Now, I think he has given you the greatest provocation in 
the world. Can a man commit a more heinous offence against another, 
than to fall in love with the same woman ? Oh, upon my word, it is the 
most unpardonable breach of friendship. 

Acres, Breach of friendship ! Ay, ay; but I have no acquaintance 
with tlus man. I never saw him in all my life. 

Sir L, That's no argument at all — ^he has the less right then to take 
such a liberty. 

Acres, 'Gad, that's true — I grow full of anger. Sir Lucius ! — I fire 
apace ; odds hilts and blades ! I find a man may have a deal of va- 
lour in him, and not know it ! — But couldn't I contrive to have a little 
right on my side? 

Sir L, What the devil ngnifies right when your honour is concerned? 
do you think Achilles, or my little Alexander the Great, ever inquired 
where the right lay ? No, truly, they drew their broadswords, and 
left the lazy sons of peace to settle the justice of it. 

Acres, Your words axe a grenadiers' march to my heart ! I believe 
courage must be catching ! — I certainly do feel a kind of valour arising, 
as it were — a kind of courage as I may say. Odds flints, pans, and 
triggers, I'll challenge him directly. 

Sir L, Ah, my little friend ! if we had Blunderbuss Hall here — I 
could shew you a range of ancestry, in the O'Trigger line, that would 
furnish the New Room, every one of whom had killed his man ! — 
For though the mansion house anddirty acres have slipped through my 
fingers, I thank heaven, our honour and the family pictures are as fresh 
as ever. 

Acres, Oh, Sir Lucius, I have had ancestors too ! every man of them 
colonel or captain in the militia !- — odds balls and barrels! say no more 
— I'm braced for it. The thunder of your words has soured the milk 
of human kindness in my breast ! Bless me ! as the man in the play 
says, 'I could do such deeds '>— 

Sir L, Come, come, there must be no passion at all in the case — 
these things should always be done civilly. 

Acres, I must be in a passion. Sir Lucius — I must be in a rage — 
Dear Sir Lucius, let me be in a rage, if you love me. Come, here's 
pen and paper. [Sits.'] I would the ink were red ! — ^Indite, I say, 
indite !^How shall I begm? Odds bullets and blades! I'll write a 
good bold hand, however ! 
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Sir L, Praj compose yourself. ISUs down. 

Acres, Come — now, shall I begin with on oathf Do, Sir Liidns, 
let me begin with a thundering word. 

Sir L, Fho ! pho ! do the thing decently, and like a Christian. 
Begin now—* Sir,»— 

^cres.— That's too dvil by half. 

Sir X. ' To prevent the confusion that might arise' — 

Acres, Well — 

Sir X. / From our both addressing the same lady' — 

Acres, Ay—* both addressing the same lady'— here's the reason— 
* same lady' — ^Well — 

Sir L, * I shall expect the honour of your company' — 

Acres, Hang it! I'm not asking him to dinner. 

Sir L, Ftay be easy. 

Acre*. Well then — ^ honour of your company' — Does company 
begin with a C or a K f 

Sir Z. * To settle our pretensions' — 

Acre*, Well. 

Sir L, Let me see — ay, King's Mead-fields will do— *in King's 
Mead-fields.' 

Acres, So, that's done. Well, 111 fold it up presently ; my own 
crest, a hand and dagger, shall be the seal. 

Sir L, You see, now, this little explanation will put a stop at once 
to all confusion or misunderstanding that might arise between you. 

Acres. Ay, we fight to prevent any misunderstanding. 

Sir L. Now, I'll leave you to fix your own time. Take my advice, 
and you'll decide it this evening if you can ; then, let the worst come 
of it, 'twill be off your mind to-morrow. 

Acres: Very torue. 

Sir X. So I shall see nothing more of you, unless it be by letter, till 
the evening — I would do myself the honour to carry your message ; but 
to tell you a secret, I believe I shall have just such another affair on 
my own hands. There is a gay captiun here who put a jest on me 
lately at the expense of my country, and I only want to fall in with 
the gentleman to call him out. 

Acres. By my valour, I should like to see you fight first ! Odds life, 
I should like to see you kill him, if it was oidy to get a little lesson ! 

Sir X. I shall be very proud of instructing you. Well, for the pre- 
sent — ^but remember now, when you meet your antagonist, do every 
thing in a mild and agreeable manner. Let your courage be as keen, 
but at the same time 'as polished, as your sword. 

{Exeunt — Sir Lucius and Acres. 



Acres and David discovered, 

Dav, Then, I'll tell you, sir, I would do no such thing! ne'er a Sir 
Lucius O'Trigger in the kingdom should make me fight when I wasn't 
8o minded. Fie! what will the old lady say when she hears o'tf ^ 
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Aeret. But my honoiir, DaTid^ mj hoaaaai ! I miut be very careful 
of my honcmr. 

Dav. Ay, faith, bo I would be very caiefiil of it^ and Ithink in return 
my honour coaldnt do less than be yery careflil of me. 

Acres. Odds blades ! Dayid, no gentLeman will efer risk the loss of 
his honour. 

■Dav. I say, then, it would but be civil in honour never to risk the 
loss of a gentleman^ — ^Look ye, master, this honour seems to me to be 
a mairellous false friend ; ay, truly, a Y^y courtier-like servant. Put 
the case; I was a gentleman (which, thank heaven, no one can say of 
me); well — ^my honour makes me quarrel with another gentleman of 
my acquaintance. So— we fight (Pleasant enough that.) Boh ! I 
kill him — (the mere's my luck.) Now, pray who gets the profit of it * 
— why, my honour. But, put the case that he kills me ! faith ! I go to 
the worms, and my honour whips over to my enemy. 

Acres. No, David, in that case ! — Odds crowns and laurels ! your 
honour follows you to the grave ! 

Dav. Now, tiiat's just the place where I could make a shift to do 
without it. 

Acres. Hang it ! David, you are a coward ! — ^It doesn't become my 
valour to listen to you. — What, shall I disgrace my ancestors! — Think 
of that, David — ^think what it would be to disgrace my ancestors ! 

Dav. Under favour, the surest way of not disgracing them, is to keep 
as long as you can out of their company. Look ye, now, master, to go 
to them in such haste — ^with an ounce of lead in your brains — I should 
think it might as well be let alone. Our ancestors are very good kind 
of folks; but they are the last people I should choose to have a visiting 
acquaintance witii. 

' Acres. But, David, now, you don't think there is such very, very — 
great danger, hey \ — Odds life ! people often fight without any mischief 
done! 

Dav, Indeed, I think 'tis ten to one against you'! Oons! here 
to meet some Uon-headed fellow, I warrant, with his vile double 
barrell'd swords and cut-and-thmst pistols ! — Lord bless us I it makes 
me tremble to think on't — ^those be such desperate bloody-minded wea- 
pons ! well, I never could abide them ! ftova a child I never could fancy 
them ! — I suppose there an't been so merciless a beast in the world as 
your loaded pistol! 

Acres, Bless me ! I won't be afraid — odds fire and fury ! you shan't 
make me afraid. — ^Here is the challenge, and I have sent for my dear 
firiend. Jack Absolute, to carry it for me. 

Dav. Ay, i' the name of mischief, let him be the messenger. — ^For 
my part, I wouldn't lend a hand to it, for the best horse in your stable. 
By the mass ! it dont look like another letter ! it is, as I may say, 
a designing and malicious-looking letter ! and I warrant smells of gun- 
powder, like a soldier's pouch ! Oons ! I wouldn't swear it mayn't 
go off. 

Acres, Out, your poltroon — you ha'n't the valour of a grasshopper. 

Dav, Well, I say nb more — 'twill be sad news, to be sure, at Clod- 
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Hall! — ^but I ha» done. — How Fhylis will howl when she hears of it ! 
• — tLjf poor thing, she little thinks whfit shooting her master's going 
after ! — and I warrant old Crop, who has carried your honour, field and 
road, these ten years, will corse the liour he was bom ! — 

[ Whimpering. 
Acres, It won't do, DaTid — ^I am determined to fight, so get along, 
you coward, while I ^ in the mind. 

Enter Sertant. 

Ser, Captain Absolute, Sir. 

Acres. O ! show him up. {^Exit Sekyaxvt. 

David. Well, heaven send we be all alire this time to-morrow. 

Acres. What's that! Don't proToke me, David ! 

Dav. Good bye, master. {^SobHng. 

Acres. Get along, you cowardly, dastardly, croaking raven. 

[Exit David. 

Enter Captain Absolute. 

Capt. A. What's the matter. Bob f 

Acres. A vile, sheep-hearted blockhead ! — If I hadn't the valour of 
St. George, and the Dragon to boot — 

Capt. A. But what did you want with me, Bob ? 

Acres. Oh ! — there — [CHves him the challenge. 

Capt. A. *To Ensign Beverley.' So— what's going on now? 
[^«u2e.] Well, what's this I 

Acres* A challenge ! 

Capt. A. Indeed ! — ^Why, you won't fight him, will you. Bob ? 

Acres. Egad, but I will, Jack. — Sir Lucius has wrought me to it. 
He has left me full of rage, and 111 fight this evening, that so much 
good passion maynt be wasted. 

Capt. A. But what have I to do with this f 

Acres. Why, as I think you know something of this feUow, I want 
you to find him out for me, and give him this mortal defiance. 

Capt. A. Well, give it me, and trust me he gets it 

Acres. Thank you, my dear friend, my dear Jack; but it is giving 
you a great deal of trouble. 

Capt. A. Not in the least — I beg you won't mention it. No trouble 
in the world, I assure you. 

Acres. You are very kind. — ^What it is to have a Mend — you couldn't 
be my second — could you, Jackf 

Capt. A. Why, no, Bob — not in this affair — ^it would not be quite so 
proper. 

Acres. Well, then, I must get my friend Sir Lucius. I shall have 
your good wishes, however. Jack ? 

Capt. A. Whenever he meets you, believe me. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. Sir Anthony Absolute is below, inquiring for the Captain. 
Capt. A. Ill come instantly. [Exit Servant. 

Well, my litUe hero, success attend you. {_Ooing. 
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Acres. Stay, stay, Jack. If Beyerley should ask you what kind of 
a man yoor fUend Acres is, do tell him I am a deyil of a fellow — ^will 
yon. Jack f 

Capt. A. To be sore I shall. Ill say you are a determined dog — 
hey, Bob f 

Acres, Ay, do, do— and if that frightens him, egad, perhaps he 
mayn't come. So tell him I generally kill a man a week; will you, 
Jack I 

Capt. A. I will; I will: I'll say yon aie call'd, in the comitry, 
* Fighting Bob.' 

Acres. Right, right — tis all to prevent mischief: for I don't want 
to take his life, if I clear my honour. 

Capt. A. No !-^ihat'8 very kind of you. 

Acres. Why, you don't wish me to kill him, do yon. Jack ? 

Capt. A. No, upon my word, I do not But a devil of a fellow, hey I 

[^Going. 

Acres. True, true — But stay, stay. Jack — ^you may add, thiai you 
never saw me in such a rage before^a most devouring rage. 

Capt. A. I will, I wiU. 

Acres. Remember, Jack — a determined dog ! 

Capt. A. Ay, ay, * Fighting Bob.' 

[Exeunt Acres and Captain Absolute. 



Enter Sir Lucius and Acres, with Pistols. 

Acres. By my valour, tihen. Sir Lucius, forty yards is a good dis- 
tance. Odds levels and aims ! I say it is a good distance. 

Sir L. It is for muskets, or small field-pieces ; upon my conscience, 
Mr. Acres, you must leave these things to me. Stay, now. 111 show 
you. {Measures paces along the Stage.^ There, now, that is a very 
pretty distance — a pretty gentleman's distance. 

Acres. Bless me ! we might as well fight in a sentry-box ! I teU you, 
Sir Lucius, the farther he is off the cooler I shall take my aim. 

Sir L. Faith, then, I suppose you would aim at him best of all if he 
were out of sight ! 

Acres. No, Sir Lucius, but I should think forty, or eight-and-thirty 
yards — 

Sir L. Fho ! pho ! nonsense ! three or four feet between the mouths 
of your pistols is as good as a mile. 

Acres. Odds bullets, no ! by my valour, there is no merit in killing 
him so near ! Do, my dear Sir Lucius, let me bring him down at a 
long shot; a long shot. Sir Lucius, if you love me. 

Sir L. Well, the gentleman's friend and I must settle that. But 
tell me now, Mr. Acres, in case of an accident, is there any little will 
or commission I could execute for you f 

Acres, I am much obliged to you, Sir Lucius, but I dont under- 
stand — 
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Sir li. Why, yon maj thixik there's no being shot at witfaonta little 
risk ; and, if an unlucky bullet should carry a quietus with it, I say it 
will be no time then to be bothering you about family matters. 

Jlcres. A quietus I 

Sir L. For instance, now, if that should be the case, would you 
choose to be pickled and sent home f or would it be the same thing to 
you to lie here in the Abbey ? I'm told there's yery snug lying in the 
Abbey. 

Acres. Pickled ! — Snug lying in the Abbey ! — Odds tremors ! Sir 
Lucius, dont talk so ! 

Sir X. I suppose, Mr. Acres, you were ne^er engaged in an affiur of 
this kind before. 

Acres. No, Sir Lucius, ncTer before. 

Sir L. Ah, that's a pity; there's nothing like being used to a thing. 
Pray, now, how would you receire the gentleman's shotf 

Acres. Odds fires ! I 'to practiced that — ^there. Sir Lucius, there— 
[Pttfo himself into an atHtude.'\ a side front, hey f Odd, I'll make my- 
self small enough ; I'll stand edgeways. 

Sir L. Now you're quite out ; for if you stand so when I take my 
aim-^ ^Levelling at him. 

Acres. Heavens, Sir Lucius ! are you sure it is not cocked f 

Sir L. Never fear. 

Acres. But — ^but — you don't know — ^it may go off of its own. aoooid ! 

Sir L. Pho ! be easy. Well, now, if I hit you in the body, my 
bullet has a double chance ; for if it misses a vital part on your right 
side, 'twill be hard if it don't succeed on the left. 

Acres. A vital part ! 

Sir L. But there — ^fix yourself 90— [Placing hini\ — ^let him see the 
broadside of your fiill front — there — ^now a baU or two may pass clean 
through your body, and never do you any harm at all. 

Acres. Clean through me ! a ball or two clean through me ! 

Sir L, Ay, may they ; and it is much the genteelest attitude into the 
bargain. 

Acres. Look ye. Sir Lucius; I'd just as lieve be shot in an awkward 
posture as a genteel one ; so, by my valour ! I will stand edgeways. 

Sir L. {Looking at his watch.'\ Sure they don't mean to disappoint 
us! — ha! no, faith — I think I see them coming. 

Acres. Hey! — ^what! — coming! 

Sir L. Ay, who are those yonder, getting over the style f 

Acres. There are two of them, indeed ! — well, let them come — hey. 
Sir Lucius ! — we — ^we — ^we — ^we — ^won't run ! 

Sir L. Run ! 

Acres. No, I say — we won't run, by my valour ! 

Sir L. What is the matter with you I 

Acres. Nothing, nothing, my dear friend — ^my dear Sir Ludut— but 
— I — ^I — I don't feel quite so bold somehow as I did. 

Sir L, O fie ! consider your honour. 

Acres. Ay, true — ^my honour — do, Sir Lucius, edge in a word every 
now and then, about my honour. 
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Sir L. Welly here they're combig. ^Looking. 

Acres. Sir Lucius, if I wasnH with you I should almost think I was 
afraid. If my valour should leave me ! Valour will come and go. 

Sir L. Then pray keep it fast while you have it. 

Acres. Sir Lucius — I douht it is going — ^yes, my valour is certainly 
going ! it is sneaking off ! — I feel it oozing out, as it were, at the palms 
of my hands. 

Sir L, Your honour — ^your honour — Here they are. 

Acres, Oh^ that I was safe at Clod Hall ! or could be shot before I 
was aware! 

JEnter TjiVLKLAxn and Captain Absolute. 

Sir L. Gentlemen, your most obedient — ^ha ! — ^what, Captain Ab- 
solute ! So, I suppose, nr, you are come here, just like myself — to do 
a kind office, first for your friend, then to proceed to business on your 
own account! 

Acres. What Jack! — ^my dear Jack ! — ^my dear friend! 

Capt. A. Harkye, Bob, Beverley's at hand. 

Sir L. Well, Mr. Acres — I don't blame your saluting the gentleman 
civilly. So, Mr. Beverley, [To Faulkland] if you choose your wea- 
pons, the Captain and I will measure the ground. 

Faulk. My weapons, sir ! 

Acres. Odds life ! Sir Lucius, I'm not going to fight Mr. Faulkland; 
these are my particular friends ! 

Sir L. What, Sir, did you not come here to fight Mr. Acres f 

Faulk. Not I, upon my word, sir ! 

Sir L. Well, now, that's mighty provoking ! But I hope, Mr. 
Faulkland, as there are three of us come on purpose for the game — ^you 
wont be so disobliging as to spdl the party, by sitting out. 

Capt. A. Oh pray, Faulkland, fight to oblige Sir Lucius. 

Faulk. Nay, if Mr. Acres is so bent on the matter. 

Acres, No, no, Mr. Faulkland; 111 bear my disappointment like a 
Christian. Lookye, Sir Lucius, there's no occasion at all for me to 
fight ; and if it is the same to you, I'd as lieve let it alone. 

Sir L. Observe me, Mr. Acres — I must not be trified with. You 
have certainly challenged somebody, and you came here to fight him. 
Now, if that gentleman is willing to represent him, I can't see, for my 
soul, why it isn't just the same thing. 

Acres. Why, no. Sir Lucius, I tell you, 'tis one Beverley I've chal- 
lenged — a follow, you see, that dare not show his face ! If he were 
here, I'd make him give up his pretensions directly ! 

Capt. A. Hold, Bob — ^let me set you right — there is no such man as 
Beverley in the case. The person who assumed that name is before 
you ; and as his pretensions are the same in both characters, he is ready 
to support them in whatever way you please. 

Sir L. Well, this is lucky. Now you have an opportunity-— 

Acres. What, quarrel witii my dear friend Jack Absolute ! — ^not if 
he were fifty Beverleys ! Sir Lucius, you would not have me so un- 
Pfttnrali 
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Sir L. Upon my conscience, Mr. Actos, your raloor has oozed away 
with a vengeance ! 

Acrti, Not in the least! Odds backs and abettors! Ill be your 
second with all my heart — and if you should get a quietus, you may 
command me entirely. IH get you snug lying in the Abbey hem; or 
pickle you, and send you over to Bluiiderbuss Hall, or any thing of 
the kind, with the greatest pleasure. 

8Ur L. Pho I pho ! you are little better than a coward. 

Acres. Mmd, gentlemen,he callfl me a coward ; — coward was the word, 
by my valour ! 

Sir L. WeU, sirf 

Acre*, Lool^e, Sir Lucius, 'tisn't that I mind the word coward — 
coward may be said in a joken— but if you had called me a poltroon 
odds daggers and balls — 

StrL, Well, Sir I 

Acres. I should have thought you a very ill-bred man. 

Sir L. Pho ! you are beneath my notice. 

Capt. A. Nay, Sir Lucius, you can't have a better second than my 
Mend Acres. He is a most determined dog — called in the country 
fighting Bob. He generally kills a man a week — dont you Bobt 

Sir L. Well, then, captain, 'tis we must begin — so come out my 
little counsellor \^Draws his sword] and ask the gentleman, whether 
he will resign the lady without forcing you to proceed against him ? 

Capt. A. Come on then, sir, [Draws'] since you won't let it be an 
amicable suit, here's my reply. 

Enter Sir Anthony, David, and the Ladibs. 

Dav. Sjiock 'em all down, sweet Sir Anthony; knock down my 
master in particular — and bind his hands over to tiieir good behaviour. 

Sir Anth. Put up. Jack, put up, or I shall be in a frenzy — ^how 
came you in a duel, sirf 



EXTRACT FROM THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

Ladt Sneekwell discovered at the dressing -table, Snake 

drinking chocolate. 

Lady S. The paragraphs, you say, Mr. Snake, were all inserted? 

Snake. They were, madam : and as I copied them myself in a feigned 
hand, there can be no suspicion whence they came. 

Lady S. Did you circulate the report of Lady Biittle's intrigue with 
Captain Boastallf 

Snake. That's in as fine a train as your ladyship could wish. In 
the common course of things, I think it must reach Mrs. Olackitt's 
ears within four-and-twen^ hours ; and then, you know, the business 
is as good as done. 

z 
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Lady 8. Why, tnily, Mis. Clackitt^has a very pretty talent, and a 
great deal of industry. 

Snake. Trae, madam, and has been tolerably snccessfnl in her day. 
To my knowledge, she has been the cause of six matches being broken 
off, and three sons being disinherited; of four forced elopements, as 
many close confinements, nine separate maintenances, and two divorces. 
Nay, I have more than once traced her causing a tete-a-tete in the 
Town and Country Magazine, when the parties, perhaps, had never 
seen each other's face before in the course of their lives. 

Lady S. She certainly has talents, but her manner is gross. 

Snake. 'Tis very true. She generally designs well, has a free tongue, 
and a bold invention ; but her colouring is too dark, and her outlines 
often extravagant. She wants that delicacy of tint and mellowness of 
sneer, which distinguish your ladyship's scandal. 

Lady S. Ah ! you are partial. Snake. 

Snake, Not in the least — every body allows that Lady Sneerwell 
can do more vrith a word or a look than many can do with the most 
laboured detail, even when they happen to have a little truth on their 
side to support it. 

Z^dy S. Yes, my dear Snake; and I am no hypocrite to deny the 
satisfaction I reap from the success of my efforts. [^They rise.'] Wounded 
myself in the early part of my life by the envenomed tongue of slander, 
I confers I have since known no pleasure equal to the reducing others 
to the level of my own reputation. 

Snake. Nothing can be more natural. But, Lady Sneerwell, there 
is one affair in which you have lately employed me, wherein, I confess, 
I am at a loss to guess your motives. 

Lady S. I conceive you mean with respect to my neighbour. Sir Peter 
Teazle, and his family } 

Snake. I do« Here are two young men, to whom Sir Peter has acted 
as a kind of guardian since their father's death ; the eldest possessing 
the most amiable character, and universally well spoken of — the 
youngest, the most dissipated and extravagant young fellow in the 
kingdom, without friends or character : the former, an avowed admirer 
of your ladyship's, and apparently your favpurite — the latter attached 
to Maria, Sir Peter's ward, and confessedly beloved by her. Now, on 
the fa«e of these circumstances, it is utterly unaccountable to me, why 
you, the widow of a city knight, with a good jointure, should not close 
with the passion of a man of such character and expectations as Mr. 
Surface ; and more so, why you should be so uncommonly earnest to 
destroy the mutual attachment subsisting between his brother Charles 
and Maria. 

Lady S. Then at once to unravel this mystery, I must inform you, 
that love has no share whatever in the intercourse between Mr. Surface 
and me. 
Snake. No! 

Lady S. His real attachment is to Maria, or her fortune; but finding 
in his brother a favoured rival, he has been obliged to ma^ his preten- 
sions, and profit by my assistance. 
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Snake. Yet still I am more puzzled why you shonld interest yourself 
in his sticcess. 

Lady S. Heavens ! how dull you are ! Cannot you surmise the 
weakness which I hitherto, through shame, have concealed even from 
you f Must I confess, that Charles, that lihertine, that extravagant, 
that hankrupt in fortune and reputation, that he it is for whom I'm 
thus anxious and malicious, and to gain whom I would sacrifice every 
thing? 

Snake. Now,indeed, your conductappears consistent; hut how came 
you and Mr. Surface so confidential I 

Ijody S, For our mutual interest I have found him out a long 
time since. I know him to be artful, selfish, and malicious — in short, 
a sentimental knave ; while, with Sir Peter, and indeed with all his 
acquaintance, he passes for a youthful miracle of prudence, good sense, 
and benevolence. 

Snake. Yes : yet Sir Peter vows he has not his equal in England ; 
and above all, he praises him as a man of sentiment. 

I^ady S. True — and with the asastance of his sentiment and hypo- 
crisy, he has brought him entirely into his interest with regard to Maria; 
while poor Charles has no friend in the house ; though, I fear, he has a 
powexiul one in Maria's heart, against whom we must direct our 
schemes. 

JBnter Servant. . 

Serv. Mr. Surface. 

Iicuiy S. Show him up. {JEjcit Servant.'] He generally calls about 
this time. I don't wonder at people giving hyn to me for a lover. 

Snter Joseph Surface. 

Joseph S, My dear Lady Sneerwell, how do you do to-day ? Mr. 
Snake, your most obedient. 

LadyS. Snake has just been rallying me on our mutual attach- 
ment ; but I have informed him of our real views. You know how 
useful he has been to us ; and, believe me,, the confidence is not ill- 
placed. 

Joseph S. Madam, it is impossible for me to suspect a mai) of Mr. 
Snake's sensibility and discernment 

Lady S. Well, well, no compliments now ; but tell me when you saw 
your mistress, Maria — or, what is more material to me, your brother. 

Joseph S. I have not seen either since I left you; but I can inform 
you that they never meet. Some of your storiQs have taken a good 
effect on Maria. 

Lady S. Ah ! my dear Snake ! the merit of this belongs to you : but 
do your brother's distresses increase ? 

Joseph S. Every hour. I am told he has had another execution in the 
house yesterday. In short, his dissipation and extravi^ance exceed 
any thing I ever heard of. 

Lcdy S. Poor Charles ! 

Josephs. True,^ madam; notwithstanding his vices,, one cannot help 
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feeling for bim. Poor .Charles ! I'm sure I wish it were in my power 
to be of any essential service to him ; for the man who does not feel 
for the distresses of a Mend, eyen though merited by his own miscon- 
duct, deserves — 

£ady S. O Lud ! you are going to be moral, and forget that yon are 
among friends. 

Joseph S. Egad, thaf s true !— Ill keep that sentiment till I see Sir 
Peter; — ^however, it is certainly a charity to rescue Maria from such a 
libertine; who, if he is to be reclaimed, can be so only by one of your 
ladyship's superior accomplishments and understanding. 

Snake, I believe, Lady Sneerwell, here's company coming : I'H go 
and copy the letter I mentioned to you. Mr. Surface, your most 
obedient 

Joseph S. Sir, your very devoted. {^Exit Snake."] Lady Sneerwell^ 

am very soiry you have put any farther confidence in that fellow^ 

Lady S. Why so f 

Joseph S, I luive lately detected him in frequent conference with old 
Rowley, who was formerly my father's steward, and has never, you 
know, been a friend of mine. 

Lc^y S. And do you think he would betray us f 

Joseph S, Nothing more lik^y : — take my wprd for't. Lady Sneer- 
well, that fellow hasn't virtue enough to be faithfUl even to his own 
villany. — Ahl Maria! 

Enter Maria. 

Lady S, Maria, my dear, how do you do? — What's the matter! 

Maria, Oh ! there is Uiat disagreeable lover of mine. Sir Ben. 
jamin Backbite, has just called at my guardian's, with his odious 
uncle, Crabtree ; so I slipt out, and ran hither to avoid them. 

Lady S, Is that allf 

Joseph. S, If my brother Charles had been of the party, madam, 
perhaps, you would not have been so much alarmed. 

Lady S, Nay, now you are severe ; for I dare swear the truth of the 
matter is, Maria heard you were here. — But my dear, what has Sir 
Benjamin done, that you should avoid him so } 

Maria, <0h, he has done nothing — but 'tis for what he has said : his 
conversation is a perpetual libel on aU His acquaintance. 

Joseph S, Ay, and the worst of it is, there is no advantage in 
not knowing him — for he'll abuse a stranger just as soon as his best 
iriend; and his uncle Crabtree 's as bad. 

Lady S, Nay, but we should make allowance^Sir Benjamin is a 
wit and a poet. 

Maria. For my part, I own, madam, wit loses its respect with me, 
when I see it in company with malice. — ^What do you think, Mr. 
Surface? 

Joseph S. Certainly, madam ; to smile at the jest which plants a 
thorn in another's breast, is to become a principal in the mischief. 

Lady S, F^aw ! — ^there's no possibility of being witty without a 
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little ni-ilatare : the malice of a good thing is the hart) that malces it 
stick. — What's your opinion, Mr. Surface I 

Joseph S. To he sure, msuiam ; that conversation, where the spirit 
of ndllery is suppressed, will ever appear tedious and insipid. 

Maria. Well, Pll not dehate how far scandal may he allowahle; 
but in a man, I am sufe, it is always contemptible. We have pride, 
envy, rivalship, and a thousand little motives to depreciate each other ; 
but the male danderer must be a cowardly villain before he traduces a 
wtnnaii. 



EXTRACT FROM GIBBON'S DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

Of the various forms of government, which have prevailed in the 
"World, an hereditary monarchy seems to present the fairest scope for 
ridicule. Is it possible to relate, without an indignant smile, that on 
the father's decease, the property of a nation, like that of a drove of 
oxen, descends to his infant son, as yet unknown to mankind and to him- 
self ; and that the bravest warrTors and the wisest statesmen, relin- 
quishing their natural right to empire, approach the royal cradle with 
bended knees and protestations of inviolable fidelity? Satire and 
declamation may paint these obvious topics in the most dazzling 
colours, but 0¥u* more serious thoughts will respect a useful preju- 
dice, that establishes a rule of succession, independent of the passions 
of mankind; and we shall cheerfully acquiesce in any expedient 
which deprives the multitude of the dangerous, and indeed the ideal, 
power of giving themselves a master. 

In the cool shade of retirement, we may easily devise imaginary 
forms of government, in which the sceptre shall be constantiy bestowed 
on the most worthy, by the ftete and incorrupt suffrage of the whole 
community. Experience overturns these airy fabrics, and teaches us, 
that in a large society, the election of a monarch can never devolve to 
the wisest, or to: the most numerous, part of the people. The army is 
the only order of men sufficiently united to concur in the same senti- 
ments, and powerful enough to impose them on the rest of their fellow- 
dtizens ; but the temper of soldiers, habituated at once to violence 
and to slavery,, renders them very unfit guardians of a' legal, or even a 
civil^ constitution. Justice, humanity, or political wisdom, are qualities 
they are too little acquainted with in themselves, to appreciate them in 
other».. Valour will acquire their esteem, and liberality will purchase 
their suffirage; but the first of these merits is often lodged in the 
most savage breasts ; the latter can only exert itself at the expense of 
the public; and both may be turned against the possessor of the throne, 
by the ambition of a daring rival. 

The superior prerogative of birth,- when it has obtained the sanction 
o£time and popular opinion, is the plainest and leastriimdious of alL 
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di«tinctionft among mankind. The acknowledged rig^t exlanguislies 
the hopes of faction, and the conscious security disanns the cruelty of 
the monarch. To the firm establishment of this idea, we owe the 
peaceful succession and mild administration of European monarchies. 
To the defect of it, we must attribute the frequent civil war», through 
which an Asiatic despot is obliged to cut his way to the throne of his 
fathers. Yet even in the East, the sphere of contention is usually 
limited to the princes of the reigning house ; and as soon as the more 
fortunate competitor has removed his brethren, by the sword and the 
bow-string, he no longer entertains any jealousy of his meaner subjects. 
But the Roman empire, after the authority of the senate had sunk into 
contempt, was a vast scene of concision. The royal, and even noble, 
families of the provinces, had long since been led in triumph before 
the oar of the haughty republicans. The ancient families of Rome 
had successively fallen beneath the tyranny of the Ceesars ; and whilst 
those princes were shackled by the forms of commonwealth, and dis- 
appointed by the repeated failure of their posterity, it was impossible 
that any idea of hereditary succession should have taken root in the 
minds of their subjects. The right to the throne, which none could 
claim from birth, every one assumed from merit. The daring hopes of 
ambition were set loose from the salutary restraints of law and preju- 
dice ; and the meanest of mankind might, without folly, entertain a 
hope of being raised, by valour and fortune, to a rank in the army, in 
which a single crime would enable him to wrest the sceptre of the 
world from his feeble and unpopular master. After the murder of 
Alexander Severus, and the elevation of Maximin, no emperor could 
think himself safe upon the throne; and every barbarian peasant of the 
frontier might aspire to that august, but dangerous station. 



FROM THE SAME. 

The character of the prince who removed the seat of empire, and 
introduced such important changes into the civil and religious constitu- 
tion of his country, has fixed the attention, and divided the opinions, 
of mankind. By the grateful zeal of the Christians, the deliverer of 
the Church has been decorated with every attribute of a hero, and even 
of a saint; while the discontent of the vanquished party has compared 
Contantine to the most abhorred of those tyrants, who, by their vice 
and weakness, dishonoured the imperial purple. The same passions 
have in some degree been perpetuated to succeeding generations, and 
the character of Constantine is considered, even in the present age, as 
an object either of satii'e or panegyric. By the impartial unicm of 
those defects which are confessed by his wannest admirers, and of those 
virtues which are acknowledged by his most implacable enemies, we 
might hope to delineate a just portrait of that extraordinary man, 
whi<)h ^ truth and candour of lustory should adopt without a blush. 
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But it would soon appear, that the Toin attempt to blend such discord- 
ant colours, and to reconcile such inconsistent qualities, must produce 
a figure monstrous rather than human, unless it is viewed in its proper 
and distinct lights, by a careful separation of the different periods of 
the reign of Constantino. 

The person as well as the mind of Constantino, had been enriched, 
bj nature with her choicest endowments. His stature was loffy, his 
countenance majestic, his deportment graceful, his strength and activity 
were displayed in every manly exercise; and from its earliest youth, 
to a very advanced season of life, he. preserved the vigour of his con- 
stitution by a strict adherence to the domestic virtues of chastity and 
temperance. He delighted in the social intercourse of familiar conver- 
sation ; and though he might sometimes indulge his disposition to railleiy 
with less reserve than was required by the severe dignity of his station, 
the courtesy and liberality of his manners gained tbe hearts of all who 
approached him. The sincerity of his friendship has been suspected; 
yet he showed, on some occasions, that he was not incapable of a warm 
and lasting attachment. The disadvantage of an illiterate education 
had not prevented him from forming a just estimate of the value of 
learning ; and the arts and sciences derived some encouragement from 
the munificent protection of Constantino. In the dispatch of business, 
his diligence was indefatigable; and the active powers of lus mind 
were almost continually exercised in reading, writing, or meditating; 
in giving audience to embassadors, and in examining tiie complaints of 
his subjects. Even those who censured the propriety of his measures, 
were compelled to acknowledge, that he possessed magnanimity to 
conceive, and patience to execute, the most arduous designs, without 
being checked, either by the prejudices of education, or by the clamours 
of thjB multitude. In the field, he infused his own intripid spirit into 
the troops, whom he conducted with the talents of a consummate general; 
and to his abilities, rather than to his fortune, we may ascribe the signal 
victories which he obtained over the foreign and domestic foes o{ the 
republic. He loved glory, as the reward, perhaps as the motive, of his 
labours. The boundless ambition, which, from the moment of his ac- 
cepting the purple at York, appears as the ruling passion of his soul, 
may be justified by the dangers of his own situation, by the character 
of his rivals, by the consciousness of superior merit, and by the pros- 
pect tiiat his success would enable him to restore peace and order to 
the distracted empire. In his civil wars against Maxentius and 
Licinius,he had engaged on his side the inclinations of the people, who 
compared the undissembled vices of those tyrants with the spirit of 
wisdom and justice which seemed to direct the general tenor of the 
administration of Constantine. 

Had Constantine fallen on the banks of the Tiber, or even in the 
plains of Adrianople, such is the character which, with a few excep- 
tions, he might have transmitted to posterity. But the conclusion of 
his reign (according to the moderate and indeed tender sentence of a 
writer of tiie same age) degraded him from the rank which he had ac- 
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quired among the most deserring of fhe Roman princes. In the life of 
AogustDs, we behold the ^nrant of the republic, converted, almost by- 
imperceptible ^egrees, into the father of his country and of human Innd. 
In that of Constantine, we may contemplate a hero, who had so long 
inspired his subjects with love, said his enemies with terror, degenerat- 
ing into a cruel and dissolute monarch, corrapted by his fortune, or 
raised by conquest above the necessity of dissimulation. The general 
peace which he maintained during the last fourteen years of his riegn, 
was a period of apparent splendour rather than of real pro^rity; and 
the old age of Constantine was disgraced by the opposite, yet reconcile- 
able, vices of rapaciousness and prodigality.' The accumulated treasures 
found in the palaces of Maxentius and Licinius, were lavishly con- 
sumed; the various innovations introduced by the conqueror were 
attended with an increasing expense; the cost of his buildings, his 
court, and his festivals, required an immediate and plentiful sup- 
ply ; and the oppression of the people was the only fond which could 
support the magnificence of the sovereign. His unworthy favourites, 
enriched by the boundless liberality of their master, usurped with impu- 
nity the privilege of rapine and corruption. A secret but universal decay 
was felt in every part of the public administration ; and the emperor 
himself, though he still retained the obedience, gradually lost the 
esteem, of his subjects. The dress and manners, which, towards the 
decline of life, he chose to affect, served only to degrade him in the eyes 
of mankind. The Asiatic pomp, which had been adopted by the pride 
of Diocletian, assumed an air of softness and effeminancy in the person 
of Constantine. He is represented with false hair of various colours, 
laboriously arranged by the skilful artists of the times ; a diadem of 
a new and more expensive fashion ; a profusion of gems and pearls, of 
collars and bracelets, and a variegated flowing robe of silk, most 
curiously embroidered with flowers of gold. In such apparel, scarcely 
to be excused by the youth and folly of Elagabalus, we are at a loss 
to discover the wisdom of an aged monarch, and the simplicity of a 
Roman veteran. A mind thus relaxed by prosperity and indulgence, 
was incapable of rising to that magnanimity which disdains suspicion, 
and dares to forgive. The deaths of Maximian and Licinius may 
perhaps be justified by the maxims of policy, as they are taught in the 
gchools of tyrants; but an impartial narrative of the executions, or 
rather murders, which sullied the declining age of Constantine, will 
suggest to our most candid thoughts the idea of a prince, who could 
sacrifice, without reluctance, the laws of justice, and the feelings of 
nature, to the dictates either of his passions or of his interest 



The folio wing two pieces of English Poetry, one from 
'* Milton's Paradise Lost," and the other from " Thomson's^ 
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Seasons/' are to be translated into French. A translation of 
the beginning of each piece is given in the Notes, in order to 
put the learner into the way of translating the rest 

EXTRACT FROM MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 

O thou that, with surpassing gloiy down'd, 
Look'st from tbj sole dominion like the God 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads; to thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice, and add thj name, 

Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell, how glorious once above thy sphere ! 
Till pride and worse ambition threw me down, 
Warring in Heaven against Heaven's matchless King; 
Ah wherefore ? he deserv'd no such return 

From me, whom he created what I was 

In that bright eminence, and with his good 

Upbraided none; nor was his service hard. 

What could be less than to afford him praise. 

The easiest recompence, and pay him thanks : 

How due ! yet all his good prov'd ill in me, 

And wrought but malice ; lifted up so high 

I disdain'd subjection, and thought one step higher 

Would set me high'st, and in a moment quit 

The debt immense of endless gratitude. 

So burdensome still paying, still to owe; 

Forget what from him I still receiv'd. 

And understood not that a grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 

Indebted and discharged; what burden thenf 

O had his powerful destiny ordain'd 

Me some inferior Angel, I had stood 

Then happy; no unbounded hope had rais'd 

Ambition. Yet, why not! some other Power 

As great might have aspir'd, and me, tho' mean. 

Brawn to his part; but other Pow'rs as great 

Fell not, but stand unshaken, from within 

Or from without, to all temptations arm'd. 

Hadst thou the same free will and pow'r to stand f 

Thou hadst ; whom hast thou then, or what, t' accuse, 

But Heav'n's free love dealt equally to all ? 

Be then his love accurs'd, since love or hate. 

To me alike, it deals eternal woe. 

Nay curs'd be thou; since against his thy will 

Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable ! which way shall I fly 
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Infinite wrath, and infinite despair f 

Which way I fly is hell ; myself am Hell ; 

And in the lowest deep a lower deep 

Still threat'ning to devour me opens wide, 

To which the Hell I sofifer seems a Heaven. 

,0 then at last relent : is there no place 

Left for repentance, none for pardon left ? 

None left but by submission ; and that word 

Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 

Among the Spirits beneath, whom I seducM 

With other promises and other vaunts 

Than to submit, boasting I could subdue 

Th* Omnipotent. Ah me, they little know 

How dearly I abide that boast so vain, 

Under what torments inwardly I groan. 

While they adore me on the tbrone of HeU. 

With diadem and sceptre high advanced, 

The lower still I fall, only supreme 

In misery ; such joy ambition finds. 

But say I could repent, and could obtain 

By act of grace my former state ; how soon 

Would height recall high thoughts, how soon unsay 

What feign'd submission swore? ease would recant 

Vows made in pain, as violent as void. 

For never can true reconcilement grow, 

Where wounds of deadly hate have pierc'd so deep j • 

Which would but lead us to a worse relapse 

And heavier fall: so should I purchase dear 

Short intermission bought with double smart 

This knows my punisher ; therefore as far , 

From granting he, as I from begging peace : 

All hope excluded thus, behold instead 

Of us out-cast, ezil'd, his new delight. 

Mankind created, and for him this world. 

So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear. 

Farewell remorse ; all good to me is lost ; 

Evil be thou my good ; by thee at least 

Divided empire with Heaven's King I hold. 

By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign ; 

A Man e'er long, and this knew world, shall know. 

** toi qui, couronne d*une ^loire incomparable, regardes du haat 
de ton empire solitaire comme le Dieu de ce monde nouveau ! Toi, 
d la vue du quel toutes let itoiles cachent leurs tiles atnoindries ; je crie 
vers toif mais non avec une voix amie ; je ne prononce ton nonif 6 soJeil, 
que pour te dire combien je hais tes rayons, etc." Chateactbkiand. 

Comme cette traduction est tout- & fait litterale, 11 seralt peut-^tre 
plus agreable di I'oreille de mettre, au lieu deslignes enlettres italiques. 
Toi, dont la clart^ fait p&llir les 6toiles; j'el^ve ma voix vers toi, non 
pour reclamer ton amitie, etc. 
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EXTRACT FROM THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

See where the winding vale its lavish stores, 

Irriguous, spreads. See, how the lily drinks 

The latent rill, scarce oozing through the grass, 

Of growth luxuriant ; or the humid hank. 

In fair profusion, decks. Long let us walk. 

Where the hreeze hlows from yon extended field 

Of hlossom'd heans. Arahia cannot hoast 

A fuller gale of joy, than, liberal, thence 

Breathes through the sense, and takes the ravish'd'soul. 

Nor is the mead unworthy of thy foot. 

Full of fresh verdure, and unnumber'd flowers, 

The negligence of Nature, wide, and wild; 

Where, undisguised by mimic art, she spreads 

Unbounded beauty to the roving eye. 

Here their delicious task the fervent bees. 

In swarming millions, tend : around, athwart, 

Through the soft air, the busy nations fly, 

Cling to the bud, and, with inserted tube. 

Suck its pure essence, its ethereal soul; 

And oft, with bolder wing, they soaring dare 

The purple heath, or where the' wild thyme grows. 

And yellow loa^ them with the luscious spoil. 

At length the finished garden to the view 
Its vistas opens, and its alleys green. 
Snatch'd through the verdant maze, the hurried eye 
Distracted wanders; now the bowery walk 
Of covert close, where scarce a speck of day 
Falls on the lengthen'd gloom, protracted sweeps : 
Now meets the bending sky ; the river now 
Dimpled along, the breezy ruffled lake, 
The forest darkening round, the glittering spire, 
Th' ethereal mountain, and the distant main. 
But why so far excursive } when at hand, 
Along these blushing borders, bright with dew, 
And in yon mingled wilderness of flowers. 
Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every grace; 
Throws out the snow -drop, and the crocus first; 
The daisy, prin^rose, violet darkly blue, 
And polyanthus of unnumber'd dyes ; 
The yellow walL-flower, stain'd with iron-brown; 
And lavish stock that stents the' garden round: 
From the soft wing of vernal breezes shed, 
Anemonies ; auriculas, enrich'd 
With shining meal o'er all their velvet leaves; 
And full ranunculus of glowing red. 
Then comes the tulip-race, where beauty playi 
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Her idle freaks ; from family diffus'd 

To family, as flies the father-dast, 

The varied colours run ; and, while they break 

On the charm'd eye th' exulting florist marks 

With secret pride, the wonders of his hand. 

No gradual bloom is wanting; from the bud. 

First-bom of Spring, to Summer's musky tribes : 

Nor hyacinths, of purest virgin white, 

Low bent, and blushing inward ; nor jonquils 

Of potent fragrance ; nor narcissus fair. 

As o'er the fabled fountain hanging still ; 

Nor broad carnations, nor gay-spotted pinks ; 

Nor shower'd from every bush, the damask-rose, 

Infinite numbers, delicacies, smells, 

\^th hues on hues expression cannot paint, 

The breadth of Nature, and her endless bloom. 

Hail, Source of Being! Universal soid 
Of heaven and earth ! Essential Presence, hail ! 
To Thee I bend the knee; to Thee my thoughts. 
Continual, climb ; who, with a master-hand. 
Hast the great whole into perfection touch'd. 
By Thee the various vegetative tribes. 
Wrapt in a filmy net, and clad with leaves. 
Draw the live ether, and imbibe the dew : 
By Thee disposed into congenial soils. 
Stands each attractive plant, and sucks, and sweUs 
The juicy tide; a twining mass of tubes. 
At Thy command the vernal sun awakes 
The torpid sap, detruded to the root 
By wintery winds ; that now in fluent dance, 
And lively fermentation, mounting, spreads 
All this innumerous-colour'd scene of things. 

Vois dans ce vallon tortueux tons les pr^sens reunis de la frtiichear 
et de Thumidit^. Vois comme le lis s'abreuve du ruissean cache, et a 
de la peine k percer k travers I'abondance du paturage ; promenons- 
nous dans ces champs converts des f^ves en fleur, etc. 
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EXPRESSIONS EXPLAINED ; 



WITH ENGLISH LETTERS* TO BE TRANSLATED INTO FRENCH. 



We have, in the followiDg pages, eiideavoured t» give the 
learner, who is intended for commerce, an insight into French 
Mercantile Style and Terms, by way of introduction to more 
elaborate works. f 

MERCANTILE TERMS AND EXPRESSIONS, 

IN ENGLISH AND IN FRENCH, 

With Examples and Particular Phrases in French, 

Acceptance Acceptation. 

livre d'acceptations. 
Account Compte. 

— current — courant. 

— sales ...••.. k — de rente. 

pro-forma account — simul^. 

in account with en compte avec. 



* For most of the letters we have had recourse to an excellent work 
entitled, " Anderson's Mercantile Correspondence." And I must not 
forget to mention that I have often availed myself of Monsieur Ragon's 
valuable assistance. 

f Such as Keegan's '' Negociant Universel,*' " Anderson's Mercan- 
tile Correspondence," &c. 

A A 
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MERCANTILE TERMS AND EXPRESSIONS. 



Advances (offered or expected) Atances (offertes ou ezigees) snr 
on consignments. marchandises en consignation. 

ExempleSj Sfc* 

Ce jour je tous consigne 20 
tonneaux (ou bafriques) d'eau - 
de-Tie pour ^-compte sur vos 
avances. 

Etre en arance de compte. 
Avance pour le donneur, et 
perte pour le tirenr. 

Adtice ...« Aris« 

to give advice donner avis. 

to receive advice recevoir avis. 

— of sailing under convoy — d'appareillagesousconvoi. 

— of biU drawn — dHinelettrede change tiree. 

Agent, for settling claims, reco> Agent. — Dans le commerce en 

very of debts, and legal busi- France, une personne qui 

ness. ajuste, r^gle et arrete des 

comptes^ — qui fait des recou- 
vremens, et qui s'emploie pour 
des affaires contentieuaes ou 
litigieuses s'appelle " homme 
d'affaires, avocat, huissier, 
notaire et avoue, ou agent 
d'affaires." 
Agent est aussi le commis 
qu'une maison envoie dans 
une ville ou k I'etranger poor 
la representer, et y traiter ses 
affaires, soit pour Pachat ou 
pour la vente, ou pour y faire 
des recouvremens. 

On dit un agent en Angle- 
terre, en France, sur le Con- 
tinent 
Ayence gSrUrale, maison qui se 
charge de donner des rensei- 
gnemens, de faire des recou- 
vremens, etc. 

Allowance Remise. 

to make an allowance .... faire une remise. 

Announcement of a new firm . . Avis d'une nouvelle raison de com- 
merce (ou commerciale.) 
Avis d'un changement de raison. 

Arbitration Arbitrage. — Operation dans les 

changes par laquelle on de- 
couvre le change le plus avan- 
tageux. 
change business affaire d'arbitrage. 
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AjlRITAL . ArRITAOE. 

Aybbaob . . .'. Atarie. 

damaged goods.. des marchandises avariees. 

fiee from average exempt d'ayarie. 

Balance Balance. 

— of account balance de compte. 

soldCf Teste d'un compte. 
solder, clorre, arriter un 
compte. 

balance-sheet bilan. 

Ballast Lest. 

Bill Billet, Traite. 

— of exchange lettre de change. 

a foreign bill mandat, billet sur I'etranger. 

— honoured, dishonoured lettrede change honoree, des- 

honoree. 

— of lading connaissement. 

— of parcels facture. 

Broke r for Colonial produce .... Courtie r de ou en marchandises. 

ship broker 

stock broker courtier de change. 

courtier jure, assermente. 

Courtier marron, qui n'est 
point assermente, qui u'a 
point foumi de cautionnement 
et qui exerce le courtage fur- 
tivement. 

L'agent de change remplit 
aussi les fonctions de courtier 
de change. 

Recevoir 5 j)our cent, de 
courtage. 

brokerage courtage. 

Bullion • Linoot. 

Cargo Caroaison. 

conditions of cargo conditions de cargaison. 

dellTeiy of cargo livraison de cargaison. 

— seized by the customs. . . — saisie par la douane, ou 

par les officiers de la douane. 

— recovered — recouvree. 

damaged cargo — avariee. 

Cent (per) Cent (pour.) 

per centage le pour cent. 

Clerk Commis. 

a clerk's situation une place de commis. 

Commission Commission. 

to do commission faire la commission. 

to allow, or expect so much donner ou exiger tant pour 

vpon commission « commission. 
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CONSIONMEMT CONSIGNATION. 

consignee consignataire. 

Convoy Convoi. 

sailing under convoy faire voile sous convoi. 

Costs Defense, Frais. 

prime cost premier priz. 

Credit CRiniT. 

to my, his credit k mon, k son credit, etc. 

to credit creditor. 

Debit D6bit. 

to my, his debit « k mon, k son debit, etc. 

to debit debiter. 

Deduction DIbduction, Rabais, Remise. 

to maJce a deduction faire une remise, etc. 

Del Credere (to warrant) .... Garantie (gorantir.) 
exclusive of del credere .... sans garantie. 

Demurrage Sursis. 

Diminution Rabais. 

discount, reduction escompte, d^chet. 

Discount. . Escompte. 

to discount escompter. 

to take off the discount retrancher Tescompte. 

so much per cent discount.. . tant pour cent d'escompte. 

Dissolution Dissolution. 

— of partnership between a — de societe eutre une mai- 

house in London and a house son k Londres et une maison 

abroad * * * * sur le continent 

Liquidation de societe, ou 
dissolution de society, par an- 
torite de justice — pourlanon 
execution des articles stipules 
dans I'acte de societe. 

Dividend Dividende. 

, quarterly dividend — trimestriel. 

half-yearly — semestriel. 

Draft Bon, Billet, Traite. 

drawer tireur. 

Duties — Dubs Droits. 

to pay duty . payer des droits. 

pier dues droits de debarquement. 

I port dues droits de port. 

j Errors excepted .' Sauf Erreur ou omission. 

I Exchange Change, la Bourse. 

I foreign exchange les changes etrangers. 

I stock jobbing faire Pagiotage. 

! EXFIRATION ...... , EcHi:ANCE. 

I expiration of the time *) 

I or > — d'une lettre de change. 

i maturity of a bill 3 

Exportation Exportation, 
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Failure (notice of) Faillite (declaxafaon de.) 

to fail ^^^ faillite. 

to be in a state of Iwink- ^tre en faillite. 

rvtotcj. ,. , , . 

Le syndic (ou le juge commis- 

saire) d'une faillite. 
Le bilan d'une faillite. 

,Se rehabiliter d'une faillite. 
Le Failli est celui dont les af- 
faires ont ete malheureuses. 
Le Banqueroutier est celui qui, 
k dessein, ou par negligence, 
a mal gere ses affaires. 

Fmic Raibon. 

alteration in firm changement de raison. 

old firm, new firm ancienne raison, nouvelle rai- 

son. 
Societe sous la raison A. B. ^ 
Cie. 

Freight, cargo Fret, cargaison. . 

Orace (days of) Grace (jours de) 

three day's grace atroisjoursde grace. 

Gross Weight Poids Brut. 

(See Tare and Tret) (Voyez Tare et Net.) 

Guidance Gouverue, 

For your future guidance . . . pour votre gouveme. 

Honor Honneur. 

4o honor a bill honorer (faire honneur a) une 

lettre de change. 

Importation Importation. 

celui pour qui lebt. est endosse. 

Indorse • Endosser. 

indorsement endossement, 

indorser endosseur. 

Insurance (or) Assurance , . . . Assurance. 

fire insurance — centre Vincendie, 

life insurance — surlavie. 

marine insurance — maritime. 

Interest ^ Interet. ^ 

short interest . . . » ^ petit ou k gros interet. 

Investment ^ Placement. 

to invest money in the funds, placer, verser de Pargent dans 

in a house, &c les fonds— dans une maison, 

etc. 

Invoice » • • • Facture. 

veudre surle pied de la facture. 

— a prijt de facturo. 

Liquidation Liquidation. 

to liquidate a debt liquider ou eteindre une dette. 
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Loss Fbktb. 

— alici|Mied — preme. 

— xeoomcd — reparee. 

— profit and loss profits et pertes. 

Mabket MAmcHK, Place. 

state of maiket etKt dn maiche. 

cbeaq> ^ bon maxche 

cheaper ik mdlleiir maiche. 

Dihomehif place on moy^i qui 
offi« nne facilite de se defaire 
de marchandises ou d'eflfets. 
Memokial, Claim Reclamation, Demande. 

— toboaidof coatoms.... reclamatioii faite aoprte da 

diiecteur on inspectear des 
donanes. 

— totreasmy — saprtedureceTear gene- 

ral. 

MeRCHAHT N^OCIAKT. 

MiSUNDEESTAKDIKG MaISNTENDU. 

— of orders — an sajet d'oidies. 

Net Net. 

(poids des marchandises apr^ 
que la tare a ^te deduite du 
brat) 

Net Proceeds Pboduit Net. 

Orders Ordres, Commissions. 

— for insurance — de faire assurer. 

— for inTestment in stock.. — de faire nn placement 

dans les fonds. 

— for sundries commifsions de differentes es- 

p^ces. 

to give orders donner des ordies, des commis- 

dons. 

to countermand orders ^ontremander des ordres. 

envoyer un oidre, commander 
des marchandises. 

Partnership . . .' SocisTi, Association. 

dissolution of partnership . . . dissolution de soci^te. 

partnership accounts comptes de societe. 

balance of partnership ...... balance de societe. 

acte de societe. 
le siege d'une societe (son 
principal comptoir.) 

Payment Paiement. 

to stop payment • . • . cesser les paiemens. 

to suspend payment suspendre ses paiemens. 

suspension of payment ..... suspension de paiemens./ 

non-payment of a bill, &c. . . non-paiement d'une lettre de 

change, etc. 
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Policy Police. 

— of insurance.. — d'assurance. 

surrender of policy remettre une police. 

Power ov Attobket Procuration. 

Premium Prime. 

return of premium rendre une prime. 

to allow a premium accorder une prime. 

to expect a premium exiger une prime. 

— upon importation — d'importation. 

— upon exportation — d'exportation. 

— d'assurance. 
Presentation PRisENTATioN. 

-— of draft presenter un bon. 

Price Prix. 

quotations of price coter des prix. 

price current — courant. 

k prix fixe. 

— debattu. 
rabattre du prix. 
vendre k prix coilktant. 

— a vil prix. 

— litout — 
marcbandises hors de prix. 

— en baisse ou en hausse. 
ces prix se maintieunent. 
cette marchandise est sans 

prix. 

Profit and Loss Profits et Pertes. 

Promissory Note Billet a Ordre . 

To Prosecute Poursuiyre (en justice.) 

prosecution poursuites. 

FaOTEST Protet. 

expense of protest frais de protet 

Remittance Remise. 

— for balance of account. . — pour balance de compte. 
to forward a remittance .... envoyer une remise. 

acbeminer une remise (peu 
usite.) 

Salary Appointbments. 

clerk's salary -r- de commis. 

f Securiiy Caution, Nantissbment. 

I to give security • . . . . donner caution. 

j to require security ........ exiger caution. 

donner en nantissement. 
foumir caution. 
Seizure Saisie. 

— of cargo — decargaison. 

to maJce a seizure faire une saisie. 

Share Action. 

[ — in the rail roads — dans les chemins de fer. 
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Shifmbnt Lb Fret, Cabgaison, Em- 
barque me nt. 
advice of shipment ...•..•• . donner ayis de fret 

detained cargalson retenue. 

to ship, to load ezp^dier, charger, embaiqaer. 

SlOHT YUE. 

to pay at sight payer k Yue. 

Stocks Fonds. 

investment in the public funds placer de I'argent dans les 

fonds publics, 
the stocks have risen or fallen les fonds ont hausse (uu 

monte) ou baisse. 
the rise and fall of the stocks la hausse et la baisse des fonds. 

Tare Tare. 

(poids de Pemballage des mar- 
(diandises. £n retranchant 
le net du brut on a la tare.) 
Terms Conditions. 

— for a proposed adventure — d'une speculation pro- 

jetee. 
... ( les conditions sont onereuses. 

the terms are high J les prix sont eleves. 

Underwriter or Insurer Assureur. 

to underwrite assurer. 

Usance Usance. 

a bill payable at usance (30 lettre payable a usance (30 

days) jours.) 

Venture Pacotillb. 

goods for a venture marchandise de pacotille. 

Wine Vin. 

red, white wine — rouge, blanc. 

— two or three years old. . — de deux ou trois feuiUes. 

strong-bodied wine — qui a beaucoup de corps. 

sweet, luscious wine — doux. 

small wine petit vin. 

vintage recolte. 



MORE MERCANTILE PHRASES 

USED IN ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 

In my name, and on my behalf. En mon nom, et avec mon au- 

torisation. 
In case cash should be Wanted. Dans, le cas ou I'on desiierait 

de Paxgent 
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This article is very brisk. 

Througli the medium. 

To do the needful. 

The demands for this article are 
slack. 

No provision made for the ac- 
ceptance or payment of a biU. 

To open a policy. 

The voyage out and home. 
What the wine, &c., will fetch 
in our market. 

To sell at any price. 

This quality is not saleable. 

The stock on hand. 

Sugars have been rather slack 
or flat, but now the demand is 
brisk. 

I have carried forward the ba- 
lance in conformity. 

To wind up a transaction. 

Surety for payment. 

By way of security. (Putting 
one's signature to a bill.) 

To send a bill for acceptance. 

Owing to the party having in- 
fringed (or broken through, or not 
observed) the regulations, the Cus- 
toms have seized the cargo. 

Your honoured, &c. 



To unite two mercantile estab- 
lishments. 

To refer to our signatures at 
foot. 

To communicate, to let one know, 
to inform. 

Carried forward. 

Brought over. 

To balance to his credit in new 
account. 

By balance to debit due this day. 



Cet article est demande, re- 
cherche. 

Par Pentremise, le canal de,etc. 

Faire le necessaire. 

Les demandes pour cet article 
sont rares, faibles. 

Ne pas avoir fait de provision 
pour I'acceptation ou pour le paie- 
ment d'un billet. 

Dresser, ecrire, rediger une po- 
lice. 

Le voyage d'aller et de revenir. 

Le prix qu' obtiendra le vin, 
etc., dans notre march e. 

Vendre k tout prix. 

Cette qualite n'est pas de vente. 

Les marchandises en magasin, 
en vente. 

Les sucres ont ete en haisse, 
mais maintenant ils sonten hausse. 

Je vous ai credite de cette sonmie 
en conformite. 
Clorre une afiOedre. 
Aval. 
Pour aval (or) pour servir d'aval. 

Envoyer k I'aval. 

Par suite d'une infraction auz 
reglemens, la douane a saisi la 
cargaison. 

Votre honoree, etc. 

Fret — sur I'ocean. 

Noiis — sur la Mediterrannee. 

Fausses speculations. 

Speculations manquees. 

Reunir deux maisons de com- 
merce. 

Prendre npte de nos signatures 
indiquees ci-dessous. 

Faire savoir, informer. 

Reporte k Pautre part. 

Reporte d'autre part. 

A balance de sortie, solde en sa 
faveur. 

Par balance d'entree solde du 
cejour. 
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To balance of last account, due 
thii day. 

Received your's the 15th ulti. 
mate^ldth instant 

The credit and debit side. 



A balance d'entree, solde a non 
Teau du ce jour. 

Re^u la ch^re rotre dn 15 du 
passe — du 15 dn oourant 

Le doit et avoir d'un comple. 



ABBREVIATIONS USED IN FRENCH MERCANTILE 

CORRESPONDENCE. 



B. ^ P. : Billets k payer. 

B. ji R. : Billets k recevoir. 

Bet., billet— Tte.: Traite. 

Bi. : Baril.— Teau.. Tonneau. 

C**. , Caisse. — C**-: Compte. 

5 ^o/o : — V/ 1. : votre lettre. 

Le \2 Ct. : le 18 Coiurant. 

N». : nous. — V*. : vous. 

()/ : ordro. — k m/o. : a monordre. 

Ct)j»i»,: Commandes. 

COM-: Commission. — S/.: sur. 



Ctes. cts. : Comptes courants. 
Cie. : Compagnie. 
Mises. : Marchandises. 
Escte- : Escompte. — k 6 m*- 
d/d. : k 6 mots de date. 
Jr- : jour. — Pr- : pour. 
Accepon-: acceptation. 
7bre. 8bre. Qbre. Dec^re- 
Sept. Oct. Nov. — 
Qt^*: Qualite. 



EXTRACT FROM ANDERSON'S MERCANTILE 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

London, llth August, 1835. 

Messrs. James Grey and Co. Liverpool, 

Gentlemen, — Having formed an establishment in this city, as 
merchants and general agents, we take the liberty of acquainting you 
therewith, and solicit the preference of your orders. From our experi- 
ence in mercantile affairs generally, and our intimate acquaintance 
with business as conducted in this metropolis in particular, we venture 
to promise that we shall be enabled to execute any commission with 
which you may favour us, to your satisfaction, and in the most prompt 
and economical manner. At least we can safely guarantee, that neither 
zeal nor attention shall be wanting on our parts, to ensure to our friends 
every advantage that our markets may afford ; nor will there, we trust, 
be any deficiency of ability to fulfil their instructions, and promote 
their interests. 

Possessed of ample funds, not only for the service of our friends, 
but also for carrying on an extensive export and import trade on our 
^wn account, we shall be glad to avail ourselves of any advantage that 
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your market for colonial produce and British products or manufactures, 
may, from time to time, present, by you making consignments. We 
shsdl, therefore, thank you to keep us constantly advised of the state 
of your markets ; and as we shall be ready to make advances, to the 
extent of two thirds of the invoice amount of goods consigned to us for 
sale, on receipt of invoice, bills of lading, and orders for insurance, we 
shall, on the other hand, expect the same indulgence from our friends 
and correspondents. 

We are extremely desirous of rendering our correspondence mutually 
advantageous, as the only means of placing it on a solid and per- 
manent basis; and this, be assured, will be our constant aim. 

Requesting your attention to our respective signatures at foot, we 
subscribe our selves, with great truth, gentlemen, your faithful servants, 

Harrison Wilson & Co. 

Benj. Harrison, Harrison, Wilson Sf Co. 

Alex. Wilson, Harrison, Wilson & Co. 

Thos. March. Hahrison, Wilson & Co. 



TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE. 

Londres, Ce 11 Ao(!it, 1835. 
Messieurs James Grey & Cie. i Liverpool. 

Nous prenons la liberte de vous faire savoir que nous avons forme 
dans cette ville, une maison de consignation et de commission et k cet 
efiet nous sollicitons la faveur de vos ordres. 

Notre experience dans les affaires en general, et notre grande con^ 
naissance de la mani^re dont le commerce est mene dans cette 
capitale, nous permettent d'assurer que les commissions que vous 
nous accorderiez seraient executees a votre satisfaction, de la mani^re 
la plus prompteet la moins dispendieuse. Nous pouvons certifier 
egaJement, que, de notre cote, il ne nous manquera, ni z^le ni atten- 
tion, pour assurer k nos amis, tous les avantages que presente notre 
place, et nous osons esperer que nous ne serons pas taxes de manque 
d'habilte, soit dans Pexecution de leurs instructions, soit en agissant 
au mieux de leurs interets. 

Non settlement, nous avous des fonds suffisants pour satisfalre aux 
interets de nos correspondants ; mais aussi, nous faisons pour notre 
proprecompte,un commerce considerable d'exportation et d'importation. 
Dans ce but nous vous ferions avec plaisir des consignations si nous 
pouvions tirer parti des avantages qui peuvent quelquefois s'offiir sur 
votre place, soit dans la vente des denrees coloniales soit dans celle des 
articles de manufacture anglaise ; nous vous serious done reconnaissants 
de nous donner frequemment avis de Petat du cours des marchandises 
de votre ville. Au re9U de la facture, du connaissement et de I'ordre 
pour assurer les marchandises, nous serons toujours disposes k avancer 
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leg deux tien da montant de la factare. Nous esperons que pareil 
avantage nous sera accoide par nos correspondants. 

Nouis desirons sinc^rement voir notre oorrespondance mutuellement 
avantageuse, comme etant le seul moyen de la rendre joumali^re et 
permanente, aussi soyez certains de nos constants efforts pour j 
parrenir. 

Yeuillez bien prendre note des signatures d-dessous, nous avons 
llionneur de voua dire avec sincerite, que nous sommes tos 
humbles seniteurs, 

Hasrison, Wilson- & Cie. 
\ &c. &c. 

TO BE TRANSLATED. 

Dear Sir, — I yesterday received your esteemed letter (I) of the 7th 
ultimate, (2) advising your drafts on (3) me for account of Messrs. A. 
& Co., of London, amounting to (4) three thousand pounds sterling, 
which we find conformable to their advices, (5) and have shown due 
protection (6) to your signature. / remain, dear (7) Sir, ytmr (8) most 
obedient. 



Sir, — We have received the Invoice (1) inclosed in your favour (2) 
of the 25th inst. (3) of our last order. The prices are rather higher 
than we expected, (4) but hoping the goods will amply mjoke up for (5) 
this increase, we are very willing that you should draw upon (6) us for 
the amount, on the receipt (7) of this, (8) We remain, Sir, yours, &c. 



n. Liverpool, lO^A June, 1835. 

Gentlemen, — ^We duly (1) received your yJivowrs (2) of the 3(Hh, 
covering (3) duplicate documents of our cotton and sUk, per the Mi- 
nerva, which have been found right, (4) excepting a deficiency (5) of a 
few pounds in each article, which we attribute to a slight mistake on 
the part of your clerk. With the full certainty the like will not happen 
again. We remain, Sir, yours, &c. 

1 La chfere votre (or) la lettre que vous m'avez fait Phonneur de. 
2. See Terms, p. 265, &c. 3. Qui m'lnforme, (or) donne avis que vous 
avez tire sur. 4. Pour la somme, etc. 5. Cette somme etant confonne 
sur avis que nous avons re9U d'eux. 6. Nous avous fait honneur ^. 
7. Je suis Monsieur. 8. Yotre tr^s-humble serviteur (or) je suis. Mon- 
sieur, avec estime et consideration, votre trfes-humble serviteur. 

1. See Terms. 2. La votre. 3. See Terms. 4. Que nous 
nHmaginions. 5. Que la qualite des marchandises nous dedonunagera 
amplement de Paugmentation. 6. Nous n'hesitons pas k vous laisser 
tirer. 7. Aussitot que vous recevrez. 8. La present©. 

1. Dument (or) ponctuellement. 2. Lettres. 2. Qui contiennent. 
4. Qui correspondent au connaissement. 5. Defaut de poids. 
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Sir, — In reply to (1) your faror of the 16<h, we beg (2) to return (3) 
yon OUT best (4) thanks for the order you were pleased (5) to transmit 
us therewith, (6) We shall lose no time (7) in executing it, and we 
hope in a few posts (8) to advise you of the shipment. No exertions 
(9) on our part shall be wanting to insure us your satisfaction, and a 
continnance of your good will towards us. 

W^ intend in our next to put you in possession of a few particulars 
concerning our market, which for the present, or on a future occasion, 
may be of some use to you. We remain, &c. 



To Messrs. B. S. at St. Fetersburgh; 

Gentlemen, — We have received in due course your esteemed (1) cir- 
culax of the 23d inst., informing us of your new establishment at St. 
Fetersburgh, on a similar footing with (2) your house at Bordeaux. 

We shall very soon have it in our power to make you a consignment 
of some goods which are intended for your market. Hoping they will 
meet with the same exertions (3) on your part, in selling them, as those 
hitherto consigned to your house at B., we remain, gentlemen, &c. 



Gentlemen, — We beg leave to advise you of omr having yesterday 
drawn upon you by oider and for account of Messrs. R. & Co., of 
Genoa, £500 to our own order^ and £400 to the order of Messrs. 
Rinaliti & Co., at the usual exchange, which we recommend to your 
protection* We are, gentlemen, yours most truly, &c. 



«^ London, 

Gentlemen, — ^We have just received the biU of lading (1) transmitted 
to us by your favour of the 30th inst., and on arrival of the goods shall 
follow the directions of our Mends, Messrs. B. C. & Co.,who seem very 
anxious that they should be disposed of as soon as possible, as a con- 
siderable fall in the article is expected to take place very soon. 

Respecting the samples for which you asked us in your last, we are 
under the necessity of referring (2) you to our friends, Messrs. W. & 
Co., of Dublin, who, better than any body else, have it in their power 
to give you every information you can require, as their chief object of 



1. Enr^ponse^. 2. Nousavousllionneur. 3. Faire 4. (left out,) 
6. Que vous'avez bien voulu. 6. (lejt out.) 7. Nous ne tarderons 
pas k. 8. Sous pen. 9. (turn the sentence.) 

1. L'honneur de votre. 2. Qui doit Itre sur le mSme pied que, 
3. Que vous mettrez autant de zhle, etc. 
1. See Tenns. 2. R^ferer. 

B B 
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commerce rettt upon (3) the article you were inquiring alter. We, 
ooraelves, make it a point (4) of havixig recourse to them on the Uke 
occasion, (5) 

There is but little doing (6) in Indigo jast now, bnt the prices still 
keep their ground. (7) Woods of every description are very low, owing 
to numerous cargoes which have overstocked (8) the market. We re- 
main, gentlemen, yours, &c. 



S. Brook, Esq. London. ^ Singapore, November, 1830. 

Sir, — It is with the most sincere regret that I have to communicate 
to you the melancholy intelligence of the death of Mr. Papinean ; an 
event which has deprived the commercial community of this island of 
one of its most useful and distinguished members, and myself of a 
most amiable and attached friend. 

As managing partner of the house, and executor of my lamented 
friend (conjointly with Mr. Edward Forsyth and Mr. James Ewens,) 
the charge of liquidating the affairs of the firm devolves upon me ; 
and I shall, consequently, henceforth sign ^ Fapineau and Co. in 
liquidation," of which be pleased to take notice. 

The business of the house will be carried on as heretofore, and my 
best care and attention shall be given to any affairs with which you 
may intrust me. 

The esteem and friendship of my late deeply lamented partner, and 
the experience of nearly twenty years devoted to commercial pursuits, 
are, I trust, sufficient claims to a continuance of that confidence with 
which you have hitherto honored our establishment, and which it will 
be my earnest endeavour to merit at your hands (9). I remain, &c. 

G. Swift. 



W. Pell, Esq. London. ft Bristol, 1st Dec, 1834. 

Sir, — I beg to acquaint you, mat in consequence of my having taken 
into partnership my nephew, Charles Harrison, the business of my 
establishment will henceforward be conducted under the firm of T. 
Harrison and Nephew. Please to notice our respective signatures at 
foot. 

Returning you my sincere acknowledgments for the proofis of con- 
fidence with which you have favured me during so many years, and 
which I trust will be continued to our new firm, I remain, &c., 

T. Harrison. 
T. Harrison will sign, T. Harrison Sf Nephew. 

C. Harrison will sign, T. Harrison & Nephew. 



3. Est. 4. Nous ne manquons jamais. 5. En pareille occasion. 
6. II n'y a que pen de demandes. 7. Ne diminuent pas. 8. Sur. 
charge. 9. (^omitted.) 
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John Rusden, Esq. New York, \U London, ZOth June, 1834. 

Sir, — ^We are under the painful necessity of infonning you, that, 
owing to a series of misfortunes during the last six months, we find it 
is not in our power to meet our engagements, and are consequently 
compelled this day to suspend our payments. 

As soon as our books can be balanced, we propose calling a meeting 
of our creditors, when we shall lay before them a balance-sheet, exhibit- 
ing our liabilities and the means we may possess of meeting them. 
In the mean time, we beg you will suspend your judgment upon us ; 
as we can truly assert that our embarrassments have arisen solely 
from events which it was impossible to foresee, and over which we had 
no control. Believe us, under all circumstances. Sir, your obliged and 
obedient servants, Willliam Welst & Co. 



TT 



Messrs. Purday & Lowe. ^ Havanna, 30{A June, 1335. 

Gentlemen, — We beg leave to inform you that our co-partnership is 
this day dissolved, and that in future our firm, and that of Messrs. 
Gerardin and Co., our branch (1) in Matanzas, will be used in liquida- 
tion only. 

Referring you to the annexed circular of our new establishments, 
we are, &c Gebaedin & Burritt. 



Charles Holsworth, Esq. BristoV '^ London, 4ih May, 1833. 

Dear Sir, — The bearer of these few lines is Mr. Edward Watson, 
of the firm of Watson, Brothers. 

In introducing to your acquaintance the nephew of our esteemed 
friend, Mr. Bryce Watson, of Manchester, so old a connection of your 
house as well as our own, we feel it to be quite superfluous to claim 
for him that friendly reception which we know awaits him at your 
hands. 

We doubt not that you wHl feel the same interest as we do in the 
prosperity of the above-mentioned firm, and be equally anxious to 
promote, to the utmost of your ability, the particular objects of Mr. 
Edward Watson's visit to Bristol. We are always, dear Sir, yours, 
very truly, Thomas Holmes & Son. 



Edward Smith, Esq. Liverpool, London, find June, 1832.' 

Sir, — Mr. Charles Burton, the eldest son of our senior, being about 
to visit your port, for the purpose of embarking for Buenos Ayres, we 
are sensible that we cannot better ensure to him such polite attentions 
as are calculated to render his short stay agreeable, than by introducing 
him to you. We need scarcely say that we shall feel personally 
obliged by any marks of kindness that you may have the goodness to 

1. Comptoir. 
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erince towaids this jonng genUeman; tnd bj anj mmai^tuMX tbai it 
may be in your power to render him, in making his ammgeaienls fiv 
the Toyage. We remain, with much esteem, Sr, your ^«iy fiotiiliil 
ierrants, Buktos, Oglsbt & Co. 



GaUaiZf Ihrailf I— 13lik ^ayMa£, 1835. 
Messri. Meiirale and Bohte, London. 

Gentlemen, — ^We are approaching the season in which flie prodacts 
ot this country assume the greatest importance ; through the bounty 
of Heaven, the crop this year is so much the more abundant, as the 
last was lamentably deficient. 

Consequently, we deem it our duty to inform you of the stale of oar 
market, in order that you may take advantage of the low prices of all 
our export articles, not doubting of the considerable demand to be ex- 
pected from our produce will influence our import trade also, and 
impart to it more activity. 

Our agricultural products form the principal branch of our com- 
merce ; and in a year of abundance, like the present, we can export to 
the extent of 1000 cargoes of moderate tonnage. 

Although the hard wheats of Moldavia are equal, in sevenl respects, 
to those of New Russia, and the soft descriptions, principally the growth 
of Wallachia, improve from year to year, still we cannot state fliem to 
be of prime qualities. 

Wallachia alone is capable of exporting annually 500 cargoes, and 
even more, of this class of agricultaral produce. Purchases have been 
made on delivery, which, on the quay of Ibrail, come to about 50 
piastres of Bucharest per kilo of Ibrail, equal to about 400 ocche. 

We have already some parcels of barley at market, the price of which, 
on board, is estimated at 36 piastres of Bucharest per kilo above- 
mentioned • 

Rye is to be had at about 10 to 12 piastres less than the soft wheat. 
Millety and especially maize, promises a superabundant crop, and con- 
sequentiy, low prices; but which, however, we cannot at present quote 
with any certainty. The same observations apply to beans and lentils. 
The culture of oats is totally neglected in this country. 

Subjoined we hand you details respecting the weights, measures, 
&c. of Gallaiz, Ibrail, and Bucharest, and shall continue to quote our 
prices in the money of Bucharest, unless we especiallv name that of 
Gallaiz. 

Linseed is exported only in small quantities, because the cultivation 
of the oily seeds has as yet made very littie progress, having been but 
recently introduced by some of the farmers. The price varies from 60 
to 80 piastres per 100 ocche. 

Moldavia produces a good quality of ordinary wooZ, two. thirds white, 
and one third white and grey, with a littie Cigc^a; in all about 
500,000 to 600,000 ocche. 

Wallachia produces but little, and that of ordinary quality, which 
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is foimd mixed ynth Clgaja wool, the aggregate of which is estixnated at 
about five or six millions of ocche. 

The price of white wools, of quite ordinary quality, has varied this 
year irom 145 to 160 piastres per occa. Cigaja wool was bought at 
first at 3 piastres per occa, one moiety being paid in anticipation at the 
place of growth; subsequently the price went down to 2i piastres per 
occa, and again advanced to 2| per ocea, deliverable at Ibrail. This 
'wool is grown in the environs of Ibrail, where the quality is superior 
to that of the wool of the neighbouring provinces, and particularly to 
that of WaQachia Minor, which fetches only 1^ to 2 piastres x^er occa. 
^he wools are bought unwashed, and the purchaser has the washing 
performed at Ms own expense. We refrain from entering more into 
detail on this article, the season for it having gone by. 

Sheep skins. It is the custom to Mil, between Easter and Whitsun- 
tide, those sheep the sfkins of which are intended for exportation; the 
major part of these skins are sent to Gallicia and Germany. 

Those most esteemed are the black, the very choice qualities of which 
fetched, this year, 375 to 400 piastres per 100 skins. The white 250 
to 275 piastres per 100 skins. 

ITare skins were formerly an article exported in considerable quan- 
tities for the Leipsic fair, and for France; but since the pilce has 
been so much depressed, the chase of the hare has been neglected, and 
there is not now one-third of the former quantity for sale, 'llie winter 
is the season for purchasing this article. 

Btdlocks' hides. These provinces are infinitely rich in cattle, which 
are either driven to the neighbouring countries, or are fattened and 
killed for the tallow and hides. The hides come to market principally 
salted, and are exported to Austria or Turkey. The cattle are killed in 
autumn ; in the mean time the prices are not fixed, but that of 55 to 60 
piastres is mentioned for a pair of bullocks' hides, or three calves' hides. 

Tallow is prepared here of a quality called Tscherwisch, which is in 
great request for Turkey, where it is used for culinary purposes in lieu 
of butter; about one tMrd is ordinary tallow, consequently it is not a 
perfect quality. It is usually sown up in bulls' hides, and sold toge- 
ther with the head and horns. However, ordinary tallow can be bought 
on delivery, in the same hides, of good quality; or it can be had in 
barrels at the price of two piastres per occa ; two-thirds of Tscherwisch 
and one-third of ordinary quality are worth If to 1} piastres per occa. 

In Moldavia this grease is subject to an escort duty of half a piastre 
per occa. In Wallachia the exportation of tallow is permitted only 
where the farmer of the monopoly of candles is sufficiently supplied ; 
which will, no doubt, be the case this year ; when the export duty will 
not exceed 3 per cent. 

Of Wax our home consumption is considerable, insomuch that last 
year we were under the necessity of importing this article. 
. This year, in consequence of the quantity promising to be very abun- 
dant, we expect tolerably low prices. Sales on delivery are effected al 
present at 10} to lOf piastres per occa. According to appearances, w§ 
shall have plenty of honey this year, and at low prices. 

B B 9 
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The Tobaceoi of these provinces, are, with few exceptions, of yery 
inferior quality, although the soil is favourable to their culture. We 
eiport only to Turkey, where they mix our tobacco with that of their 
own growth, and it is ih>m that country that we receive in exchange 
the fiae qualities. The crop bids fair to be excellent, but the prices 
are not yet fixed. 

Cantharides are purchased in Moldavia up to 1 sequin per occa, and 
in Wallachia at 25 piastres per occa ; but they are of rather inferior 
quality, from being generally salted. 

Hog^ Bristles are crept in winter, and are principally exported to 
Germany. Parties conmienced some time ago to maJce purchases 
on delivery, with payment in advance, as is the custom with us, in the 
products of the country. The price is 17 to 18 piastres per occa, in 
their rough state unassorted. 

Isinglass varies from 55 to 75 piastres per occa, according to quality. 
The quality is not superior. 

We have some mines of rock salt which are farmed by our goyem- 
ment eyery three jean, without restriction as to working them. The 
price is fixed at 9f florins fr. Auguste per 1000 ocche, duty free. The 
importation and transmit of this article are alike prohibited. 

Barilla is an article of exportation to the Leyant ; the price is 25 to 
30 piastres per cantaro of 44 ocche. 

The cheese called Cascavalho is exported chi^y to Turkey, and is 
worth about 90 piastres the cantaro ; another quality called Pegorina 
is used for home consumption. 

Timber for building. The situation of Gallaiz, washed as it is by 
the Sireth, the Pruth, and the Danube, is extremely fayorable to the 
timber trade, which has been carried on here since the peace, and be- 
comes every year more extensive. In Wallachia this trade is yet in 
its infancy. When carriage is cheap, the timber is transported by 
land, and such is preferred to that wMch is floated down the rivers. 

Fine trees are sold in bundles, called phittSy of 4 or 5 to 72 pieces 
each. The larger the trees, the fewer pieces there are in a plutt. The 
highest trees and the small ones vary in price, while the others are sold 
at about half the price of the largest, diflering only in the number of 
pieces contained in a plutt The relative prices are subjoined. 

Timbers, deals, and deal ends of soft wood, are sold per plutt of 
100 pieces, or by the piece, according to quality. Oak planks are sold 
by the thousand ; however, as the dimen^ons are not always exact and 
uniform, it would be desirable to order them expressly. 

Our import trade, already important, cannot fail to keep pace with 
the progress of agriculture and population. Moldavia possesses no 
other port than Gallaiz ; and all goods arriving from abroad, by sea, 
for Wallachia, have no altematiye but to come to the port of Ibrail. 
In the month of May, and particularly in October, import articles find 
the readiest sale, from the influx \f numerous buyers, who assemble at 
those periods at our market, as at a fair, to supply themselyes for the 
autumn and winter. 

According to appearances, trade will be this autumn the more brisk 
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in congequence of our rich barregt, which will enable the people to 
satisfy all their wants, many of which they could not provide for last 
year, owing to the deficiency of the crops. The chief articles of home 
consumption are sugar, coffee, pepper, oil, lead, dried fruits, rum, plates 
of tin, &c. 

At foot yon will find a list of our prices ; but we beg you to obserre, 
that it is not at all desirable to send goods of prime quality to our 
market, as they would neyer fetch prices proportioned to their value. 
The middling and inferior qualities are more in request, being better 
suited to the wants and means of our consumers. 

Tallow pays at Gallaiz a half piastre per occa, while at Ibrail the 
duty is only 3 per cent 

All other articles of exportation, as well as those of importation, 
whether at Gallaiz or Ibrail, pay indiscriminately a duty of 3 per cent 
with the exception of tobacco, inwards. 

The brokerage on purchases and sales is ^ ^ cent. 

Bank commission 1 ^ cent. 

I>el credere for all sales on credit, and purchases by 

anticipation • 9^ cent 

Interest on our real disbursements, and anticipations in 

account current, per annum • 12 ^ cent. 

Warehouse rent and market dues according to their actual amount, 
with every possible attention to economy. 

Commission on sales or purchases 3 ^ cent. 

You will not be surprised at our charging a commission somewhat 
higher than is usual at other commercial towns in Europe, if you con- 
sider the difilculties and hazard connected with our trade, which are 
greater, beyond all comparison, than those of any other. In tiie first 
place, we can never meet with entire parcels of goods ; these having, 
even prior to their maturity, passed through the hands of a number of 
petty dealers, who purchase them without fixing the price, by paying a 
small sum in advance, engaging to take the goods at the price which 
shall be determined on at the period of delivery. The majority of 
these dealers being persons without character or ftuids, those who treat 
with them are always exposed to imposition, and, in addition to the in- 
convenience of never obtaining from th^m any thing but very trivial 
parcels, we have no security for the anticipated payments, owing to 
their intrigues and bad faith. 

Besides, these goods can never be purchased in one place, and it is 
necessary to go to a different quarter for almost every article. 

The cUfficulty of transport, the number of coins current with us, and 
their differ^it value in the neighbouring countries, as also the want of 
a well-organised post-office, are so many obstacles to our trade, which 
justify the charging a higher commission. It is the same witii sales, 
which can only be effected in detail, or in small parcels on credit, to 
persons whose credit is very'limited. However, we expect to procure 
for our Mends a very considerable advantage in the exchange on oui' 
reimbursements, which will, in some degree, indemnify them for the 
high commission* 
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I%e Kilo o/GMaiz is only alMUt f o/ that of Ibrail, and the money 
cB^rs from that of Bacharest, as Is shown below. 

Weights. — 100 ocche of Gallaiz and Ibndl are equal to 8 poods of 
Rnssia. 

800 ocche of Gallidz and Ibrail are equal to 2} centners of Tiexuia. 

Others reckon 44 ocche to 100& of Vienna, which ma3ces a differmoe 
of about two to three per cent. 

AMsurance, — Having the principal agency of the '' Assecurazione 
Generale Anstro Italica," of Trieste, reputed one of the -most respect- 
able, we are enabled to effect insurance for any voyage whatever, at 
the same premiums as those demanded by the first companies in the 
different maritime ports. 

Freights depend on circumstances, so that we can only note the 
probable rates. At present they ask for — 

Venice or Trieste, per staro of Venice f to f florins. 
Genoa per mine 4 „ 5 livres. 

Leghorn per sacca 2^ „ 

Marseilles per charge 4f „ 6i francs. 

In conclusion, we refer to the specification of exchanges and prices 
at foot; and should any article interest you more particularly, we shall 
be most happy to procure it for you. In the mean time we are, &c. 

BlENWORTB & Co. 



Hamhurghy 2(Hfi October, 1835. 
Messrs. Merivale and Bobte, London. 

Gentlemen, — Having none of your valued communications to ac- 
knowledge, we now beg to wait upon you with our price-current, and 
a few observations on the state of our maritiets. 

Camphor is looking up. Of new Zante and Corinth Currants, our 
stock on hand is considerable ; the prices may be quoted a shade lower. 
Coffee very dull, and no business can be done except at reduced prices. 
The transactions of the last week amount to only 2000 bags of Brazil 
and Domingo ; qualities, ordinary to fine ordinary. Ginger higher. 
Pepper and Pimento very firm. Sweet Sicilian Almonds declining. 
OUve-oU is 9jg9&D. on the advance. The stock is now very limited, and 
of some sorts we have none on hand. Para Cocoa is held at4 8h. 
Cassia lAgnea, flat; middling 7;^; fine 7f. Cassia Buds \(^ — 10^. 
Raisins^ none on hand. 

Indigo. Prices firm, sales limited. Cochineal. ' Little doing. 

Rice. In consequence of several large orders for good Carolina, the 
prices have again risen ; and as we have only a moderate supply of 
2,600 tons of which 2,200 tons are in first hands and not at market, a 
further advance may be anticipated. In Java there is more doing. 
From Maranham we have an importation of 500 bags of Brazil, ^hich 
are to be had at lO^^; the quality is but middling. 

Tobacco. The prices for Domingo are very firm, and those for 
Virginia and Kentucky cannot, at the present moment, be noted lower. 
The last accounts from the United States lead us to expect large shipr 
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ments, so that a fiirtlier improvement of the prices is improbable : 350 
serous of Domingo were sold by auction. The imports of new Porto 
Kico continue, and our prices may be quoted rather lower. 

Tea, 119 quarter chests gunpowder have been sold by the importers : 
in the other descriptions, nothing of any importance has been done. 

Haw Sugars rather more in request, and the transactions at the 
former prices considerable. Fine whites have, indeed, been bought at 
an advance of ^d. The sales consisted of 2^0 chests yellow 
Havannas, at 8|---^ ; 1000 chests brown do. at Ti—n^d. 350 chests 
of white Bahia at 9i--l0d. 300 chests brown do. at 7^—7^ 100 
chests white, Rio, at 9—9id. 150,000 of lumps at 9|— 9|«?. In re- 
fined sugars, there was also some business done. Dutch and Belgian 
melis and lumps are in demand. 

Cam, Wheat very steady. There is but little at market Of Rye 
we have had but small arrivals. In Barley and Oats nothing doing. 
Pease and Beans flat. Vetches in request. Bape-seed has been bought 
at somewhat better prices. Clover-seed : from the probability that our 
supplies from the last crop will be very scanty, our prices are constant- 
ly looking up. For Bed-seed of last season 41^ mks. have been paid 
for parcels on the spot, and 40 on delivery. For the ^est whitey 
likewise, of last season, 50 mks. were paid. 

In Wools there is much briskness, and prices remain very firm. 
Good qualities, well washed, are in lively demand, at 27 — 29 sh. We 
remain, &c. Hometer & Schmidt. 
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NOTES AND LETTERS. 

X 

Ag letters may be written on any subject, and to all sorts 
of persons, the best and only rule as to the style is, that it 
should be suited to the subject of which it treats, and to the 
person to whom it is addressed. At the same time it may be 
added, that a correspondence being a kind of conversation, it 
admits of more freedom, and even rejects over-studied style. 

The outlines of a few letters have here been given, with a 
view to their being filled up and amplified. After this exer- 
cise has been done, subjects for letters without any assistance 
may be attempted by the pupil. 

BILLETS D»INVITATION, ETC. 

1. Monsieur B. presente.ses complimens k Monsieur C. etprend la 
liberte de lui demander le prix de Pouyrage que Monsieur C. Tient 
d'acheter, ainsi que le nom de I'^diteur. Comme M. B. doit sortir 
cette apr^s-midi, 11 se propose de se le procurer. 
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2. Faites-moi ramiti^, ma ch^re amie, de venir prendre le the en 
t^te-k'Ute avec moi. Fersonne ue nous interrompra, et nous cau- 
terons tout k notre aise. J'ai k vous faire part de mille choses 
interessantes. Yenez done, ma ch^re Julie, venez passer quelques 
momens arec yotre amie sincere, Louise B. 

3. Monsieur F. a Phonneur de presenter ses respectueuses saluta- 
tions k Monsieur B. en se rappelant & son souvenir dans le cas oil il 
trouTendt une place qui pi]it lui oonvenir. 

M. F. prendra sous peu la liberte de passer chez M. B. pour s'in- 
former de sa sante et de celle de sa famille. 

4. Miss A. presents her compliments to Mr. B. and will feel obliged 
hj his deferring his visit till next we#k, as her health requires her to 
go out of town. 

5. Mr. W. presents his compliments to Mr. Z., and begs he will do 
him the honour to come and dine with him to-morrow, to meet an old 
friend. Dinner will be on table at five o'clock, unless it would 
accommodate Mr. Z. to have it later. 

6. With the compliments of the season, Mr. R. begs his friend Mr. 
H.'s acceptance of a hare and a brace of partridges. Mr. R. will be 
happy to hear by the bearer, how Mr. H.'s mother has been lately. 

7. Mr. S. presents his respects to Lady P., and is sorry it is utterly 
out of his power to accept her very kind invitation, as he is now labour- 
ing under a painful indisposition ; he hopes soon to be able to come and 
thank her for her remembrance. 

SUBJECTS FOR NOTES. 

An invitation to breakfast, dinner, or tea. — ^With an answer. 

An offer of a ticket for the play, or for a concert — With an answer. 

An invitation to an evening party, to a ball, or to a card party. — 
With an answer. 

To beg the loan of a book, of a map, of an instrument, of a piece of 
music, &c. — With an answer. 

To put off a lesson on account of illness, business^ invitation, &c. 
—With an answer. 



OUTLINES OF LETTERS TO BE FILLED UP AND 

AMPLIFIED. 

1. Faire des excuses «ur le retard qu'on a mis k ^crire. Ces excuses 
peuvent Itre fondees sur une maladie, sur des occupations indispensa- 
bles, sur Tarrivee de quelques amis de la compagne ; i^outer ensuite 
qu'on s'est empresse de saisir la premiere occasion qui s'est offerte pour 
s'acquitter d'un si agrfeable devoir. 
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2. Reponse ii la pricSdente, 

3. Un jour de nai8sance,inviter une amie, en promettant une reunion 
de jeunes personnes qui pourront faire passer la soiree agreablement. 
Assurer de faire Toir tous les pre sens qu on a re9us. 

4. JUpoHse A la preckdente, 

5. Annonoer k son amie qn*on yient de quitter Londres pour la cam- 
pagne. Comme c'est en hiver, on pent faire une description de Paspect 
de la campagne k cette saison. 

6. Rkponse h la prkckdetUe o^ I'on pent, par une description de Lon- 
dres dans la mime saison, faire le contraste de la Tille et de la cam- 
pagne. 

7. Informer son amie qu'on est arrivie k la campagne. Comme 
c'est au printems il faut faire naitre I'occasion de donner la description 
de la campagne en cette saison. 

8. MSponse 6 la prScSdente. 

Yoyez la reponse k la 5^°^ lettre. 

9. Faire, comme dans les deux pr^cedentes, une description de la 
campagne; mais en ete. 

10. Reponse h la preckdente. 

Yoyez la reponse a la 5^me lettre. 

1 1 . Faire, comme dans les trois prec6dentes, une description de la 
campagne; mais en automne. 

12. Reponse h la prhckdente. 

Voyez la reponse k la 5*n»« lettre. 

13. D'une jeune demoiselle d Londres it son amie de la campagne. 
Elle Pinforme que la famille est sur le point de quitter Londres 

pour la campagne. Malgre les embarras d'un demenagement, elle ne 
peut se dispenser de donner k son amie une description des etudes* et 
des plaisirs qui Pont occupee pendant son s^jour k Londres.f 

14. RSponse de la demoiselle de la campagne. 

Elle n'est pas insensible k I'effort que son amie a dft faire, au 
milieu des embarras d'un demenagement, pour avoir trouve I'occasion 
de lui donner une description si interessante de ses occupations. Quant 
k elle, quoiqu'elle n'ait pas ete k Londres, elle a trouTe k Bath et k 



* Ici Pel^ve doit amplifier et donner des details de ses propres occu- 
pations de ses etudes, de ses amusem.ens, etc. 

f La jeune personne peut finir ainsi : Je suis, avec le plus vif attache- 
nunty voire amie, etc. 
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Cheltenham des amnsemens* qui I'ont en quelque sorte dedommagee 
de ceux qu'offi« la capitale. 

Elle esp^re qvL*k lear retoar k Londres eUes repareront, par de fre- 
qoentes yisites, les privationB et les ennuis que leur a fait eprourer 
leur longne separation.f 

15. LeUre d^unjeune homme hsa sosur. 

II lui fait part du Yoyage qu'il vient de faire au nord de TEcosse ; 
Ini donne une description tr^s-detaillee des aventures, (dont les unes 
f&cheuses, les autres agreables,) qui lui sont arrivees sur la route ;^ lui 
promet de lui faire part de I'accueil qu'il recevra chez les amis a qui il 
se propose de rendre yisite ; la prie de Youloir bien faire part k son 
p^re et k sa m^re de sa tendreEtse respectueuse, et de ses amities k toutes 
ses connaissances. II finit en rassurant qu'U est avec le plus tendre 
attachement, son fr^ tr^s affection94. 

16. JRSponse de la sour. 

Elle remerde son fr^re des details qu'il lui a donnes,et Passure 
que toute la famiUe et tous ses amis ont pris part aux evenemens dont 
il lui a fait un recit si interessant. Elle le prie de ne; pas oublier de 
remettre toutes ses lettres, et surtout de penser aux emplettes qu'il lui 
a promis de faire. Elle compte bien qu'il aura tous les ^gards enyers 
oes andens amis qui lui ont toujours temoigne tant d*amitie. Elle lui 
dit enfin adieu en sceur tendre et affectionnee. 

17. Lettre de Mademoiselle E. h son Instiiutrice. 

Fuisque son amie exige, ou plutdt desire, qu'elle lui ecriye en 
fran9ais, elle s'empresse de remplir un devoir qui lui est anssi utile 
qu'agreable, car elle sent la necessite de mettre en pratique une langue 
qui va lui devenir indispensable. Elle lui fait une description des 
personnes avec qui elle se trouve (de la dame de la maison, de son 
man, des demoiselles, etc., de la bonte avec laquelle on la traite, des 
attentions qu'on a pour elle, etc. Elle pourra tacher de decrire le 
pays, ses occupations et ses amusemens.) EUe finit sa lettre en 
assurant sa respectable amie du sentiment de reconnaissance qu'elle 
eprouvera toujours pour les soins qu'elle n'a cesse de prendre, tant 
pour son education que pour tout ce qui pent cOntribuer k son 
bonheur. 

18. RSponse de Vlnstitutrke, 

Elle est tr^s-contente de la lettre que luiaecritesa jeune el^re, 
et eUe I'encourage k perseverer; elle lui repute ce qu'elle lui a dej^ 



* Si la personne ^tait dans ces endroits elle pouxrait nommer quelques 
nns des amusemens. 

Elle pent finir ainsi. Croyez-moi voire tendre et sinckre amie, etc. 

Ici I'ecolier peut saisir I'occadion de decrire toutes sortes d'evene- 
mens, tels qu'une roue de cassee, des voleurs sur la route, une maladie 
en chemin, etc. 



t 
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dit mille fois, que ce qui n'est d'abord qu'un travail penible, finit par 
la suite, k force de perseverance, k devenir un veritable agrement. £lle 
se permet quelques remarques sur le style de la lettre; lui fait aperce- 
voirquelques incorrections,des accords de participesoubli^s; enfin quel- 
ques phrases qui manquent de liaison, et d'autres qui ne sont que des 
repetitions de ce qui precMe. £lle est charmee de la savoir avec des 
personnes si agreables, et dontla societe ne pent que lui etredelaplus 
grande utilite. Elle termine en Passurant du plaisir qu'elle eprouvera 
de continuer cette correspondance. 

19. Lettre d'un Ecolier a son Pere, 

Un ecolier* ecrit k son p^e une lettre dans laquelle 11 lui fait 
part du cours d' etudes qufil suit k son college. 

II est heureux d'aYoir des maitres qui n'einploient que la persuasion 
avec ceux qui les ecoutent, et qui leur obeissent ; les puhitions n'etant 
que pour ceux qui retombent souvent dans les mdmes fautes. 

II pourrait donner la preference k quelques etudes plutot qu'i 
d'autres,f maid I'incertitude ou se trouve son p^re k Vegard. de Tetat 
qu'il doit embrasser, fait qu'il sent la necessite de s'appliquer & toutes. 

II donne un compte exact des heures d' etude et de recreation ainsi 
que des promenades qu'on fait faire aux ecoliers les jours de conge. 

II ne pent se dispenser d'informer son p^re de la facility qu'ont les 
ecoliers de se [procurer des livres amusans et instructifs, ru qu'il se 
trouve dans I'etablissement une excellente bibliothfeque destinee k 
Pinstruction et a Pamusement de ceux qui, par Ifeur application, peu« 
vent se procurer de leurs differens precepteurs, des attestations hono- 
rables. 

Esperant que son pfere sera satisfait des details qu'il vient de donner, 
11 ne lui reste plus qu'^ Pinformer de sa bonne sant^, et du desir qu'il 
a de recevoir de ses nouvelles. 

F.S. Avant de plier sa lettre, il ne pent s'emp^cherde faire ressouve- 
nir son p^re de la promesse qu'il lui a faite de lui donner des mai- 
tres de musique et de dessin, quand il serait assez avance dans les 
autres branches de son education pour pouvoir s'appliquer a d'autres 
etudes. 

20. Rkponse du Phrf & son Fits. 

Le p^re est d'autant plus satisfait de la description des etudes 
et des reflexions de son fils, qu'U vient de recevoir des certificats qui 
attestent sa bonne conduite et ses progrds. 

II fait des remarques sur les differentes professions qui pourraient 
conTcnir k son fils ; mais comme il ne pent encore de longtems faire 
choix ni de I'une ni de I'autre, il engage son fils k donner k chaque 
branche.de ses etudes, une portion egale de son application. 



* L'ecolier commence la lettre k la premiere personne. 
f L' ecolier pent nommer les etudes qu'il pref^. 

c c 
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Quant anz maitres de mnsiqiie et de dessin, il assure son fils qae 
c'est arec nn plaisir Men yif qull les lui accorde ; d'antant plus qae 
c'est d*aprts son propre desir, et qa*a les a merites par son application 
et sa bonne condnite. II aime tant Im meme les beaux arts qu'il loi 
tarde de Toir son fils sentir le m^me enthousiasme que Ini-m^me a 
tottjoors eprony^. 



SUBJECTS FOR LETTERS, TO BE TRANSLATED AND 

AMPLIFIED. 

21. Letter from a Touny Man to his Brother. 

Conformably to his promise, be seizes the first opportunity of 
his stay at Paris to give his brother an aceonnt of himself. Though he 
had been ill for some time when he set off, he performed the joumej 
and crossed the water without much fatigue or sickness. What with 
the change of air and of scene, he feels considerably strengthened, and 
his spirits elevated. He can mix with company, enter into all the 
amusements, and even eii^y the noise and mirth which are so peculiar 
to the disposition of their neighbours on that side of the water : indeed, 
instead of finding fault with what differs from that to which he has 
been accustomed, he feels an inexhaustible pleasure in beholding such 
rariety of disposition, manners, habits, faces, and lang[uages. In this 
happy mood he accepts of most invitations, which, owing to the intro- 
duction of a countryman of his, who has for some time b3en residing 
there, are pretty numerous. His knowledge of the French language 
has enabled him not only to enjoy the reading of the best literary pro- 
ductions of the day, but also of the conversation of the best circles. 

Having thus given his brother a specimen of his spirits, he begs to 
put off to another time the particulars of what he has met with, and a 
description of the new acquaintances he has formed. 

22. From a Young Lady in Town to her Friend in the Country. 

Owing to some unforeseen circumstances, their departure from 
town having been put off, she has had an opportunity of seeing an an- 
nual exhibition of pictures ; as she derived great pleasure from it, she 
will endeavour to give her a description of those pictures which most 
attracted her notice. Among the historical paintings, she was struck 
with one representing Alexander taking the cup from Philip, his phy- 
sician. [Here the pupil may unplify upon the subject, and describe 
the countenances and attitudes of each character, according to the idea 
he may have formed of the fact as related in history.] Another, the 
subject of which is the murder of Cssar in the Senate -House. [Here 
again the writer may indulge in a description of the picture, according 
to hii^ own conception of tiie subject, or according to the description 
given of it by Shakspeare.] 
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23. From the same to the same. 

She perceives that such descriptions as those she gave iu her 
last, pleasing as they may be to herself, take up a great deal of time ; 
and as she has a great many more to describe to her, she must beg of 
her friend to allow her to continue this subject in a series of letters. 

24. From the same to the same. 

She begs to resume her former subject, and proceed to describe 
a picture representing King Lear over the body of Cordelia. [Here a 
description may be given as before — ^adding reflections on the colouring 
(coloris) on the drawing, on the distribution (ordonnance or distribu- 
tion.) 

Also the trial of Lord Strafford, [with the description as given in 
history.] 

LikeTrise Cromwell dissolving Parliament, [with reflections expres- 
sive either of praise or disapprobation.] 

N«B. As the numerous subjects mentioned above, and those which 
follow, would, if properly amplified, take up a great deal of time and 
room, it is expected the learner will write as many letters as he has 
subjects to treat of. 

25. From the same to the same. 

She hopes her friend is not yet tired of her descriptions, for she 
has many more to tease her with, lutving to run through the best land- 
scapes. Were she not, in fact, convinced of her friend's devoted fond- 
ness for painting, she would not put her patience to such a trial ; but 
recoUecling that she herself was the first that inspired her with a love 
of this beautifol art, she cannot help, in return, imparting her ideas 
and feelings, at such a time when her friend, being in the country, is 
deprived of tiie sight of the finest productions this year has exhibited. 

One of the most remarkable is a view of Carthage, in which thb 
architecture is grand and imposing, the colouring very rich, ajid even 
rather overdone, in point of effect This composition shows a very 
poetical imagination. 

An East Indiaman off Gravesend, with many small boats round her 
bringing provisions. [Reflections on the performance; such as the 
effect of the- rays of the sun upon the water, the activity of the scene, 
the harmony in the colouring.] 

A Lake in Cumberland, [the richness of the foliage reflected in the 
water. The mist, through which are seen distant mountains, &c.] 

Fisherman preparing £ar his departure. — ^[Tbe fiunSly, as well as the 
sea ; the boat and tacMe should be described.] 

A Group of Gypsies, at a distance, telling a young woman her for- 
tune. [This, as well as the preceding and the following, may be am- 
plified. — A description of the Gypsy; her black eyes, for instance, her 
arch look, her complexion, contrasted with that of the young woman, 
&c] — Harvest Home. — ^The Interior of a Cathedral. — Fruit — Flowers. > 
— Game. — fish. — Yiew of Greenwich Hospital, fjrom the river. — 
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Poachers laying traps. — Poachers hrought hefore the Magistrate.— 
Smugglers preparing to set out — The Rent-day. 

Among the above pictures there were some in oil (ii Phuile), or in 
water colours (d Paquarelle), in challr and lead pencil. 

26. From a young Lady to her Friend, giving her a description of 
a Concert, entering into some particulars as to the principal performers, 
▼ocal and instrumental, as weU as with regard to the different subjects 
and composers. 

27. Concerning illness in the family. She mentions the complaint. 
Describes the uneasines caused by this distressing event. Promises to 
let her friend know when there is any amendment. 

28. Letter from a Oentleman to his Friend. 

He informs his firiend of the loss of his fortune which he has 
just experienced, through the bankruptcy of a banking house, or fix>mthe 
villany of a man whom he had hitherto considered as a Mend, and in 
whose hands he had placed all he was possessed of. 

In such a moment of calamity, when, after having enjoyed a compe- 
tency, he sees himself and his family reduced to beggary; he is not 
ashamed of having recourse to his friend, who, on former occasions, 
always behaved as one deserving such a name. 

He is ready to work, or do anything that may enable him to support 
his family ; he will therefore feel greatly obliged by his suggesting any 
plan or measure likely to ensure success. With compliments to all the 
family. 

He remains, &c. 

29. Answer to the above. 



ESSAYS, &c 

As the last and concluding Exercise for composition, we 
ofier a few subjects which may be treated after the manner 
described and pointed out in the best works on Composition*. 

N. B. We have, by way of assistance to the pupil, given 
the first subject treated at full length, leaving him to do the 
others according to his own conception of them. 

LIST OF SUBJECTS. 

On Independence. On Gratitude. 

— Friendship. — Contentment. 

— Virtue and Vice. — Religion. 



* Such as Walker's, B. H. Smart's, R. G. Parker's, and others. 
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Sur rindependance. 

I. Ce qu'on entend pax independance. 

2. Ses effete sur le caract^e d'un indiyidu. 

3. Ses effete sur le caract^re d'une nation. 

4. Sur I'abus de Pindependance. 

5. Quels sont les moyens de conserver son independance. 

1. L'independance est la liberie de faire ou d'entreprendre tout ce 
qui pent tendre k son bien-#tre, sans enfreindre Ib droit des nations, ou 
le pacte de la societe, ou de la religion. 

2. Le caract^re de Phomme qui sent son independance acquiert une 
fermete et une decision qui lui sont particuli^res. II n'est pas excite 
par le desir de plaire, ni retenu par la crainte de deplaire ; point de 
pusillanimity, il agit d'apr^s sa conscience ; tant qu'il est dans son 
droit, et qu'il ne nuit a personne, peu lui importe Papprobation ou 
le blame des autres. 

3. Lorsque Pindependance est nationale, elle donne au peuple qui 
en jouit une decision de caract^re qui le rend prompt et ferme. Elle 
lui inspire un courage qui lui fait brayer tout danger plutot que de se 
soumettre k Pesclavage, une perseverance qui le rend fiddle k ses en- 
gagemens et une tenacity qui le fait revenir ti la cbarge, jusqu'^ 
ce qu'il soit arrive k son but. Ce mime courage, cette perseverance, 
cette t^nacite, le peuple les retrouve, dans le commerce, dans P^tude 
des sciences et des arte. Enfin, c'est Pindependance qui donne k un 
peuple les qualites prppres k en faire un grande nation, k la rendre 
heureuse dans ses foyers, et formidable k ses ennemis. 

4. L'independance, toute noble, et toute precieuse qu'elle est, pent 
devenir un bien pemicieux ; le moindre ezc^s peut la faire degenerer 
en licence : la licence am^ne Panarchie, et Panarchie est PinfaiUible 
precurseur de latyrannie. 

5. La veritable independance est done un juste milieu entre la 
licence et Pesclavage. Si cette liberte, tant desiree, tant miconnue, 
semble fuir des pays oh le peuple est trop faible pour conserver ses 
droite, ou trop turbulent pour respecter Pautorit^ des loiz, nous devons 
en conclure qu'il faut que le peuple sache s'opposer, non avec une 
aveugle fureur, mais avec une fermete inebranlable, k la tj^aunie, et 
en mime tems obeir scrupuleusement aux loix. 

CONTINUATION OF SUBJECTS. 

II est dangereux de remettre au lendemain ce qui doit se faire le 
jour meme. 

L'ordre est d'une importance universelle. 

Nul art ne peut s'acquerir sans regies. 

La mauvalBe compagnie corrompt les moeurs. 
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Nul n*e8t tont-li-fidt heaieux. 

La pers^T^rance yient k boat de tout. 

D^tmiaec le mal daiu son origine. 

Ne Yous fiez pas aux appaieficesb 
_ Les plaisirs pris avec moderation dttrent loilgtems« 

Ne tombez pas dans Pextreme, et tichez, autant que possible, de 
garder nn juste milien. 

La familiarity engendre le m^pris. 

La necessity est la mfere de I'indostrie. 

La rentable science ne pent s'acquerir que par degr^s, et jamais 
sans beaucoup de travail. 

L'orgoeil detmit le bonhenr. 

Lliabitade est une seconde natmre. 

L'honnltete est la meillenre politique. 

LMnstraction est pr6f6rable anz richesses» 

C'est de la science que provient la force. 

La sagesse de Dieu se yoit dans ses ouyrages. 

L'adyersite qnelqae dure qu'elle soit, sert da moins k Hums instruire. 

Un bon caract^re est toajours accompagn^ de bon sens. 

Les partis sent g^n^ralement entretenus par la folie de plosieors, 
>onr le benefice d'un petit nombre. 

L'oigaeil finit toi:goars par ^prouyer one chute. 

Gardez-yous bien de commettre une action desesper^e: attendez 
jusqu'^ demain, et le jour le plus sombre sera pass^. 

II n'y a lien de plus pr^deux qu'une reputation sans tache. 

Ne yous offensez pas d'une bagatelle. 

Gouyemez yos passions, ou bien elles yous gouyemeront. 

Le force de Phabitude Pemporte souyent sur les meilleures resolutions. 

Une attention superficielle nous fait souyent commettre des fantes 
irr^pai^bles. 

De Pimprimerie et des effets qu'elle a produits. 

L'innooence est le meiUeur oreiller. 

Celui-lii seul est libre qui ne compte que sur lui-mlme. 

Aide-toi, le ciel t'aidera. 

Le pouyoir de la conscience. 

L'esperance est le soutien de la yie. 

Les chiteaux en Espagne font perdre bien du tems, et causent 
beaucoup de desappointemens. 

On ne connait la yaleur d'un bien que lorsqu'on en est priye. 

On reconnait I'ouyrier k son ceuyre. 

L'ordre et la m^thode aplanissent toutes les difficultes. 

Sachez appr^cier la yaleur du tems. 

La paresse finit par detruire toute 6nergie. 

Quels sont les biens et les mauz que causent la monarchie 
Paristocratie, la d^mocratie? 

Comparez les progrte de Perreur et ceux de la yerite. 

Sachez gouyemer yotre langue. 

II est de la sagesse de sayoir gouyemer ses pensees. 

II faut apprendre k maitriser son caract^. 
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H faut apprendre k gouvemer ses passions. 

P^ogr^s des sciences. 

La premiere des qaalites sociales, est Pabnegation de soi-mdme. 

li^tilite des langaes. 

li'utilit^ de la science. 

L'ulilit^ des beanz arts. 

li'utilite des metiers. 

Trop de soins et de soucis affaiblissent le temperament et I'esprit. 

n n'j a point de genie qui n'ait son faible. 

La modestie est Tomement des vertus et des talens. 

Nul ne doit viTre senlement pour soi. 

Le repos est necessaire pour I'esprit ainsi que pour le corps. 

L'exemple vant mieux que les preceptes. 

C'est trayailler en yain que de tacher de plaire k toute le monde. 

Tout citoyen doit contribuer au bien de la societe. 

LMntemplrance am^ne avec soi les maladies; les maladies, la misere 
et la mort. 

Un langage inintelli^ble est une lanteme sans lumi^re. 

Le rang donne de la force k l'exemple. Quelques personnes sont 
stimulees par I'esperance d'une recompense, d'autres par la crainte de 
la punition. T en a-t-il qui fassent leur devoir pour I'amour de leur 
devoir. 

Le pouvoir et les avantages de I'union. 

Sur la necessite de Peducation. 

Sur la paix et sur la guerre. 



A FEW QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH TO BE ANSWERED 
AT FULL LENGTH IN FRENCH.* 

Which do you prefer, Alexander or Cffisar ? 

Which monarch would you give as a model, Alfred, Charlemagne, 
or Peter the Great 1 

Which is the most conducive to the enlargement of the mind, the 
study of history or that of poetry I 

Which is the least to be dreaded, pusillanimity or foolhardiness? 

What are the fruits to be derived from history I 



* As we are aware that it is not always easy to find questions adapt- 
ed to the age and knowledge of young pupils, we beg to mention that 
we have generally found, that requiring them at first to give the mean- 
iugs of words in common use, such as a table, a chair, a carriage, &c. ; 
also questioning on the French Synonymes, and on History, Bio- 
graphy and Geography, has proved the easiest mode of bringing them 
to converse in French. 
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Which are the gretUest historians f 

Which is the most agreeable of all the seasons f 

Are colonies adrantageous or disadTantageoos to the country ? 

Which is the most adrantageoiis, the invention of paper or that of 
printing f 

Were the cmsades hoitful or beneficial to the world ? 

Can the mnider of Caesar be sanctioned! ^ 

Can the oondnct of the first Brutns and that of Manlius towards 
their sons be sanctioned * 
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THE END. 
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